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THE 1921 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 
: IS NOW READY 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 12th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


CANTON BOX COMPANY The Baltimore Box and Shook Company 


2501 to 2515 Boston St. Baltimore, Md. . —MANUFACTURER—— 
PACKING BOXES Canned Goods Cases 
Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 901 S. CAROLINE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO., INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ BROKERS 


PuONES: 205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
SF. PAUL 1140 & 4454 BALTIMORE, MD. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1921—1922 


President , John R. Baines. 

Vice-President, W. H. Killian.. 

Treasurer , Leander Langrall 

Secretary, William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 

Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 


Summers, Jr., H. Steel 
Arbitration Committee, C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, Wm. 
Grecht, Norval E. Byrd. 
Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, H.. EB. 
Jones, C. F. Butterfield, E. F. 
Thomas, J. O. Langrall. 
Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Geo. N. Numsen, John 8. Gibbs, 
Thos. L. North. 
Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S.Rightson, John W. 
Schall, Jos. M. Zoller. 
Hospitality Committee, W. E. Lamble, H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F. Cole. 
Brokers’ Committe, F. A.Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, J. A. Killian 
William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 
Eli Frank. 
Chas. Glaser. 


MADE BY THE: 


JOHN MITCHELL CO, 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge shoots are lined 
with white pine. 
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Noteworthy Double 
Seamer Development | 


It can no longer be truthfully said that we are handicapped 
through lack of proper equipment for closing Sanitary Cans. 
The tremendous strides in perfecting high speed Machines re- 
; quiring a minimum amount of attention—first manifested at the 
Cleveland Canners’ Convention, and again at the last Atlantic 
City Meeting—continued through 1921. 


Canners having a year’s experience with these Machines are 
loathe to displace them—the solution of Double Seamer annoy- 
ances being reached. 


The predominant features of ourequipment—tersely stated— 
comprise speed without spill—products of the most liquid charac- 
ter being handled at from 100 to 110 Cans per minute. Vo inter- 
ruption in operation—and the consequent elimination of “Spare” 
Machines, connected to cumbersome conveyors, monopolizing 
much power to operate and occupying valuable floor space. 
Reduction in waste from mashed cans and loss of contents—com- 
parisions of this saving show wonderful economies; and lastly, 
uniformly tight seams, insuring longer life for the filled Can. 


Canners dealing with us are assured of that measure of re- 
sponsibility necessary for the proper execution of all contracts, 
and derive the personal attention that our Officials can render all 
urgent matters, as against delays of concerns operating under 


the handicap of absentee ownership. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 
Baltimore - - - - Maryland 


“Southern Service Stands the Strain’’ 
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The KNAPP LABELING MACHINE 


NEW YORK 


handles as many as 7,000 round cans or containers an hour. 
A profitable investment where the output of one size of can 
averages 2,000 per hour or more. 


At ordinary speed it does the work of sixteen hand labelers, 
neater and more accurately. And ata big saving since the 


Knapp Labeling Machine requires only a feeder, inspector and 
caser. 


Our Service Department will not only 
be glad to estimate your labeling and 
boxing costs without obligation but can 
assure you thorough and efficient per- 
formance ofall Knapp equipment. 


Details showing gum used to pick 
up label, which can be operated in 
another Knapp feature. 


INC. 
General Office: Yonkers, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE 


exce] Our Labels 
Designs | are the Highest Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commereial Value. 


Stecher ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


An 


Ideal Viner FEEDER with Distributer 


On Every Viner is Economy 


No viner can do satisfactory work when its beaters 
are obliged to work on heavy mats or bunches of vines. 


Separation of the vines by the feeder is, therefore, 
essential to best results. 


Hamacheck Ideal Viner Feeders with distributer are 
the only feeders that thoroughly separate the vines. 
The savings effected, over the use of any other viner 
feeder, are so large that it is not unusual to hear pea 
packers say that Ideal Viner Feeders more than save 
their cost each season. 


Patented in U.S. 
Canada and France 


OVER 1500 IN USE 


FRANK HAMACHECK, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of IDEAL VINERS, VINER FEEDERS and CHAIN ADJUSTERS 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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| BRILLIANCY 
AND FRESHNESS IN FOOD COLORS 


Certiffed 
| to Bureau 


| culture 


National 
Food Colors 


of Chemis- 


_ “National” Blends (certified) 


most popular in the Can- 


ning Trade 
Raspberry red 
Peach red 
Rubaline............. Current red 
Strawberry red 
| Fruit red 
Lemon 
Red orange 
Concord grape 


ee may use colors that correspond in hue to 

the natural shades of the fruits and vegeta- 
bles. Yet if those colors lack brilliancy, they 
will fall short of their full purpose--they will not 
give maximum attractiveness and saleability to 
your products. 


For it is the brilliancy in food colors that gives 
the appetizing appearance of freshness to canned 
goods. 


Through the entire canning industry, “‘National’’ 

Color Blends are known for. their exceptional 

brilliancy. And with this brilliancy is combined 

4 naturalness of shade that gives emphasis to 
avor. 


Strength and uniformity are other outstandin 
qualities of ‘‘National’’ Color Blends. Strength 
means economy in use. Uniformity makes 
possible unvarying results. 


All “National” Color Blends, like the primary 
colors themselves, are fully certified under 
Government regulations. Each lot of ‘National’ 
food colors is certified to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry. 
Every package that is sold carries the govern- 
ment lot. number, and is sealed at the factory. 


“National” Certified Food Colors are easily 
identified. They are always put up in standard 
blue, red, and white tins. 


We gladly place at your disposal, without obli- 
gation, the technical service afforded by our 
laboratories. Our food color experts are con- 
stantly solving many difficult color problems that 
are submitted to them by users of ‘‘National’’ 
Colors. 


Leading supply houses and jobbers sell 
**National’’ Certified Food Colors---in- 
sist on getting them. 


Certified Food Color Division 
National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


21 Burling Slip, New York 


G_' 


NATIONAL COLORS 


ZA 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Book You Need! 


Futures Being Inquired About by Both Canners and Buyers— 
Future Prices Being Quoted—Spot Buying Interfered With 
by Futures—Rumors of Growers’ Prices—Like- 
lihood of Another Small Pack of Tomatoes 


—Changes in Market Quotations. 


The topic of conversation on the street or wherever one meets 
a canner, broker or buyer is as to whether or not future prices 
on canned foods have been named, and if so what are they. The 
canners are anxious to know how the new season of 1922 is open- 


ing up; not all on account of curiosity, but mostly so as to get 
some idea of what they may do, how they can arrange, and 
whether or not they can contract for acreage. There has been 
an unmistakable interest shown in future prices on the part of 


the buyers, but their’s is wholly curiosity—they do not intend to 
buy, and will not buy even after the canner has made a guess at 
a price. They—the buyers—want these prices as a guide to spot 
buying, and the canners should bear this in mind. In that sense 
future prices are actually holding back spot buying. If there is 
anything the buyer is more frightened of than a decline on a 
4 block of any kind of goods—not necessarily canned foods—no 
¢ one can find out what it is. They have been caught so badly dur- 

ing the past few years, and on so many items, that they are un- 
reasonable in their fears, and loose all sense of proportion. By 
that we mean: if spot tomatoes, for instance are $1.65 for No. 3 
standards, and the future price for the same article, packed in 
1922, is named at $1.25, they shiver like a man seeing a ghost. 
All they can see is the loss of the 40c per dozen. They loose 
all thought of the fact that the present supply of spot tomatoes 
will have gone into consumption long before a case of the futures 
can possibly be packed. And when reminded of that, they still 
cling to their fears, and go most carefully about buying spots. 
There you have the secret of their eagerness to know future prices, 
why they do not buy these futures and why they continue to buy 
spot goods only as they have orders in hand for them. And you 
can see in this a very pertinent reason why the naming of future 
prices is holding down spot sales, 

You will see that New York notes a keen interest in future 
prices—but that the buyers are not taking them, and so it is 
everywhere. 

The pea packers are coming close to planting time and they 
must know, soon, what they can expect in the way of future busi- 
ness. So it is not surprising that the big pea packers of the 
West, and New York State are coming into the markets offering 
future peas. The prices at which future poe are being offered 
are quoted in full under our Chicago market and no need to re- 

eat here. A very timely warning on the selling of future peas 
is given elsewhere in this issue. Mr. F. C. Hulbert, one of the ex- 
perienced Wisconsin pea canners, sounds this warning in an un- 


Complete Course 
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Every factory in the business should have a copy of 
this important book of formulae—as a prevention against 
loss. 


PRICE $5.00 PER COPY 
Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
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mistakable way, and it needs only be added that what is true of 
peas, is equally true of all other canned foods. 
worse fool than the man who sells futures for less than he can 
pack them he must be hard to find. And yet the canning in- 
dustry is fond of doing this very thing. This is one year when 
that must not be done. It was all right, if you cared to do it, 
when you had a fat bank account to back you up; but now when 
your bank intsists upon a balance being kept, better look out! 

Most canners, with the exception of peas, will tell you that 
opening prices on futures have not been named. But most of 
these canners have, likewise, figured their cos«s for 1922, where 
they cculd and guessed the balance, and are in the market offering 
futures, quietly, of course, but nevertheless offering the goods 
and would take orders willingly. 

Future tomatoes at $1.25 for No. 3s and 95c for No. 2s ought 
to be low enough to suit any buyers; but what’s the use setting 
up such prices as targets for the jobbers to shoot at when you 
know they are not going to buy? 

The corn packers do not seem to be so anxious. They are 
busy tryng to unload their spots—trying to sell what they have 
rather than what they have not, and they are wise. There is time 
enough for everything in tke canned foods line, with the pos- 
sible exception of peas, and no one need break his neck over these. 

There is also begun to hear some rumbles of prices on grow- 
ing crops. The tomato growers are getting together down in 
New Jersey, and intimating that about $20.00 per ton is the right 
price for tomatoes. On the other hand, the unorganized canners, 
where an expression can be had from them, say that about $15.00 
is as high as can be paid. One large buyer of such tomatoes 
is quoted as offering to contract at $13.00 per ton. 

If some of the reports made by men who ought to know are 
true: that the commission houses lost so much money the past 
few years that they will not or cannot finance those canners 
this season; and that on the others the banks are holding a very 
tight rein, there may be so few tomato canners in operation dur- 
ing 1922 that growers of tomatoes will be glad to get any price 
for their crops. And it is to be noted that one of the largest and 
most notable commission houses in Maryland has closed its 
doors under difficulties. 


The war has been over for four years, but a lot of people 
do not seem to know it. It was only during the war that any- 
one could demand his price. Before that event and since, and will 
forever more—if we have no more wars—the price depended upon 
the market and on prevailing conditions. This applies not only 
to prices on crops—despite all the assanine demands to guarantee 
the grower a profit—but to canned foods, boots and shoes and 
everything used by humans. Such guaranties belong to the no- 
torious past of the war; they were unheard of until then, and they 
will most certainly never be heard of again, whether there be 
wars again or not. 

One of the notable events of recent date was the visit of freez- 
ing weather to parts of California, where frost was unknown 
before. Immense damage has been done, we are told, and we 
imagine the reports are true. In this immediate section, and to 
the south of us we have just experienced such a blizzard us we 
have not had in nearly 25 years. Fortunately the cold was not 
severe or the suffering would have been intense. The Chesa- 
peake Bay has been closed and oystering brought to a stand- 
still; but the weather has moderated and as we writ2 is almost 
Spring-like. 

Price changes in the market are not numerous. Sauer kraut 
has scored a slight advance, No. 2 standard now being quoted 
at $1.15, and No. 10s at $5.00. 


Sweet potatoes have also advanced slightly, and are now 
quoted at $1.20 for No. 3 standards and at 80s for No. 9s. 


No. 10 tomatoes have been marked up to $5.00 and they, in- 


all probability, will stay there. On the other hand, No. 3s are 
marked down from $1.65 to $1.60 without apparent reason. 

Standard shoepeg corn has advanced to 95s, along with stan- 
dard Maine style and these represent the only changes in this 
article in this market. 


The general market may be said to continue hopeful and the 
feeling strong. 


GEO. F. FLETCHER JOINS SELLING FORCE 
George F. Fletcher, who has been in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., for many years, 


has now joined the sales organization of that big firm, and will 
specialize in the can making line. 


If there is any © 


January 30, 1922. 


NEW YORK MARKET 
oon 
Jobbers Interested in Futures, But Not Buying Them—Western 
Pea Packers Offering Futures — Some Western Canners 


Offering Future Corn—Fair Inquiry for Tomatoes— 
Eastern Future Tomatoes Offered at 95c for 
2s—Corn Meets Some Attention. 


New York, Feb. 3, 1922. 


With many distributors of canned foods the buying of futures 
is the paramount topic so far this year, orders for future vege- 
tables and fruits have been quite limited, according to reliable 
informants. There are in the market at the present time a half- 
dozen canners from Michigan and Wisconsin here naming prices 
for 1922 peas. A little business has been booked by them, but 
they find the majority of customers inclined to wait a little 


while for the opening prices of additional pea packers. In some 
instances, business booked by the Middle West canners have been 
recorded with a guarantee against lower prices being made for 
future peas within a reasonable time. The 1922 pack of Mary- 
land peas are also being offered to the trade, prices named this 
week being $1.25 for extras, sifted, early June stock, $1.05 for 
— 95 cents for standards. A meagre business was re- 
ported. 

Future corn is being offered by Middle West canneries at 
$1.25, f. o. b. for fancy goods. Asking prices for Michigan- 
Wisconsin future peas range 10 to 15 cents under opening prices 
of a year ago. 

Peas of old stock of Southern pack are being well cleaned 
up with No. 2 sieve listed at $1.50. For soaked peas, No. 2 cans, 
was asked. 

Tomatoes—At times during the week there was a rather sat- 
isfactory inquiry reported for standard Maryland tomatoes; with 
few exceptions, however, buyers take only nearby requirements, 
while some deal on a strictly day-to-day basis. No. 10s are held 
by some at $5.00, cannery, but others are moving stock into con- 
suming channels at $4.75a4.85. For No. 10 Southern fancy puree, 
$4.75 is the outside quotation given by most concerns. Several 
canneries have given out prices for 1922 tomatoes with no busi- 
ness worthy of mention reported. These canners offer 10s at 
$3.75 and 2s at 90a95c, f. o. b. factory. Chain stores here, and 
there are five of them, are featuring canned foods along with 
dairy products and are consequently moving out considerable 
stock daily. Indiana canneries this week moved up their quota- 
tion for No, 10 tomatoes, puree, to $4.75, thus conforming with 
asking prices of Southern puree. There are in the market, how- 
ever, distributors who have some Eastern puree stork which they 
can dispose of for $4.50 f. o. b. factory. 

Corn—Was given considerable attention this week, and ac- 
cording to reliable reports received from Mame, quality stock 
is not plentiful and what is to be had, is said to be in a few hands. 
These reports did not stimulate a great deal of additional buying, 
however, although a number of consumers are making efforts to 
substantiate the reports in circulation. Southern packers quote 
Maine style at 90ca$1.00, the inside quotation being accepted by 
only an occasional seller; there is considerable stock procur- 
able at 95c. Golden Bantam is somewhat firm and this week re- 
gained the loss reported a week ago, now being listed at $1.75 
instead of $1.65. Other grades also moved up siightly and corn 
offered last week at $1.50 and $1.55 is now $1.55 and $1.60 
factory. 

Beans—Little attention was given beans, cut green and wax 
being listed at $1.30 to $1.85 for No. 2s, while pole lima stan- 
dards are $1.40 and small green, $2.75. 

Fruits—Several descriptions of fruits were advanced in price 
during the week, one description being pineappfe, which was the 
feature of the canned fruit market on Wednesday. Some stock 
moved up 5c and others 10c. In the opinion of distributors, cus- 
tomers are holding off their purchases because of reports of cheap 
fruits circulated. Some sellers have become weak and do make 
concessions, but the majority of buyers seeking these bargains 
find that if they want choice stock in the quantities they need 
they have to pay the prices. No. 10 goods, possibly display more 
firmness than others. 

There is a better call for California cherries, with about 
$3.65 being the lowest for choice goods. Apricots, peaches and 
pears sell in a small way, but prices are generally quite steady. 
Apples move out with some regularity, especially No. 10 stock 
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Burn it up! 


You might as well, as throw it away by us- 
ing a heavy container for your five-gallon cans. 
Express charges and freightage will eat it up 
anyway. 


Still---there’s no sense to it when you figure 
you can use an Embry-5-Gallon Can Crate as 
easy as getting wet in the rain. 


Ship Your Cans in 
Embry-5-Gallon 
Can Crates 


Embry Crates are light, strong, serviceable 
and inexpensive. They’re built to carry two 
five-gallon cans without a wobble. 


Shipped knocked down---all in one piece--- 
and simplicity itself to set up. All that is requir- 
ed in assembling is to fold the crate around the 
cans, a few simple twists and---zip!---it’s done. 


Order your supply of Embry Crates right 


now. They’re yours for satisfaction. 
Embry Box Co. 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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DEPENDABLE KETTLE CONSTRUCTION. 


Over fifty years ago we began making canning plant equip- 
ment by building kettles. We build copper jacketed kettles 
of all types and sizes. They are good kettles made of the very 
best material by high grade coppersmiths experienced in kettle 
construction. They are made to withstand heavy steam 
pressure, and the method of draining condenstation make 
them fast cookers. We will gladly give you complete details 
of our stationary and tilting, also those equipped with power 
Agitators. 


OPERATION ACCORDING TO PLAN. 


The above short sentence is eloquent in meaning. It means 
steady production vs costly delays. It means equipment that 
stands the gaff of heavy production vs equipment that goes 
down under the load. It means being able to take care of the 
material as it is shipped in putting it through and taking the 
profit vs letting it spoil and taking the loss. There are of 
course, some accidents that human ingenuity cannot avoid, 
but Langsenkamp equipment is built to give service under 
those extraordinary conditions when service is most needed. 


Let us cite you to the experience of users. 


CANNED FOODS WEEK 
March 1—8, 1922 


130-132 E. Georgia St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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with Maryland offered at $4.50, Baltimore; the best customers 
for this trade are the packers. ‘ 
Fish—Trading in canned fish is of a rather routine nature. 


The call for shrimp is quiet, and prices are unchanged. Traders 


look for a firmer salmon market and orders placed for sardines 
were fairly satisfactory, especially for export; some days the 
export business was considerable. Prices for tuna fish are un- 
changed fom a week ago as is crab meat, lobster and oysters. 

Holders of fish on the Pacific Coast are not urging business, 
as they are of the opinion, according to reports, that stock in 
their possession would grow in value, which means that they 
fully expect higher quotations in the not distant future. 

PICKED UP IN PASSING 

Among those seen in the canned foods market this week in- 
cluded G. J. Griffith, of the Stittsville (N. Y.) Canning Company, 
and H. C. Chapman, of the Saco Valley Canning Company, Port- 
land, Me. 

News reached here this week of the increase in the capital 
stock A Mn Utica Canning Company, Harbor, N. Y., from $20,000 
to $50,000. 

E. S. Sergeant, of Butler & Sergeant, Inc., has recovered 
from a recent illness and is again attending to his duties, 

The 1922 pea output of J. B. Inderrieden Company is now 
being offered here by H. H. Aschenfelder, Inc. 

FATHER KNICKERBOCKER. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


A Big Peach Poisoning Scare—Canned Peaches Not to Blame—A 
Longing for Brandied Peaches—Wisconsin Names Future 
Pea Prices — Indiana Quotes Future Tomatoes at 
$1.25—Spot Tomatoes Not Selling—Canned 


Foods Week on the Go—Jobbers Back- 
ing the Movement Finely. 


Chicago, Feb. 8rd, 1922. 


—_ is a cheerfull and hopefull but quiet canned foods 
market. 

We had a “peach poisoning” sensation here January 19th, 
1922. A family of four became affected with a sympathetic belly- 
ache and their doctor told them they were poisoned, all having 
eaten of a can of peaches. They were rushed to a hospital, 
doctor got a big advertisement under four line heads in morn- 
ing papers, hospital got good pay—stomach contents analyzed, 
remainder of can of peaches analyzed by three different analyt- 
ical chemists. Nothing found—no botulinus—ao dangerous bac- 
teria—no nothing—must have been some other cause for the 
belly-ache. Patients all four sent home next day well and happy. 
What a farce and what a lot of fools, from the doctor to the 
managing editor of the morning papers that publlished the great 
“belly-ache” sensation. Ten cents worth of paregoric would 
have cured all the four patients and there would have been 
enough left over for another celebration. 

“Thou canst bray a fool with wheat in a mortar with a pestle 
and his foolishness will not depart from him.” 

In my forty years’ experience as a canned foods buyer and 
broker I have consumed in sampling and regularly on my table 
the contents of about a thousand cases of canned peaches, every 
grade, kind and style (I like them) from the Michigan gold drop 
and hard green unpeeled pie peach down the line to yellow free, 
white cling California Tuscan and Phillips cling and every va- 
riety and processed, preserved and prepared in every known way, 
even brandy peaches (wish I had some of these last right now) 
and never did I feel the slightest inconvenience from eating them. 

Future Pea Prices—Wisconsin canners have generally named 
prices on peas for 1922 pack and there is the usual small varia- 
tion in the prices. 

The prices for future peas run about as follows, f. o. b. 
Wisconsin canners: 

Probable prices for ar see of peas: 


askas 
Fancy Ex. Std. Standard 
$2.60 $2.20 $1.50 
2.20 1.80 1.30 
1.60 1.25 1.00 
1.30 1.10 90 
Sweets. 
_ $2.25 $1.85 
1.85 1.60 1.20 
1.60 1.25 1.10 
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eee 1.50 1.30 1.15 

1 hear that some sales are being made of future 

Corn—Canned corn is quiet, as there is but littlel demand. 

Future ‘fomatoes—Future Indiana tomatoes have been con- 
tracted in Chicago at $1.25 tor standard 3s and 95c for standard 
zs f. o. b. cannery, 1922 pack, but I learn that the lowest price 
today is $1.30 for standard Indiana threes, 

Spot tomatoes are not selling well. Every one seems to 
have enough and is of the opinion that they never will need any 
more at least for a year or two, at least buyers act that way. 

Canned foods Week—lIs bubbling and boiling out here and 
the big selling event is going over with a rush and a roar. I 
am a National Canned Foods Week Committeeman for this Cen- 
tral Division of eleven States—Arkansas, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Uhio, Kentucky, ''ennessee, Michigan and 
indiana—and wholelsale grocers are lining up in fine shape. 

I got subscriptions today through Otto L. Kuehn & Co., the 
big Milwaukee brokers (ther never sleep) from four of the Mil- 
waukee jobbers, viz.: Roundy, Peckham & Dexter Co., Milwau- 
kee; John Hoffmann Sons Co., Milwaukee; E. Kk. Godfrey & Sons, 
Milwaukee; E. R. Pahl & Co., Milwaukee—and they are going to 
send me more subscriptions tomorrow. 

I have got the tollowing houses working hard in Chicago 
and they are mailing signed retailer’s cards to Washington for 
supplies of Canned fF'ood Week literature by the thousand, viz.: 

John F. Lalla & Co., Chicago; John Sexton & Co., Chicago; 
Sprague, Warner & Co., Chicago; Steele-Wadeler Co., Chicago; 
Wholesale Grocers Corporation, Chicago; Franklin, McVeagh 
» Ming Chicago; Shepperd, Strassheim & Co., Chicago, and 
others. 

In fact, the wholesale grocers in my division have found that 
the water is warm and they are all diving in to help out Canned 
Foods Week. 

For illustration, here are a few subscriptions and requests 
for cards received in the past few days: 

S. Hamell & Co., Keokuk, Iowa; Judson Grocery Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Interstate Grocer Co., Joplin, Mo.; John Blaul 
& Sons, Burlington, Iowa; Rodemaker-Dodge Groc. Co., Grand 
Kapids, Mich.; Smith-Lichty-Hellman Co., Waterloo, Iowa; Rey- 
nolds, Davis & Co., Ft. Smith, Ark.; Gowan-Leming-Brown Co., 
Duluth, Minn.; F. A. Savoie & Co., Kankakee, Ill.; Bement, Seitz 
& Co., Evansvillel, Ind.; A. Brown & Co., Evansvillel, Ind.; 
& Co., Evansville, Ind.; A. Brown & Co., Evansville, Ind.; Oak- 
ford, Fahnestock & Co., Peoria, Ill.; William, Edwards & Co., 
Cleaveland, Ohio; Parsons & Scoville Co., Evansville, Ind.; 
Hawks, Incorporated, Bloomington, Ill.; The Capps Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis.; Ragan Bros., Evansvillel, Ind.; Laitsch & Son, 
‘Winona, Minn.; Memis, Hooper and Hays, Oshkosh, Wis.; J. W. 
Hilliard & Co., Pepestone, Minn. 

And many others. Please note that they are from all the 
States in my division and they are mailing in hourly. 

WRANGLER. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Cold Weather Has Done Immense Damage to Fruits—Half the 
Orange and Lemon Crops Ruined—Early Peas Caught— 
Industrial Commission Considers New Wage Scale 


Growers Organize by Varieties—Tomato 
Prices Getting Better—Exports Improve. 


San Francisco, Feb. 23, 1922. 


Cold Does Damage—aA cold wave of unusual intensity has 
swept over California and damage estimated at millions of 
dollars has been done. The loss to crops is largely confined to 
Southern Calilfornia, where the lowest temperatures were re- 
corded, although some damage has also been done in the 
northern part of the State. The greatest loss will be suffered 
by the citrus growers in Southern California where it is esti- 
mated that from forty to fifty per cent. of the orange crop and 
thirty-five per cent. of the lemon crop has been ruined, The 
orange crop will reduce the loss to some extent. The orange 
crop in Northern California ripens about two months earlier 
than that of the southern part of the State and was harvested 
before the first of the year, with the exception of late varie- 
ties. Temperatures in the Imperial Valley, known as “the 
hot house of California,’’ dropped to eighteen degrees above 
zero and caused heavy losses to early peas, tomatoes, lettuce 
and other vegetables, The cold snap plafed havoc with early 
peas in Alameda County and what looked a couple of weeks 
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CALDWELL 
CONVEYOR 
ACCESSORIES 


Insure the continuous working of 
your Elevating, Conveying and 
Power Transmission Machinery, 
by keeping spare parts constantly 
on hand. 


Be prepared for increased business 
by having all your equipment up 
to its most efficient working order. 


now. Make that extension to your 
plant—now! 
0-3 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 
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ago to be a bumper crop is now practically a loss. Replant- 
ing is under way and there is still an opportunity for a good 
crop for canning purposes. The temperature at San Fran- 
cisco dropped to freezing on one occasion, or within three 
degrees of the coldest weather ever experienced there. 

New Minimum Wage Scale Considered—California can- 
ners are greatly interested in the series of conferences of em- 


ployes being held by the Industrial Welfare Commission on 
the proposition of reducing the minimum wage for women 
and minors from $16 a week to $12 a week. Statistics have 
been presented showing that there has been a marked falling off 
in the cost of necessities since the high minimum wage rate 
was adopted and it is suggested that the time has come for 
downward revision in the scale. Organized labor has presented 
a counter petition, however, and is asking that the minimum 
wage be increased to $21.20 a week. In a number of other 
States reductions have been made in the scale and there are 
a number which do not have a minimum wage. 

The Peach Growers—The directors of the California Can- 
ning Peach Growers, an organization formed last year, met 
recently at Fresno and elected officers as follows: President, 
R. W. Skinner, Yuba City; Vice-President E. R, Williams, San 
Jose, and General Manager, A. D. Pogetto, Loomis. The execu- 
tive committee consists of R. W. Skinner E. R. Williams and 
E. S. Moulton, and the board of directors is made up of these, 
with the addition of Frank T, Sweet, F. H. Wilson and M. B. 
Hooper. By-laws were formally adopted at this gathering and 
a determined effort is now being made to secure a large acre- 
age. The initial results have been very satisfactory and it is 
expected that fully 50,000 tons of peaches will be handled 
through the organization this year. Headquarters will be 
established at San Francisco, with branches at Yuba City, 
Fresno and Modesto, important growing centers. 


The Cherry Growers—The California Cherry Growers’ As- 
sociation held a conference at San Francisco late in January 
and plans were adopted for conducting a campaign for mem- 
bership in Alameda and San Joaquin counties. 


Officers and directors were chosen as follows: President, 
F. W. Maddocks, of Sonoma County; Vice-President, A. B. 
Hosslacher, of San Joaquin County; Secretary, C. B. Long, Jr., 
of Alameda County; L. A. Frei, C. A, Searle and L. F. Coombs. 

Tomatoes—Prices on California canned tomatoes are stif- 
fer, the California Packing Corporation asking $1.30 for No. 
2% standards, with others in the trade holding out for at 
least $1.25. Growers are planning to greatly increase the acre- 
age devoted to this vegetable this year and the indications are 
that California will have a large pack in 1922. 


Fruits—There is a good demand for California canned 
fruits, mostly in small lots, with the United Kingdom calling 
for more than in a long time. Apricots, peaches and pears 
are moving especially well and the cleaning up process is pro- 
ceeding to the satisfaction of packers and wholesalers. The 
recent cold snap has not injured deciduous fruits in the least, 
but on the other hand has probably been of ‘value by retard- 
ing the swelling of fruit buds. 


Coast Notes—The F. E. Booth Company, of San Francisco, 
packers of Crescent brand California sardines and other food 
products, is making arrangements to place on the market a half 
pound can of skinless and boneless sardines packed in olive 
oil. This line has been packed to order for several seasons, 
but will now be offered in a general way. 


P, Muzio & Co., who recently opened a fine canning plant 
at Howard and Twenty-first streets, San Francisco, Cal., have 
appointed M. H. Turner, well known local broker, selling 
agent for their products, which consists of soups, raviolas, 
beans and Italian specialties. 


Oscar Hoffman, of the brokerage firm of Hoffman & Green- 
lees, San Francisco, has returned from a trip to Europe. 


R. I. Bentley, president of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, sailed from San Francisco recently for the Hawaiian Is- 
lands to inspect the holdings of this concern. 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., Honolulu. T. H., 
enjoyed a prosperous year in 1921, according to the statement 
of earnings for the year, although, of course, this was not up 
to the showing made during 1920. The net profits for 1921 
were $641,000, after making allowances of $214.000 for de- 
preciation and setting aside $198,000 reserve for taxes. In 
1920 the company earned $1,364,000 net, after setting aside 
funds for depreciation and taxes. 


_ Hosmer Rolpn, assistant manager of the Haiku Fruit and 
Packing Company, of Haiku, T, H., has returned to the Islands 
from a visit with his father, W. N. Rolph, of San Francisco, 
vice-president of the Griffith-Durney Company. 


The Hunt Bros. Packing Company, of San Francisco, is 


January 30, 1922. 


preparing to enlarge its plant at Exeter, Cal. 

The West Coast Packing Company of Long Beach, Cal., 
has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. Its liabilities 
are listed at $59,650 and its assets at $221,778. 

The proposition of securing a cannery for Vina, Cal., is 
receiving the attention of the Tehama County Farm Bureau. 

The Palermo Olive Groves, Inc., has been incorporated at 
San Francisco with a capital stock of $100,000 by D. E. Wise- 
man, R. E. Wolfe and J, H. Corcoran. 

The Union Co-Operative Cannery at Aberdeen, Wasn., 
has been sold to the Strand Fisheries. 

The Pacific Sea Food Company plans the erection of a 
fish cannery at Hoquiam, Wash. 


The Warrenton Clam Company has purchased the cannery 
of A. W. Little at Copalis, Wash. 

The Oroville Canning Company, Oroville, Wash., will en- 
large its plant. 

The Pacific Steamship Company and the Alaska Steam- 
ship Company have announced lower rates for carrying canned 
salmon from Alaska to Puget Sound ports and also for carry- 


ing materials to the canneries. A reduction of about $1 a ton 
will be made. 


“BERKELEY 
MAINE MARKET} 


Fancy Corn Very Scarce—Nor Is There Much Standard—Golden 
Bantam Still to be Had—Buyers Asking for Apples— 
Some Fancy Succotash Yet About—Stringless 
Beans Will Be Gone by the Time This is Seen. 


Portland, Maine, Feb. 3rd, 1922. 


Maine Corn—Has been very active during the past months, 
up from first hands today it is in small lots. The price of $1.50 
up from first hands today it is in small lolts. The price of $1.50 
which has obtained since September, was the going price on all 
recent business. Extra standard corn at $1.25, and a still better 
grade, yet not quite fancy, at $1.40, are the best offerings in 
the market today. Standard corn, of which the amount is small, 
is held at $1.00, and has been the subject of interest during the 
past week. There has been a little No. 1 size corn on the mar- 
ket at $1.05. No. 10 size is completely cleaned up, though the 
demand is by no means satisfied, 


Yellow corn has enjoyed more or less attention, and has 
changed hands quite extensively, though not in the volume of 
Crosby variety. There is some exceptionally fancy true Golden 
Bantam strain offered at $1.75 per dozen f. o. b. factory, and 
equally fancy quality of the various “improved” seeds at $1.60. 
There are rumors of cut prices, but no offerings are made at 
less than the above quotations. 


Apple—Is the subject of inquiry, though no deals of moment 
have been reported during the last week. Buyers still remem- 
ber the low prices that were named on some Maine apple dur- 
ing the pack, and now want to buy the best quality at those low 
figures. A packer recently offered some exceptional apple at 
$5.00, and had the buyer come back with a counter offer of $4.00. 
Needless to say, it was not accepted, but the buyer has since 
looked at samples and manifests interest even at $5.00. There 
is apple ir Maine to be bought as low as $4.50, and at $4.75. 
There may be pick-up lots at slightly less figures, but not enough 
to influence the general quotations. Both quartered and sliced 
styles are offered at all of the above prices, and the price is 
governed by the actual quality of the goods offered. 


Cams—Are still in season. Portland packers were occupied 
to a limited extent during the fall months, but have now closed 
their shops; on the other hand, the clam canners of the East- 
port-Lubec section are just opening up, after several months of 
idleness. The up-put this winter will be far below normal, and 
the demand is regular. Clams, clam chowder and clam broth 
are the styles now being produced. F 

Succotash—There is a small amount of fancy Maine succo- 
tash on hand, to be used up in mixed-car orders, combine 
with corn. This goes at the same price as Crosby corn—$1.50 
factory. 

Stringlelss Beans—No. 2 cut green beans are quoted at $1.30 
to $1.85; No. 10 size is out of the market entirely. There are 
but two lolts of these beans offered today. 
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SHORT TOMATO CROP 


As every Canner knows, the Tomato crop of 1921 was short, 
and so is the Tomato Seed crop for the identical 
reasons, a small acreage and poor crop. 


Last Spring, we were afraid there would be but a small de- 
mand for Tomato Seed for 1922 planting, so we did not plant 
our usual large acreage for Tomato Seeds, and we have saved 
only a small quanity on the limited acreage. We now believe, 
with good reasons, thatthe acreage which will be planted for 
1922 will be larger than for the past two or three years and the 
demand willbe great. Weare afraid we will not have enough 
Seed to take care of our usual trade, but the following prices are 
made good for thirty days and if unsold on receipt of order. 
We wish to call attention to the Landreth and Delaware Beau- 


It is choice or we would not have named it ‘‘The Landreth.’’ 
This Tomato is not as large as the Landreths’ Red Rock, 


which is still the best of the large-fruited medium-late class. . 


‘‘The Landreth” is as red as the Landreth Red Rock and two 
weeks earlier, ripening two days after the Earliana, but twice 
as productive, and ripening two weeks ahead of the Landreths, 
Red Rock and twenty days ahead of the Stone, Paragon or 
other similar sorts. 

The vine is short-stemmed, unusually healthy, and product- 
ive of blood-red, beyond comparion solid, smooth, meaty and 
mosty attractive fruit, astonishingly productive. The shape of 
the fruit is full bottomed,that is round atthe bottom, quite free 
from cracks, with very little cavity at the stem end, which will 
be recognized as a very desirable quality. 

The Landreth Tomatois in appearance somewhat after the 

rder of Chalk’s Jewel, really an improvement out of the 
Ohalk’s Jewel, but is five days earlier, considerably larger 
ruited, far more productive picking over a longer period, of 
better color, more solid, and does not crack. Altogether it is 
more desirable than halk’s Jewel aid bas proved a leader in 
every section where an early Tomato is needetl. 


Business Founded 1784 


ty Tomatoes, they are the best two on the market. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 


TOMATO 


The Landreth.......... 

Delaware 
Landreths’ Red 4.50 
3.50 


Perfection...... 
Matchless....... 


3.50 


Peas are short. Fortunately we have some 
Alaskas, Horsfords, Advancers, Admirals White, 
AdmiralsGreen. 


OTHER SEEDS 


Beet, Cucumber, Cabbage, Pumpkin, Squash, 
Okra, Spinach, Cauliflower; Beans-Snap, Dwarf- 
Lima, Sugar Corn, Peas. 


We sell every variety of seed used by Canners and 
ask you before buying to write for prices. Our 
prices will be found aslow as such quality can be 
sold. 


Terms, Net 60 days, 2% off 10, f. o. b. Bristol, 
Pa. carriers at value. 


Oldest Seed House in America 


Janvary 80, 1922. 13 
j 
Bristol, Pa. 
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THE TRADE COMPANY 


A. I. JupGEe Manager and Editor 
Baltimore and Commerce Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone St. Paul 2698 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 44th Year, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each. 
ADVERTISING RaTtes—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE TRraDE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters wil] be ignored A. I. JUDGBH, Editor. 


Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1922 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS | 


‘The Convention Report.—There is a liberal education for- 
anyone who has the interest of himself and his business at heart, 
in the reading of the proceedings of the Louisville Convention, 


as given in this issue. The canner who can say that he sees 
nothing in this, that it does him no good, is dead to his oppor- 
tunities. There is a veritable mine of information and helpful 
advice to improve his factory operation and better his goods; a 
wealth of sound business direction to point his way and assist him 
through the troubles of the new year. As with anything worth 
having, it will have to be worked for—this benefit from the ad- 
dresses and debates at the Convention; we cannot give them like 
a close-up at the movies, nor holler them at you like a phono- 
graph, but they are all recorded here, in black and white, so 
that “he who runs may read,” and we merely wish to remind 
you, that not only is the big Louisville Convention interesting as 
news, but valuable as a business assistant. 


A Few Examples.—For the tomato man—Professor Wood- 
bury’s talk on tomato growing; Mr. Hart’s address on proper 
factory equipment and operation—both experts, speaking on ex- 
perience. For the pea canner—‘Fred” Stare’s wonderful ad- 
dress upon the “Proper Method of Grading Peas”; Dr. Bigelow 
on the causes of swells and flat sours. For the corn canner— 
Dr. Bigelow on processing corn; “Dr.’? Harrison on proper fac- 
tory proceedure, the things to do and not to do. These are mere- 
ly high spots we have touched upon as directed at the great mass 
of canners, but in between them, and mixed all through the 
proceedings, are to be found equally important matters of interest 
to every canner. 

Some one has said that “America does not know how to 
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think,” and, candidly, that is the danger we are trying to obviate 
—that all this good material should be passed by without thor- 
ough digestion. There will be many, of course, who will study 
and grasp to their bosom these helpful utterances, but why should 
not every canner do so? No one could read them and under- 
stand them without being benefited, but the canner who needs it 
most will be the one who takes least out of it. 

The Canned Foods Display A “Dud.”—President Sells did a 
truely magnanimous thing when he offered to turn Machinery 
Hall over to the canners to stage a big canned foods display for 
the benefit of Louisville consumers. You may not thing so, but 
it was; for these Machinery and Supply men work hard all day— 
what is harder than trying to talk against the buzz of whirring 
machines—and then to give their evenings and their booths with- 
out one cent’s cost to their customers to help improve the de- 
mand and consumption of canned foods—it was a fine thing, a 
mighty fine thing, and not properly appreciated. There is no 
use to deny that it is a waste of time and energy to talk about ad- 
vertising or the sale of their products to canned foods packers; 
it is all so much Sanscript or Greek to them, they do not under- 
stand what you are talking about. They know how to produce 
the goods, and they are willing to improve their knowledge in this 
regard, but when you mention putting some sales-effort behind 
the goods; doing something to find a market or to increase de- 
mand for them, an expression of innocent bewilderment spreads 
over the countenance of the industry. “Sell them, why we don‘t 
sell them; we never have. Our brokers do that, or the jobber 
who takes our pack each year attends to that, he takes all our 
goods”—can’t you just hear them saying it, and acting it, al- 
ways. And this is the Twentieth Century, and this “one of the 
foremost industries of the world.” 

There were 1400 canners reported as being present at the 
Convention, and lest the freight charges be paraded as an ev- 
cuse, we would say that there are hundreds of canners, some of 


them boasting to be the largest in the business, within a small 
radius of Louisville, and here is the list of those who exhibited 
in the Show: 
Ady, S. J. 
California Packing Corp. 
Clyde Kraut Company. 
DeLaney Company, Paul 
Gebhardt Chile Powder Co. 
Goodwin Preserving Co. 
Inderrieden Canning Co. 
Mac-Q Company. 


Onalaska Pickle & Cang. Co. 

Peru Canning Co. 

Purity Cross, Inc. 

W. R. Roach & Co. 

Sears & Nichols Cang. Co. 

Southern (Shrimp) Canners. 

Welch Grape Juice Co. 

Winorr Canning Co. 
Marshall Canning Co. Wisconsin Canning Co. 

New York Canners, Inc. Yellow Yam Canners. 

Total 20, out of 3000, and 2 of these not canners! 

We know you feel proud of this wonderful display from 
among 2700 fruit and vegetable canners and several hundred 
more fish, milk and meat canners. A good many other can- 
ners were represented in the store windows of the city in the 
magnificent display Louisville made of canned foods, but this was 
done by the brokers or wholesale grocers, who furnished the 
goods, not by the canners, let us hasten to add, lest they be 
blamed for being unethical. “How long, O Lord, how long?” 

We hope the generous Machinery and Supply men will not 
be discouraged through the fact that this, their fine effort, 
proved a “dud,” for next time it will go off better. 

A Simple Problem In Algebra.—Who among wus has not 
heard the canning industry often referred to as “a big gamble?” 
and if our memory serves us correctly, in some of his well known 
cost accounting addresses, we think Mr. William Silver, the 1921 
chairman of the Tomato Section, has so termed it many a-time. 
Now, Mr. Silver is down at Annapolis, the State Capitol of Mary- 
land, and registered before the Legislature there as a lobbyist 
against gambling; is, in fact, president of the Anti-Gambling 
Association. Now, the guestion is: Canning is a gamble; Mr. 
Silver wants to kill gambling; is Mr. Silver trying to kill the 
canning industry? 

Senator Fernald Was Right.—When the Packers’ Control 
Bill was before the Senate, and those good and faithfull distri- 
butors of our hard-earned money were trying to establish num- 
erous comfortable—and well paying—berths for worthy con- 
stituents, Senator Fernald, our canner Senator, objected strenu- 
ously so the continual creation of new bureaus, and new jobs, 
and his main objection was that these expenses were running 
into millions which the people must pay, and that the people 
would one day object very strenuously. His colleagues ridi- 
culed him, and the daily papers made light of his predictions, 
and Congress went on merrily making new bureaus and adding 
to the people’s burdens, until we see now that the amount of 
such bureaus has reached the figure of $29,000,000; and just 
as Senator Fernald predicted, both as to amount and to reaction, 
the objections are flowing in, and using almost his identical 
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language. If any material good ever came out of these bureaus 
it would be excusable, but the amount of good they do proves a 
costly sum to the people. Some day the people of this country 
will develop a semblance of backbone, and rising in their wrath 
will sweep out of our National and State Legislatures these birds 
of prey—for they have fattened long enough upon the public— 
and put in their place a business organization. As the times 
grow harder the days of these paracites grow shorter, for the 
load upon the people becomes the more irksome, and they will 
one day rebel. 


A GOOD VIEW OF “FUTURE” SELLING 


“Fred” Hulbert, of Fall River, Wis., is a pea packer of long 
experience, and a student of no mean proportions. Here is the 
way he sums up the selling of “futures” at low prices: 

Mr. Packer, don’t kid yourself— 

Selling future peas at a loss is about the biggest fool trick 
that any fellolw can pull. Selling something you know you 
haven’t got, and knowing that you are losing money on that kind 
of a transaction is allmost unbelievable. For instance— 

Mr. Don’t Know sells Mr. Wise Buyer 5,000 cases of peas at 
85¢e per dozen, f. 0. b. Mr. Don’t Know’s factory. 


85 
The first deduction is brokerage, 3 per cent........ .03 
The next deduction, 1% per cent. discount......... 0114 
Cans on a basis of $2.10 cost him.................. 26 
Green peas on a basis of 2%4c per pound cost........ 30 
Your box at the rate of 12c made up costs......... .06 
Your direct labor at present rate of wages will be 
Your label and condiment about................-. .02 


ROGERS Green Admiral : 
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Factory and overhead about 


Sales allowance, general overhead and interest will 


The good packer is not going to pack peas any cheaper than 
$1.15 this year, which is about 10 to 12 or 15c¢ cheaper than 1921. 
The loss on the cheap peas at 85c is too great to be made up on 
the other grades or siftings. 

Don’t kid yourself—get your pencil out and figure. Play 
the game fair with your stockholders and your company. The 
difference of a fraction of a cent. per dozen is not going to make 
any difference with the buyer or customer. When you sell your 
peas at 85c the other fellow makes the long profit. 

EXPERIENCE—These prices are based on a normal season, 
two line plant, eighty-five cases to the acre. If your season is 
short and you ‘do not get a normal pack, your labor and over- 
head will be considerably higher. 

Don’t care how good a gambler you are—you lose. 

IN THE MARKET FOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 

The following letter has just been received: 

602 N. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 

I have been referred to you for full information 
regarding the best places to buy machinery, cans, etc., to 
operate a complete canning plant. We propose the pro- 
cessing and canning of “ALL OF WHEAT,” which is the 
whole grain of wheat prepared by a process of our 
own, ready to eat. We desire to obtain cans 2-15/16x4 
in which to pack and cook the wheat, cans 2x2%, to be 
used as samples, covering machines, steam cookers and 
all that is necessary to maintain a modern canning plant, 
and we thank you to supply us with the above informa- 
tion and for giving the name of the writer to the pro- 
ducers of the above mentioned canning machinery or 
other machinery that you may suggest. 

We thank you to supply us with the above informa- 
tion as soon as possible, as we desire to get into opera- 
tion at once. I am, JACK H. DUNN. 


P. S.—We are also in the market for labels and con- 
tainers. 


. 
A small seeded, very sweet medium “‘Early,’’ 


originated by A. L. Rogers - and immensely popular by reason of 
its fine flavor and the heavy percentage with which its pack runs to 


the fancy sizes. 


TRAINED FOR A PURPOSE 


ROGERS Gem: 


Without any exception, the 
‘*Early’’ sweet we have ever grown. 


heaviest yielding medium 
Second only to Rogers Green 


Admiral in popularity because of its hardiness and even maturity, 


and splendid flavor. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED GROWER 


HORSFORDS Market Garden: 


Spots - Futures. 


An old time favorite with Canners because of its 
sturdy growth, dependableness as a cropper and lateness of maturity, 
being perhaps the latest of all the sweets. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CO. 
326_W. Madison St. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Ship Your Canned Goods 
in These BETTER BOXES 


H & Standard Canned Goods 
Boxes are the perfect con- 


tainers for all canned goods shipments. 
Millions of cans have been shipped in them, 
to all parts of the country and they have al- 
ways arrived unscratched, undented and in- 
tact at destination 

H & D Standard Canned Goods Boxes are 
strong, lighweight and inexpensive. They 
come folded flat for easy storage, yet are 
instantly assembled for packing. A trial 
order will convince you of their superiority. 


A Corrugated Fibre 
c Shipping Boxes 


Write us Today for Samples and 
Prices Stating Quantity Required 
and Sizes and Number of Cans to 
the Box. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 
800 Water St. “Sandusky, Ohio 


Canadian Address; Toronto 
King St. Subway and Hanna Ave. 
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HENRY BURDEN 


Formely President 
National Brokers Association 


writes:- 


“| readily ‘join in the as- 
sertion that everybody should 
help in this movement, other- 
wise he is assisting the man 
who is guilty of the unfair 
practices.” 


WHEELER SERVICE BUREAU 
280 Broadway, - - New York 


A Cameron Machine 
stands up to its job. 


asks no indulgence; 


SUPPORT CANNED FOODS WEEK 
MARCH 1--8 1922 
IT WILL HELP YOUR BUSINESS 


83 Lockseam Body- Maker with 
Soldering Attachment. 
150 can-bodies per minute 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CoO. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago 
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Label Pastes 
For Canners 


TINNOL The only strictly neutral 
Paste for labeling on tin. Sticks 
on lacquered or plaintin. Pre- 
vents rust spots. 1 oes not affect 
the most delicate colors. Does not 
warp or Wrinkle the paper. Keeps 
sweet in any weather. All ready 
for use. 


LABEL GLUE 1608-CC This gum we 
recommend especially for use in 
the ERMVULD WORLD and similar 
makes of bottle Labeling machines 
for attaching labels onto bottles. 


MACHINE GUM For labeling on 
glassand wood. Will resist mois- 
ture and keep your labels where 
you put them. Will not affect 
gloss or stain delicate papers Al- 
ready for use. 


ARABOL LABELING MACHINE PASTE 
An adhesive of extraordinary 
merit. Much stronger than flour 
paste. Will keep in sweet condi- 
tion for more than three months. 
Made especially for the KNAPP 
BURTand MORRALmachines and 
all machines using flour paste. 


LIQUID PICK-UP GLUE No 3784-T A 
clean and highily concentrated 
adhesive, ready for use on the 
BURT and KNAPP and similar 
machines for difficult or varnish- 
ed labels. 


EXPRESS GLUE 2662-B This glue we 
recommend for the shipping and 
labeling room for attaching labels 
by hand or brush to paper, wood, 
cardboard, burlap, etc. 


All of the above preparations are packed in 55-gal. casks. 33-gal. 


barrels. 10-gal. kegs and5-gal. kegs, 


CONDENSED PASTE POWDER One pound will make two gallons or 16 
pounds of pure white paste ready for use. Much better, stronger and 
smoother than flour paste. Made intwo minutes with boiling Water 
or live steam. No acid. Will not stain. Can be usedon KNAPP or- 


ot»er labeling machines. 


Packed in 300-ib. barrels 150-lb. barrels, 100-lb drums, 50-lb-drums 


25-lb. drums, 10-lb. bags. 
ARABOL WHEAT PASTE POWDER. 


Made up with cold water. 


Two 


pounds will make 3 gallons of thin paste or 2 gallons of heavy paste. 
Packed in 250-lb. barrels and 125-lb. bags. 


The Arabol Mnfg. Co. 


Largest Paste and Gum Manufacturers in the World 
100 WILLIAM ST,, NEW YORK 


The other machines in our complete line 
are just as good as our Double Seamers 


Samples for Test on Request 


Chicago Office: 20 E. Jackson Boulevard 


6666606406 
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FORGET!!~~--: 


Support 
Canned Foods 
Weer 

MARCH 1-8, 1922 
it Will Help Your. 
Business 


If the 
“Seal of Inspection” 
means anything to you 
USE 
Max Ams 


Double Seamers 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE Co. 


101 Park Avenue, New York City 
CHARLES M. AMS, President 


February 6, 1922. 
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15th Annual Canvention 


OF THE 


National Canners Association 


Canning Machinery and Supplies Assn. 
National Food Brokers Assn. 


HELD IN 


Louisville, Ky., January, 16 to 20, 1922 
RECORD OF MEETINGS 


Monday Jan. 16th, 1922 Wednesday Jan. 18th, 1922 


Board of Directors N. C. A. Pea Section 


Fruit Secti 
Opening Session N. C. A. 


Tuesday Jan. 17th, 1922 Sweet Potato Section 
Machinery & Supplies 
Inter- Association 


Milk Section 
Thursday Jan. 19th, 1922 


General Session 
Tomato Section 
Molasses & Syrup 
Maple Products 


Pumpkin Section Tomato Catsup Section 
Green & Baked Bean Section Milk Section 


Friday Jan. 20th, 1922 
General Session 


Machinery Hall Amusements 


19 
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THE LOUISVILLE CONVENTION 


HERE were fears of the Louisville Convention, but 

/ happily they were not realized. It was feared that the 

convention would prove disappointing, that it would 

merely ‘‘mark time” and that it would be without noteworthy 
result; but the convention did not prove disappointing. 

The opening session, held in Scottish Rite Cathedral on 
Monday afternoon lacked much of the eclat and nearly all of 
the brilliancy for which the opening session of a convention of 
the National Canners Association has become noted. 

Scottish Rite Cathedral was not an especially happy choice 
for the various sessions of the convention. Outwardly, the 
“cathedral” has the appearance of a church long since fallen 
into disuse, having nothing but “the monumental pomp of age’”’ 
to commend it. Inwardly, the ‘cathedral’ was gloomy as 
cathedrals are wont to be. It was in Scottish Rite Cathedral 
that the opening session, and still other sessions of the conven- 
tion took place. 

Bishop Woodcock, who had been invited to deliver the invo- 
cation, waited long and perhaps tediously for the canners upon 
whose hapless heads he-would draw down blessings. The 
canners were in no hurry; apparently they were not greatly 
interested in the opening session. The canners ‘came, not un- 
like “the whining schoolboy, with his satchel and shining morn- 
ing face, creeping like a snail unwillingly to school.” 

Arrangements for music had, unfortunately, miscarried 
and the singing of the National Anthem had to be omitted. It 
was indeed a very sombre setting for the opening session, a 
gloomy, cheerless setting; and it augured ill for the succeeding 
sessions and for the success of the convention itself. Finally 
the canners came and the pious offices of Bishop Woodcock 
were at once, and we hope efficaciously extended in their be- 
half. Mayor Quin felicitated the canners; he would have 
them feel very much at home in the city to which they had 
come for their high emprise. President Strasbaugh presided. 
Other presidents in evidence were Ogden S. Sells, of The 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association and Paul E. 
Kroehle, of the National Food Brokers Association. 

The gloom of which we have spoken, thick enough to cut 
with a knife, did not however, persist; soon it had entirely dis- 
appeared, and the meeting went on happily, hopefully and har- 
moniously. And at the conclusion of the meeting which had 
begun so dismally, so inauspiciously, there was a reason for 
saying that in practically all respects it was quite as success- 

- ful an opening session as had ever been conducted at a conven- 
tion of the National Canners Association. 

Serious minded men attended the sessions to listen with 
respectful attention to what other equally serious minded men 
had come to say to them. The orator with his “glittering and 
sounding generalities’ was not very conspicuously in evidence 
at the Louisville convention. The names of plain, unassum- 
ing and quite unpretending business men filled the program; 
they spoke simply and wholesomely, using plain terms; and for 
the most part they “talked sense” and when the gavel sounded 
on the closing session it was pretty well agreed that the conven- 
tion had after all proved a disappointment—a most agreeable 
disappointment. If,those persons who have a firm and abiding 
belief in the high mission of the National Canners Association 
had come to Louisville bringing gloom-filled minds with them, 
it may not be doubted that they went away, each to his separate 
home, convinced that the Louisville convention had realized 
none of their fears, but on the contrary, had quite fully and 
generously realized their best hopes. The Louisville conven- 
tion was indeed a success in spite of the grim forebodings of 
it and in spite of the series of awkward situations made mani- 
fest at the opening session. 

Twenty-five hundred persons attended the convention of 
which number there were nearly fourteen hundred canners, 
about seven hundred machinery and supply men and about four 


hundred brokers. The hotels were crowded. The man who 


went to Louisville without making hotel reservation was dis- 
tinctly ‘out of luck.’ 


If there was any gloom in the breasts of the canners and 
the machinery and supply men and the brokers it remained just 
there—in their breasts; most certainly it had no outward ex- 
pression. The canner, the machinery and supply man and the 
broker had each come through a gruelling experience and there 
were no dreamers of dreams among them; they had come to 


Louisville on serious purpose bent, bringing with them no illu- 
sions. ; 


“In idle wishes fools supinely stay; 
Be there a will, and wisdom finds a way.” 


It may be said that no idle wishes were expressed by the 
canners in attendance at the Convention convinced of the 
futility and uselessness of them. The canners were interested 
in things made of sterner stuff than mere dreams; they were 
interested in the rehabilitation of the great industry of which 
they are a part, to the end that the prosperity of their individual 
businesses might be made the more secure, the more stable, the 
more enduring. During the past three years the great business 
of American canning has suffered full meed of vicissitude, and 
the severest trials which the indvidual canner has ever suffered 
were those to which he has been exposed during the past three 
years. This being true it would, indeed, be surpassing strange 
did not the National Canners Association itself suffer something 
of the adversities with which the canning industry has been 
afflicted, and it did suffer them. 

The Louisville Convention would not withdraw itself from 
the unhappy spectacle of past days and all its wholesome 
lessons, and it would face the future unafraid. At the Louis- 
ville Convention there was displayed the courage of men who 
go down to the sea in ships and for whom the stress and storm 
of things no longer hold‘terror. ‘Brothers of the hurricane” 
they have proved their strength; and there were stronger men 
at the Louisville Convention than customarily go to them, 
though withal they were the same men of dreams and of cher- 
ished illusions in other days, now become still other men 
because of the adversities they had suffered, stronger, more 
valiant, more courageous men. 

If the canning industry is not the stronger because of past 
trial and travail it has misused its greatest opportunity. And 
if the individual canner is not stronger than he was because of 
his sore trials, adversity and its preachments have been for him 
a vain and useless thing. And if the National Canners Associa- 
tion itself has not attained to greater growth as a result of its 
own distressful experiences it has failed to improve an oppor- 
tunity that may not repeat itself during long years to come. 

But the National Canners Association has grown, even as 
the individual canner, and the canning industry itself has 
grown—grown in the things of soul, in the things of character, 
in the things of substance. That such a growth in character 
has taken place there may be no doubt, nor can it well be 
doubted that the canning industry is the stronger, and that the 
individual canner is the stronger, and that the National Canners 
Association is the stronger, because of the cruel (?) experiences 
to which each has been subjected. 

The Louisville Convention was a humble thing, naked of 
all pretense, of all blatancy, yet, taken by and large the Louis- 
ville Convention was a marked success. Indeed it was one of 
the most successful Conventions ever conducted by the National 
Canners Association; it proved the usefulness of the Associa- 
tion, it proved the stability of the Association—it proved the 
undoubted right which it has to remain among the canners 
serving them after the manner which canners desire to be 
served—faithfully, always faithfully. The Louisville Conven- 
tion proved the strength of the National Canners Association. 


- 
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MONDAY’S SESSIONS 


The Opening of the Convention 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Seelbach Hotel 
Louisville, January 16th, 1922. 
The first meeting of the 1922 Convention was that of the 


Board of Directors or Executive Committee held on Monday 


morning at ten o’clock and it is to the credit of the Association 
that almost the entire Board was represented. 

President Strasbaugh briefly reviewed the year’s work and 
showed that the Association was in quite good condition and 
that the new plan of organization was working out well. Pres- 
ident Strasbaugh said he believes the Association is more soi- 
vent, certainly as solvent, as it ever was in its history. 

Circumstances compelled Mr. Sid R. Cliff to resign as 
director and the Association accepted his resignation. The 
Nominating Committee will fill the vacancy. 

Vice-President Moore, speaking for the Finance Committee, 

reviewed conditions in detail and presented a plan for immedi- 
ate financing which met with the entire approval of the Board. 
In correction with this, in order to make the new plan definite, 
the date of May 15th, 1921 was agreed upon and accepted and 
all membership dues, etc., under the Revised Plan of Member- 
ship will begin from this date. It was necessary to adjourn the 
Meeting until 8 P. M. when the Board then met to consider an 
_amendment to the By Laws, covering the milk canners. This 
was gone into thoroughly and satisfactorily settled. It .was 
reported at the same time that the plan of immediate financing 
had been successfully accomplished. 


OPENING SESSION 


Monday, January 16, 1922, 2:00 P. M. 
President Harry P. Strasbaugh, Presiding, 


President) Strausbaugh dispensing with the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 

as the musicians had not arrived, and called upon the Rt. Rev. Charles’ 

deock, Epi 1 Bishop of Kentucky, to make the invocation. 
Bishop Woodcock thereupon offered a beautiful prayer. 4 
Mayor Quin, of Louisville, after being introduced, extended a hearty 
welcome, saying: 

“Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentlemen, the proverbial gates of 
Louisville are always open, and especially so to a convention such as this. 
And so, on behalf of the citizens, of Louisville, I am bringing to you a very 
cordial Louisville welcome and the very highest type and the best brand 
of Kentucky hospitality. I give you the most cordial of welcomes, Mr. 
President, and your visitors.” 

PRESIDENT STRASBAUGH: After thanking the Mayor, named the 
iia Committee, and referred to his address, distributed in pamphlet 
orm, 

In his report, after reviewing the developments of the year, and the 
progress of the readjusted plan of organization, President Strasbaugh offered 
the following recommendations: 

THE PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATIONS 

I would recommend during the coming year: 

1. That the Association continue its efforts in discouraging intentional 
eanning of inferior products and the production of inferioy and off- 
grades whenever the same can be avoided. : 

2. That every effort be made to encourage and assist ample capitaliza- 
tion among canners in keeping with the changing methods of distribution 
so that business may be thereby better stabilized and violent fluctua- 
tions, often productive of bankruptcy, may be avoided. tet 

&. That every member of the National Canners Association co-operate 
with the Traffic Committee so that it may be furnished with information per- 
taining to each canner’s need. s 

4. That our Association support and co-operate with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in the newly formed Canned Foods Divi- 
sion so that the duties on canned food exports may be so arra ised that 
the use of this imrortant product will be no longer prohibited on account of 
import duties exacted by foreign countries. oa 

5. That the members of the National Canners Association co-operate 
with the executive officers in bringing ahout the use of proper labels, sv 
that misbranding of every kind can be provided, and every can of food be 
labeled intelligently so that the consumer may know what to expect from 
the label. Also that the executive officers of the National Canners Associa- 
tion be advised by individual canners whenever any case of misbranding 
comes to their knowledge. 

6. That a closer relationship be encouraged between the farmer and 
the canner. This closer relationship can best be brought about through de- 
veloping the work of the Bureau of Raw Products Research. The work of 
this Bureau is of the greatest value in developing the information which 
canners and farmers need in order to improve their production methods, 
increase their yields, improve the quality and assure the future supply 
of the kind of raw products which the canning industry must have if it is 
to grow and prosper as we all wish. 

This same printed pamphlet gives the Secretary’s and the Treasurer's 
report: 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—GENERAL 
From January 9, 1921, to December 31, 1921. 


Receipts. 
irectory : 
Advertisements in and Sales of........ 4,210.22 


Advances to Inspection Services Refunded........++sseeeeeeerrers 47,102.83 
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Advances to Research Laboratories Refunded 


Canned Foods Week: 

———_ 4,660.25 
Hawaiian Pineapple Packers Advertising : 
337.37 
$280,065.75 
Disbursements. 

Executive Committee and Advisory 6,912.75 

Salaries—Secreary-Treasurer Asst. Secretary-Treasurer and Steno- 

Telegrams, Telephones, Expressage and Freizht.................5 3,032.34 

General Expense . 


Insurance and Taxes 
Legal Department 
Investigations .... 


President’s Expense 


Advanced to Inspection 65,240.81 
Canned Foods Export Coporation...............cccccccccescees a 52. 
Proportion Research Laboratories 17,611.65 
Advance to Researh Laboratories. 
Advertising Campaign: 
Receipts: 
icable Di 
Notes Receicable Discoun ( 218,928.91 
80,005.44 


ail 


Premium on Treasurer’s and Asst. Secretary’s Bonds.............- 75.00 ats 
9 
Il 
— 
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Cash on Hand December 31, 1921: 
General, Advertising and Inspection Funds 
(see note) 


337.3 


50.226.24 


$280,065.75 
NOTE.—It will be observed that $45,268.62 of the cash on hand at De- 


cember 31, 1921, has not been separated. The reason for this is because the 
Associaion has adopted a readjusted plan of membership and until the date 
is determined by the different committees when this readjusted plan shall 
take effect, it is impossible to definitely apportion the cash on hand to these 
funds. We are advised that this date will be fixed by the proper committees 
at the coming Louisville convention. 

e receipts and disbursements have been stated as heretofore, subject 
to such adjustment as may be necessary. 

STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS— 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
From January 9, 1921, to December 31, 1921 


Receipts 
American Can Company 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company .....................0.. 1,875.00 
Continental Can Company .................... 8,529.65 
Sale of—‘‘Canning and How to Use Canned Foods’”’............. 7.90 

$48,048.01 


(NOTE—We have not reproduced the Presidents report, which, as we 
have said’ was in printed form and covered a very active year in a full and 
comprehensive manner and has been distributed to all members. Nor have 
we reproduced the report of Secretary Gorrell, which likewise shows a year 
gf with fine work of benefit to all the industry, and done as only he could 

jo i 

But we have reproduced the report of the Treasurer that all may see how 
efficiently the funds at their disposal have been handled. And we want to 
mention here a fact not referred to in any report, and that is that every 
paid official, from Secretary Gorrell down, has accepted a very material re- 
duction in salary—some of them drastic—and that every possible saving has 
been affected. So the year 1922 finds the Association not only thoroughly 
solvent, and abundantly supported by a growing membership under the new 
plan, but operating under a greatiy reduced expense and yet not impaired 
in its ability to render a very high type of service. The N. C. A, has weath- 
ered its worst storm; came through in fine condition, and is going on in 
its service to all the industry—the greatest tribute that cou!d be paid to its 
officers.—The Editor.) 

The Nominating Committee was then named. 

THE PRESIDENT: Now, ladies and gentlemen, this is known as a 
Canners’ Convention, but I want to tell you that the Canning Supplies Asso- 
ciation have a great deal to do with the success of this convention, and if 


it wasn’t for that Association I don’t know what, kind of a convention we > 


would be able to hold. Mr. Sells, the President of the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association is with us this afternoon and it is particularly fitting 
that we have a word of greeting from him. 
“GREETING FROM THE SUPPLYMEN” 
By Ogden S. Sells. . 

It is gratifying to greet you on behalf of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association at this, the fifteenth joint convention of our industry, 
and even more gratifying to find such a large number have really survived 
the business mortality 1921 was presumed to have brought. We have passed 

rough some dark days together, but I feel the sun is now peeping out from 
behind the clouds again. I am confident this great basic industry is securely 
building to new heights on the firm and sturdy foundation you have laid for 
it by your unse‘ffish devotion to your Association duties, even though at times 
these duties have caused each one of you a very material sacrifice of your own 
time and money. 

What of 1922? What will it bring? A year ago many -felt the storm 
would soon be over—the world’s shelves being bare of goods a demand that 
called for years of peak production must exist, but we now see how futile was 
this belief rather this hope, for two impassible barriers stood in its path. 
Qne, we cannot eat cake and have it, and precisely this was occurring. Our 
total income was being spent to pay for the daiy cost of our dai'y bread 
and to pay for the wars of the days that had gone before. Second the tre- 
mendous expansion of all industries; the replacing of human with mechanical 
labor due to the shortage of human labor as a direct result of the war, made 
possible a production each year that could not be used in 12 months, if used 
domestically. We know that this last is absolute’'y true of our own industry 
and it is true of all oher industries. When the consumptoin of only the home 
market is considered. With the financial condition of most of the world all out 
of focus—the money of many countries so inflated by their printing presses 
that it cannot be seen as to value; the free exchange of commodities su 
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necessary to absorb the surplus production of manufacturing countries and 
retain their labor in complete employment at high wages was proven to be 
impossible. How long it will continue to be impossible no one knows, but 
it will require the best brains, and best thought and absolute unse‘fishness 
r a problems are to be solved, and the world put back on a firm financial 
‘ooting. 

Not only the canning industry but all industries that provide the daily 
necessities for the constmer—food, clothing, fuel, furniture and many others 
now find themselves handicapped financially in a way they never expected. 
Under the former conditions of merchandising, these. industries were able 
to depend on and realize a rapid turnover of their capital shortly after the 
season of flush production, either through the making of future sales or 
through definite orders placed a long time in advance. By owning their 
Plants and a small percentage of their working capital, they found it easy 
to borrow the balance actually necessary to finance production through the 
medium of short time borrowing which they could depend on repaying in 6U 
to 90 days. But they now find that the wholesalers and the retailers who acted 
as distributors and also as merchandise bankers taking in their product at the 
flush season and storing or banking it until the day of ultimate distribution, 
are now disposed to operate on small stocks and turn them rapidly. These 
men feel that they do not want to take a chance of being caught with a 
heavy load of merchandise on a declining market. I know that many pecple 
feel that this is but a temporary condition which will pass as soon a3 the 
distributors recover from the losses they have sustained, but if the wounomists 
are correct, then we are in for a period of declining values which may last 
from 15 to 20 years, and as good merchants, these men are not warranted in 
assuming speculative burdens at this time which they were able to assume 
in the past when in many cases the penalty of over-purchasing merely meant 
carrying the article until the next price peak and disposing of it then at 
a profit. If this be'ief is correct then all industries must at once arrange to 
own or control in the future a larger part of their working capital than ever 
before, so as to be in a position to assume this function on merchandise 
banking and carry their production from the day of manufacture practically 
to the day of distribution, so as not to be embarrassed by being compelled 
through the necessity of reducing loans to force their products on an un- 
willing market at a loss. And if values are to decline, as the economists 
assure us will he the case with each minor step finding values lower than 
before, then in addition to financing your production you must balance it 
closely with consumption so that you, too, can avoid the losses of carrying 
over merchandise and seeing it shrink in value as we go from step to step 
during this declining period of our present business cycle. 

Gentlemen, we have heard many times that the canning industry is in 
its infancy and he possiblities which lay before it are giants compared to tis 
achievements of the past. Unquestionably this is true, for all food industries 
are basic industries and as such, must grow to the end of time. Whether 
the growth of the canning industry is rapid or slow depends largely on 
you men and how you shape your future business policy. The consumer of 
today and the consumer of yesterday, though one and the same person, are 
taking entirely different views of the value of their money. Yesterday in 
the consumers mind it was not a quesion of price nor quality nor even of 
values; it was merely a tremendous demand “‘when can you deliver;’’ a 
demand inspired by the wages being paid—combined with an hysterical relief 
that war was over. But today in many cases wages are reduced even 50 per 
cent.; many workers have been out of employment for a considerable period ; 
and the demand is no longer for delivery, but for honest value at a price 
the worker can afford to pay. Bear in mind that not only our own workers 
but the people of every land are anxious to work and produce; anxious to see 
their money back to something like its normal value. They are all making 
tremendous efforts to return to this desirable position. You may say these 
things do not effect the canning industry directly, for most of our products 
are consumed within the borders of our own country. True, but what of the 
steel maker who is your consumer? He is in competition with the steel makers 
of England, France and Germany. What of the weaver, also your consumer? 
They compete with world competition and yet eat your food. These men 
and nearly all workers, must in their own production meet competition 
in every market of the world save our own, on an equal footing, and to 
meet it, their wages are reduced and their buying power reduced. So keep 
them in your mind, for though you may not have diréct competitors abroad, 
you have a mighty host indirectly, that can reduce consumption tremendously. 
So it is up to you men to make certain in 1922 that you are producing at 
the lowest possible cost consistent with good quality; that your overhead 
expenses, every item of them, are reduced as much as possible and that your 
goods are being marketed as near to your place of pr di tion as Dp so 
as to give the consumer the advantage of the lowest freight rates. % 

After you have accomplished all of these important things, do not think 
that the consumers are going to rush to your market; they are not. They 
will be urged to buy every other type of food known te man; urged repeatedly 
through clever advertising and tremendous sales efforts, because all industries 
are bending every energy to bring about a return of prosperity and are 
making every possible effort to drive their goods home to the consumer. 
This industry must awaken to a new era of salesmanship if it is to compete 
successfully with other industries. There must be born a univesral sales- 
menship never known here before—a salesmenship where not only the man who 
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produces proclaims the values of his foods, but where each can must in itself 
be a silent salesman; so winning in its appeal when opened that it will 
cause the user to buy and open more cans. When this has been accomplished, 
then the consumer’s heard wil! be truly wed to canned foods. 

You have an opportunity at this convention to learn how the cosumer 
feels towards you. The Machiney Hall will be open each evening, free of 
chargé, to the citizens of Louisville, and a complete display of cut samp!es 
of canned foods under the brands of the producer will be shown there in 
connection with the Machinery and other exhibits. Make this a genuine busi- 
ness convention, even though you are not one of the exhibitors of canned 
foods. Spend at least a part of each evening in the Hall, talk to your pros- 
pective customers: learn how they feel about the foods you are offering, listen 
to their suggestions as to how you can serve them better and when this con- 
vention is over make up your minds as you go home that you are going to 
look over the head of the retailer,, and over the head of the wholesaler, 
both of them your agents, and gaze right down into the homes of your cus- 
tomers, the ultimate consumers and give them in 1922 food that they will 
thoroughly enjoy. 

Lets all get together and put this canned foods exhibit across—lets make 
it our annual missionary revival meeting at each convention from this time 
forth, using it, together with the front page publicity the convention re- 
ceives from the newspapers of each city where it is held, to spread the gospel 
of the great value of canned foods to the people of that city. The joint 
effort will be a tremendous factor in converting them. Speaking for the 


supply man, he has always stood shoulder to shoulder with you in the past 
in meeting your problems, and I gladly and happily renew the pledge we have 
given you so often “we are for you 100 per cent.” 

THE PRESIDENT: In ascertaining the public sentiment in getting up 
the program for this convention, I think we heard. the echo coming from 
every quarter that we should make this a business convention—more busi- 
ness, less talk. You are going to have very little talk in this convention ; 
in fact, this meeting is abut the only effort in that direction that we expect 
to make. I think, though, that we fully appreciate, as canners, that we 
need this kind of talk, and this kind of sales talk which has just been given 
us by, our. friend, Mr. Ogden Sells, President of the Canning Machinery 
and 


It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you the President of the 
National Food Brokers’ Association. He, too, has added to our success 
during this year of stress and worry and gre he has been an advirser 
of great value in the canning industry. Mr. Kroehle. 

PROBLEMS FACING THE ‘CANNER 
By Paul E. Kroehle. 

Two great problems face us who are in the business of food, First, the 
necessity of the application of the rule of supp!y and demand. The producers 
must study the consumer’s economic condition and intelligentiy conduct their 
businesses in accord therewith. There must be avoided any probability or 
possibility of too excessive a pack which usually results in demoralization and 
diaster to themselves. Second'y, the necessity of the spirit of “getting to- 
gether.”” Not by any means the trust idea, but rather the direct opposite. 
All elements of trade or the various links in the chian of food distribution 
must deliberately study the situation and function in a friendly co-operative 
spirit of mutual understanding and sympathy. The year of 1922 will then 
run its course with re-adjustments in food constant!y occurring without 
bringing in its wake further losses to the proudcers and distributors. 

The President next introduced Mr. W. G. Campbell, Acting Chief of the 
aos sf Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. 

THE EFFICIENT ENFORCEMENT OF THE FOOD AND a ACT IN- 
SPIRES CONFIDENCE IN THE CONTENTS OF THE C 
By W. G. Campell, Acting Chief, Bureau of eee eg 

Mr. Campbell said in part. 

The purpose of the Bureau of Chemistry and its relationship to in- 
dustry is, I am sure, well established in the mind of each of you. Your 
energetic and efficient Washington office in acquainting you with those func- 
tions of the Government which have a bearing upon your business has over- 
looked none of its branches. The chiefs of our Bureau, through their re- 
spective periods of service, have met with you fr tly and di d the 
administrative questions of the organization. No trade body to my knowledge 
has enjoyed greater opportunity for learning prompty of the scope and charac- 
ter of Federal activity in which it had a nomral interest than the National 
Canners’ Association. I congratulate you upon this situation. It is our 
desire to assist in whatever way we may to perpetuate this condition in your 
Association not only, but to aid in the creation of a similar state of affairs 
in other organizaiions of food and drug manufacturers. Such bodies afford 
a means for the promotion of the best interest of the individual manufacturer 
and by that token there is produced simultaneously an improvement in the 
quality of the collective output. To that end our aims are identical. 

The Bureau of Chemistry is and always has been committed to an im- 
provement in the character of the nation’s food supply, honestly produced 
and honestly sold. How to achieve this goal is the basic question upon which 
its policy is determined. 

The Bureau for some time has recognized the necessity for a thorough 
revision of the regulations promulgated for the enforcement of the law. 
These regulations as originally issued by the Secretaries of Treasury, Agri- 
culture and Commerce in compliance with the requirement of the act have 
been reconsidered and tentative revisions drafted. It is expected that this 
work will be completed and new regulations issued at an early date. Im- 
mediately thereafter it is the intention of the Bureau to undertake a similar 
revision of its Food Inspection Decisions and Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncements. Some of these decisions are obsolte. The trade practices to 
which they relate no longer exist. In this revision we hope to eliminate con- 
flicting features and so to arrange the final form of issuance that members 
of our own force and state and city officials not only, but manufacturers 
and dealers themselves may without difficulty determine definitely and cor- 
rectly the position of the Bureau on any question about which it has pub- 
lished an opinion. 

Contrast, as I can, the condition which existed a dozen years ago in a 
certain portion of the canning trade with the condition of today, as I know 
it, in the same portion of the trade. The improvements denote a healthy 
Progress. While some of this change may be ascribed to the natural advance- 
ment which occurs with the passage of time and to the beneficent, persuasive 
influence of trade organizations, I am convinced that knowledge of the ex- 
istence of this law, necessity for a compliance with its provisions, and con- 
viction that it would be enforced energetically, were factors ‘rom which 
the greatest influence and inspiration in this direction were derived. 

Food Law Helps the Canner. 

The Supreme Court has declared that this law was enacted for the pro- 
tection of the consumer. That is true and its enforcement is with that 
interpretation steadfastly in mind. But it extends to the manufacturer 
very definite benefits. It suppresses illegal competition. But to you it is in 
my judgment a boon for the more important reason that it has created in the 
minds of the public a confidence in the integrity of your product. How fully 
this advantage is realized I do not know. Nevertheless, it is very real; it 
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does exist. The public believes, and with ample justification, that on the 
whole the food supp!ied them today is wholesome, properly prepared and 
truthfully labeled. 

I would not have it inferred that the development of the yoeny in- 
dustry or the development of any food manufacturing industry had been to a 
point where objections no longer exist. We have not, and perhaps never 
will reach that utopian state. However, the improvement which has occurred 
within the past few years justifies the forecast that the most grievous faults, 
those which are fundamental in their nature, can be and will be eliminated 
in due time. 

SCIENTIFIC THE CANNING INDUSTRY 
y R. I. Bentley. 

Following a discussion a meeting a former Louis- 
ville convention, the first Research Committee was Poole Reve and there 
was started the investigation of ptomaine poisoning undertaken by 
Dr. Rosenau, of Harvard. It seems fitting thut as the initial discus- 
sions of research work were taken at a convention in Louisville, this 
Convention should give its endorsement and backing to the broader 
movement which your directors have undertaken. 

The expression “Ptomaine Poisoning’ covered a multitude of sins, 
for many doctors and diignosticians found it a convenient way to cover 
their ignorance, while the newspaper reporter and headliners found it 
a startling and alarming pbrase to catch the eye. The expression is 
still used, and, for the most part, inadvisedly, but we hear compuara- 
tively little of *ptomaine poisoning nowadays, because of Dr. Rosenau’s 
report on this subject. It behooves us, therefure, not to be content 
with this splendid achievement in our national work, for it is obvious 
that our organization should be progressive, seeking new fields, to clear 
away prejudice and obstructions, cultivate the fields and harvest the 
good results for the benefit not only of our industry, but for the con- 
sumers in general. 


Research work for the benefit of the canned foods industry should 
undertake at least two things—first, the improvement of our products 
in every way possible; and, second, the removal of the prejudice which 
exists in the minds of so many people against anything canned. 

It is with considerable reluctance that I come to address you on 
this subject, because there seems to be a feeling among many canners 
that this is a California problem, and for that reason it might give a 
more correct impression if other members of our Research Committee 
should appear before you at this time, In spite of the fact that cases 


of botulism have arisen in connection with canned food products. par- 
ticularly home-canned products, from Atlantic States and from States 
in the Middle West, it is perfectly natural that the average canner 
should feel that California is more particularly concerned because of 
the greater publicity which has attached to the few notable cases in 
connection with Californian ripe olives. It is also perfectly natural 


@ 
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for canners of vegetables and animal products which have not been 
featured in any of these cases, to believe that they are not concerned, 
but a very superiicial investigation of the facts will convince the intel- 
ligent person that this is a problem of vital importance to every pro- 
ducer of canned foods. It is true that by far the larger number of. 
eases has come from home-cauned products, in spite of the fact that 
the quantity produced in this way is in very small proportion to the 
enormous quantities produced commercially. Nevertheless, these trou- 
bles are at the foundation of the prejudice which limits the consump- 
tion and distribution, and, therefore, limits the ,;roduction of canned 
foods, and any canner who fails to give this matter his most serious 
consideration is going through the ostrich performance of hiding his 
head in the sand. 

It is natural, too, that California should be closely identified with 
this investigation, because it so happencd that in November, 1913, an 
outbreak of botulism occurred at Stanford University, in Californiu. 
The Stanford University Medical Department took immediate charge of 
the investigation, and came to the conclusion that the difficulty had 
come from some home-packed string beans which they had served as 
a salad, and at that time began qa most thorough-going and intelligent 
investigation under the auspices of Stanford University, conducted con- 
tinuously by Dr. Ernest C. Dickson. His work was early recognized 
in scientific circles and in the medical profession, with the result that 
in every case of food poisoning in the Western States information was 
submitted to him for his consideration, and treubles which may have 
been botulism in other States and diagnosed as ptomaine poisoning 
were earlier recognized in the Pavific Coast States as botulism. 


Something over two years ago there was an outbreak of botulism, 
supposed to have come from eating rij.e olives in a certain Middle 
West State. A few weeks later there was unother outbreak of botulisin 
from the same pack of olives, aud in still another State another out- 
break followed. ‘The case last mentioned occurred in the State of Mon- 
tana. The Board of Health of that State investigated the articles of 
food that had been eaten at the meal where the trouble was supposed 
to have arisen, with the result that every article of canned food that 
had been euten at that meal was quarantined in the town where the 
supplies eaten at this meai had been purchased, and a State quaran- 
tine was contemplated, not merely as applying to ripe olives, but as 
applying to canned corn, peas, fish and mk, for it so happened every 
article of food eaten at the meal had been in the nature of canned 
food. One of the largest and most reputable wholesale grocery houses 
in the country wus concerned in this matter, because some of the olives 
in question had been stuffed with pitsientos and repacked. The whole- 
sale grocer in question was located in 2 State in the Middle West, from 
which point his products were distributed practically all over the 
country. You can _ readily understand, therefore, how prejudicial to 
the industry it would be if every time there was an alleged case of 
botulism the respective State bourds of health would quarantine all 
the canned foods eaten at several meals prior to the outbreak, and it 
should he borne in mind that the symptoms of botulism are similar to 
the symptoms of other maladies. It naturally follows that every can- 
ner and every wholesale grocer is deeply concerned in this problem. 

While all of the cases reported up to that time, so far as commer- 
cial canned foods are concerned, were presumably caused by ripe olives, 
nevertheless there had been cases of botulism caused by eating home- 
canned vegetabJes, and while at first thought it might have seemed 
advisable for canners to drop the canning of olives and confine their 
attention to articles that had not yet been affected, the research work 
that had been dene pointed strongly to the fact that other articles 
might become affected, so instead of taking the narrow view and let- 
ting olives stand the entire burden of this trouble, tke directors of 
the National Canners Association agreed to father the investigation and 
raise a fund for that purpose, 

Following the experience of the Research Committee, with Dr. 
Rosenau in his investigation of ptomaines, your Research Committee 
secured a continuance of Dr. osenau’s interest through the Harvard 
Medical Institute, and he, in connection with Dr. Dickson, of Stanford 
University, and Dr. Meyer, of the University of California, with their 
assistants and their laboratories, have been carrying on thorough- 
going, scientific investigations. Dr. Dickson had already made quite 
extensive reports of his research work. Dr. Meyer, of the University 
of California, undertook to direct work for the Hooper Research fSabor- 
atories. At the suggestion of these two gentlemen, and with the as- 
sistance of the Governor, of the State of California and the presidents 
of the two universities, the industry was fortunate in securing the 
services of Dr. Geiger, of the Public Health Service, who has conducted 
all of the field work in this investigation. Drs. Dickson, Meyer «nd 
Geiger have just made a very extensive report to the Surgeon General, 
and it is expected that this report will be published in a_ scientific 
journal, after which canners will be in a position to use this informa- 
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tion and any part of the report. We are informed that Dr. Rosenau 
will complete. his report by September of this year, and that Drs. 
Meyer, Dickson ard Geiger will complete their combination report 
some time during the coming summer. It is important, of course, 


. that this report should be published in scientific journals in order to 


have the proper authority and influence with the medical profession. 
As there is not much literature en this subject and what there is is 
largely resulting from meat or sausage poisoning, physicians can hardly 
be blamed for jumping to hasty concluions. Most of them now know 
the symptoms of botulism; most of them know that it is caused by 
bacillus botulinus; that this organism is anuerobic, i. e., that is does 
not thrive in the presence of oxygen, and that, therefore, the hermet- 
ically sealed can is a favorable location for its growth. 

Most of the cases of botulism which caused so much notoriety so 
far as commercially canned foods ure concerned, were caused by one 
little batch of olives put up in glass. If all the facilities were put 
together and compared with the aggregate pack, the chances of poison- 
ing from eating olives are so remote that the average person would 
think it hardly worth considering. 

For over twenty years olives have been regarded ag a pickle which 
would keep perfectly well in brine even without the application of 
heat or other methods of sterilization, but of a sudden and out of a 
clear sky come these few but horrible cases. They have been featured 


in the headlines and have made ripe olives a by-word on the vaudeville 
stage. The immediate and direct result has been the prostration of 
the olive industry in California, not merely for the canners, but for 
the growers and producers of olives. Public confidence is being re- 
stored but slowly, and when one thinks what widespread disaster 
would follow similar experience in connection with some of the staple 
lines of vegetables which are packed in enormous quantities, one can 
realize the disaster and the serious effect upon the producers and can- 
ners, Wholesale and retail grocers of the country. We must not over- 
look the fact that there have been alleged cases of botulism occurring 
from eating other commercially canned vegetables, and in Eastern 
States, as well as in the West, and the laboratories inform us that it 
is really easier to innoculate some other vegetable than it is to innocu- 
laie ripe olives, ; 

Some have had the feeling that from past experience that the out- 
breaks of botulism are so rare that they are hardly worth considering 
and the industry might lie back and let the thing run its course, ulti- 
mately getting by with the same proportion of business that they have 
been enjoying in the past, but the prejudice in the minds of so many 
people is so strong against canned foods that for the good of the 
industry it would seem to be the heaviest responsibility and the most 
important function of the National Canners Association to take hold 
of this problem, to solve all of the problems in relation to botulism in 
so far as it affects canned foods, and to take up every form of food 
poisoning that is likely to affect our products. The lack of informa- 
tion regarding the priciples of the diet is appalling, and the general 
eauses of food poisoning from so-called fresh animal and vegetable 
foods are hardly understood. The canning industry is usually blamed 
tor all such unknown conditions, so it would seem to be for our inter- 
est to see that all kinds of food poisoning are investigated, whether 
they relate directly to canned foods or not, and that in the public 
health service our Government has a heavy responsibility to see that 
work of this kind is amply financed and supported, 


As a direct result of the investigation which has been conducted 
under the auspices of the National Canners Association, the California 
State Board of Heulth has sent rules and regulations in relation to the 
processing of certain articles, particularly ripe olives and spinach, 
und has indicated to the cannerg that unless they are processed in 
accordance with some of the findings which have been made by the 
Research Committee, the products will not be 1egarded as suitable for 
human consumption. The short of the matter is that they are requir- 
ing sterilization at certain temperatures and for certain periods, which 
will insure the safety of the products. The toxic material is neutral- 
ized at a lower temperature than the micro-orgunism itself, but as a 
result of these investigations the thermal death point has been estab- 
lished at which temperature these micro-organisms are destroyed. It 
is probably too much to expect that when this report igs completed 
that all troubles from B. Botulinus may be solved, but we are satisfied 
that if the conclusions regarding the thermal death point when finally 
reached by these scientists are faithfully observed, there will be no 
further trouble so far as caned foods ure concerned. 

So we may congratuate ourselves on the good work that the Na- 
tional Canners Association has done for the industry in the past, and 
surely there can be no work more important for the National Canners 
Association to carry on in the future. 

The new program contemplates the handling of any advertising, 
not through the natienal organization, but through the various sec- 
tions or units in the organization. If, for example, the Milk Section 
er the Tomato Section or any other section desires to advertise, it can 
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profit by the experience ef the national organization in its recent 
campaign. 

The inspection system ig not to be discontinued entirely, but there 
will be no effort to pass upon the quality nor the entire pack of any 
individual canner, The inspection will be along preventative lines, by 
detecting the careless packers who are operating under wrong methods 
or under unsanitary conditions, trying to bring them to proper stand- 
ards through moral suasion or through the efforts of the State Boards 
of Health or the Board of Food and Drug Inspection, 


But the feeling of the committee is that the research work is the 
fundamental thing. We must put our house in order so ag to remove 
and prejudice, whether the prejudice is ill founded or not. Accord- 
ingly, the new program will take up this research work in the expecta- 
tion that we will have our canned foods certainly as gvod or better 
quality than the freshly cooked article, and then by the scientific 
investigation of all forms of food poisoning and the proper distribution 
of this knowledge, to educate the medical fraternity, the municipai, 
State and Federal food officials, and finally the public generally, that 
canned foods are the safest foods to eat. When this is accomplished, 
it is safe to assume that we shall not be able to supply the demand 
even if we double the capacity of our present plants. It is needless 
te say that the problem cannot be solved immediately. The prejudice 
is of long standing and will take a long time to remove it. It wiil not 
do for any canner to evade this issue by suying that he hag never had 
any trouble and that his products have never been called into question. 
There have been several causes of dramatic and tragic justice which 
have fallen on individual canners of that type who have taken that 
sume position, and they ure now the ones chiefly concerned. 


The fruit canners might not have felt especially concerned in this 
matter because the micro-organism does not thrive in acid mediums, 
and so far as is Known, there never have been any cases, at least in 
commercially canned fruits. Nevertheless, the fruit canners of Cali- 
fornia realize the prejudice which has arisen against canned foods in 
general and are carrying a full share of this burden. In fact, up to 
the present time, they have carried more than their share. 


So the appeal is made to you that every canner should help to solve 
this trouble, because it affects his product indirectly if not directly, 
and while it may be true that no article he is putting into the cans 
ut the present time has caused betulism or any other form of food 
poisoning, he need not rest secure, for he does not know what day 
something of that kind may occur. On the principle that “an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” let ug put our shoulders to 
the wheel on this research work and bring the knowledge to the public 
that canned fcods are not only the safest foods to eat, but the best 
foods to eat, 

THE PRESIDENT: It now becomes my pleasure to announce, ladies 


and gentlemen, the President of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Mr, J, W. Herscher. 


ADDRESS OF J. W. HERSCHER 


President of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
From the members of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association whom 
I have the honor to represent, I bring to you greetings, and cordial wishes 
for a successful and beneficial convention. 


We are meeting in Louisville, Ky., a city and state famed far and wide 
for the warmth of their hospitality. I am told that Louisville is the largest 
leaf tobacco market in the world, and also that it was, up to a certain 
date, the largest corn products manufacturing center. In addition, it has 
the unique distinction of having the one inland life-saving station in America. 

I firmly believe that this annual convention of canners from all sections 
of the United States will be one of outstanding prominence and importance 
for many years to come, because of an almost universal desire on the part 
of canners and allied trades to meet on common ground with representa- 
tives of those associations whose members are their chief distributors. 

I think I am safe in saying that the food industry has “arrived’”’ closer 
to normalcy than the industries supplying other necessaries of human com- 
fort, i. e, shelter, feul, clothnig and transportation. 

_ _I feel that a careful survey by safe, sane and progressive men of your 
industry, in conference with representative wholesale grocers, for the purpose 
of a thorough study and right understanding of the probl of pr ing 
and converting for the market your products for sale and distribution through 


the wholesale grocer, is really one of the big, vital, social problems demand- 
ing a solution, 


_In the theory, this may seem easy of accomplishment. But, while the 
whims of nature must be considered by you as canners, along with occasional 
minor troubles, the wholesale distributor. you must remember, has no control 
over financial or ecenomic conditions which affect his ability to function as 
you think he should. In relieving the producer of his produce—in other 
words, from about 1914 on—the manufacturer or canner has simply pro- 
duced to his maximum capacity, giving little heed, especially since the close 
of the war, to surplus stocks in the hands of all elements from original pro- 
ducers to final consumers. 


At whom can you point an accusing finger? Can you rightly blame 
the farmer whose crops represent greatly diminished buying power? Can 
you justly blame the manufacturer who has stopped the wheels of his ma- 
chinery and deprived millions of employees of their opportunity to earn their 
daily bread? It is but a human trait to feel our own pain and sorrows the 
most without lavishing either sympathy or understanding on our neighbor. 
We have all had our full mead of trials and tribulations, but have lost sight 
of our neighbor’s plight. Vision and a sympathetic understanding, while 
they will not directly remedy conditions, must play an important part in 
destroying the mental torpor from which our economic and commercial ac- 
tivities have but recently emerged. 


For your benefit, I can truthfully say that wholesale grocers, during 
the past three years, in fact, always, have naturally put forth the most 
strenuous and diligent efforts to sell your products. Does anyone even for 
a moment believe that there exists the whclesaler, or even the retail grocer, 
who would willingly try to restrict his sales or curtail his business? The 
ultimate consumer, who pays the bills, has been and always will be the final 
authority. His prosperity and well-being is the only barometer for reassuring 
trade weather. 


It has been observed during the past season that there are many canners 
of s 1 food ducts who have failed to dispose of their packs and who 
unfortunately have suffered financial loss. They subscribe to the belief that 
the meat Packers Consent Decree of February 27, 1920, is responsible for 
their misfortune. There also exists in some quarters the belief that this 
Decree, which is intended to prevent the “Big Five’ Meat Packers from 
dealing in lines unrelated to their slaughtering business ownership of public 
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THE story of his life which we asked him to send he did not 

send, and so we must proceed without it. James Moore was 
born somewhere in New York. Date, February 22nd, 1873. At 
an early age he went to school, still later he went to high-school. 
Completing a distinguished high-school course he entered upon 
and completed a distinguished course at college. In the office 
at Judge—he read law; then he was admitted to the bar and dur- 
ing a number of years practiced there. Mr. Moore is educated, 
very much so, we think; we do not merely think that he is edu- 
cated, we know that he is; indeed we have indisputable proof of 
it. We do not know what Mr. Moore’s academic degrees are, 
but we know what they ought to be; therefore, Mr. Moore has 
had conferred upon him by various and sundry Alma Maters the 
following degrees: A. B., A. M., Ph. D., Lit. D. and L. L. D. 
These encumbrances, curiously enough, have in nowise spoiled 
him. The wonder is that Mr. Moore didn’t go to Congress; he 
would have adorned that august body; but perhaps, there were 
conscientious scruples. We amost forgot to say that Mr. Moore 
is happily married, and Mrs. Moore, by the way, is a most 
charming woman. After quitting the bar and all its opulent 
hopes Mr. Moore entered the canning business. Just why Mr. 
Moore foreswore the law in favor of canning nobody seems 
to know. It is a personal secret and as such we respect it. It 
is too much of a task on the imagination to trace his ascent to 
the very topmost peak of canning and to do so would have the 
effect of exciting envy in the hearts of all our readers. In his 
early youth James was reminded that there was always room at 
the top; and from that day till this day James has had a most 
peculiar interest in the top, which explains why he is now at the 
top of the National Canners Association. 

We are curiously interested in Mr. Moore’s forebears. We are 
sure that among. his forebears there was a distinguished James 
Moore for whom our subject was named, for otherwise the name 
of the president of the National Canners Association would be 
George Washington Moore. We like the name “James Moore” 
because of its euphony and because of its solidity; no other name 
than James would fit our subject so well; it would be a profana- 
tion of a thing sacred to speak of our subject as “Jim’’ Moore; 
and nobody ever does. 

For the enlightenment of the unobserving it may be remarked 
that Mr. Moore is vice-president and general manager of the 
New York Canners, Inc., Rochester. We trust we have suc- 
ceeded in drawing a colorful picture of James Moore, Gentleman . 
and scholar and President of the National Canners Association. 
Thus endeth the first section of our story. With a long life 
and a busy life, before him, a life in which there will be much 
of distinguished achievement we shall leave the remainder of Mr. 
Moore’s life story to some future historian to tell, ‘and we charge 
him to tell it with the same fidelity to truth as we have told our 
story, and with the same grace and charm. 


cold storage warehouses, stock yards, stock yard market papers, etc., was the 
work of wholesale grocers. Your inability to find a market for your 1920 or 
1921 pack is the result of economic conditions, world wide in extent, and 
affecting, I dare say, every living human being in some way. | 

A few days ago Swift & Co.’s statement for the year ending November 
5, 1921, showed an inventory loss of $20,000,000. Can you conceive of Swift 


buying your products for war-prices and sure losses when they were taking 
such a drastic loss on stock on hand? No, indeed! The “dear folks’? were 
not interested in buying something for which there was no market, and eag- 
erly grasped the opportunity of avoiding some heavy losses in the grocery 
business. Now that the storm clouds have cleared they are eager once more 
to resume their interrupted march. 
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If you will take the time to write the Governmental authorities having 
the matter in charge for the facts regarding the proceedings leading up to 
the consummation of this Decree, you wiil find that wholesale grocers had 
nothing to do with this proceeding in equity—no more than wholesale gro- 
cers had to do with another “Consent Decree’? that the present Attorney 
General has just announced. The then Attorney General assumed this task 
pursuant to his sworn duty to the pub.ic to enforce the iaws of this country 
and won widespread approbation for his great public service. 

I want to say a little more on this subject and I beg your indulgence 
because I feel that a Decree of this kind, affecting the producing as well 
as the consuming pub.ic, needs full and frank discussion, to make possible a 
proper understanding of the matter. A hurried historical statement of fact 
may therefore be he pful. 

The entrance of the “Big Five’ meat, packers, or of certain firms in- 
cluded in the so-called “Big Five,’’ into the production, manufacturing can- 
ning and distribution of food products, wholly foreign to the meat-packing in- 
dustry, is, comparatively speaking, of recent origin. Their progress, how- 
ever, was unusually rapid and the greatest advances were recorded during 
the war or speculative period. ate 

Independent operators in all branches of food trades soon rea‘ized that 
they were confronied ty a new type of competition. In the first place, the 
great aggregation of capital and the wide ramifications of the individual meat 
packers’ organization gave them a tremendous power. Their credit resources 
were practically unlimited. ‘lhe size of their undertakings, due to such large 
resources and the mobile and centarlized character of their operations were 
truly Napoleonic. 

But that is not the complete story. The wholesale grocers and all 
units of the independent food trades feel that they are fu ly capable of meet- 
ing any fair and legitimate competition, barring only competition due to the 
control of sources of supp y of raw products. The unfair advantzges that 
accrue to the meat packers from the ownership and operation of their 
private refrigeartor cars is simp y one phase of the menace to canners and 
distributors. Through the operation of these peddler cars, the meat packer 
is enabled to put non-perishable grocery products in the fast refrigerator cars 
that receive expedited service and preferential freight rates from the rail- 
roads. And mark well that this is the factor that has aided most in secur- 
ing to them the comp.ete control of pouitry and dairy products. 

We as intelligent who.esale grocers and you as intelligent canners and 
informed representatives of the consuming public cannot faii to realize that 
the comparaively small and independenly owned and managed competitive 
concerns cannot compete with the “Big Five” for any length of time on 
these terms. There can be but one result—a constantly expanding domination 
by the “Big Five’’ in unre'ated food lines, in aidition to the control they now 
exercise in the meat industry itself. Who can view this deve.opment with 
equanimity ? 

Way back in January, 1919, W. F. Bode, with General Counsel of the 
National Association, appeared before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the House of Representatives and made the first emphatic, public 
protest, accompanied Ly a thoroughgoing statement of facts against the special 
advantages granted by the railroad to the “Big Five’ packers. Congress 
then called for the facts in the possession of the Federal Trade Commissin. 
In March and June of 1919, the Executive Committee and the Convention ot 
the National Association cleared the way for an appeal to the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and proceeded to attack the unfair, preferential treatment 
the packers enjoyed at the hands of the railroads of this country. 

In Ju-y, 1919, the National’s petition was filed and seven state associa- 
tions and the State of Michigan promptly intervened as complainants. 

In December, 1919, Attorney General Palmer announced that the “Big 
Five” had voluntarily come to him and offered to consent to a court de- 
cree, in which they would agree, in a two-year period, to cease manufactur- 
ing and distributing cerain unrelated lines. 

It should be added here that not only had the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Food Administration and Congressional Committees investigated 
the “Big Five” and issued warnings against a food monopoly, but investiga- 
tions were instituted at the direction of the Department of Justice before 
grand juries in New York and Chicago. In addition, the National Associa- 
‘tion was pressing its case to a conclusion. 
In February, 1920, the Decree was formally signed. How, then, can it be 
said that the wholesale grocers were responsible for the entry of the Decree? 
This brings the story down to recent date when Attorney General Daugh- 
erty announced early in September of 1921 that he had under advisement 
modifications of the Decree that would completely wipe out the restrictions 
that had been thrown around the “Big Five’ to prevent their expansion into 
the general food lines. You know the story of the hearing that was finally 
secured and the widespread support that was given the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association by organizations representing canners, dried fruit in- 
terests, coffee roasters, food brokers, chain stores, consumers, the State 
of Michigan, Western canners, manufacturers and others. 
Only a few days ago final oral arguments were held before the com- 
mittee appointed by Attorney-General Daugherty to advise him, and briefs 
were filed. The decision is now, so to speak, in the “Lap of the Gods.” 
await it anxiously and certainly you must await it anxiously. 
wish to take this opportunity to commend the National Canners’ 
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Association for the splendid effort that it is making along with our organ- 
ization to detiate rates that app y to food prodcuts. If there is any class of 
commodities which deserves attention, food products certainly head the list. 
All are consumers of food products, and a reduction in freight rates on 


food products will immediate.y be retiected in savings to every human being 
in the United States. 


I firmly believe that a very large part of the friction and troubles you 
have to contend with cn such of your prdoucts as are packed in tin, is the 
iack of some standard dening “standard tin,” which would enable the Gov- 
ernment to rule that a certain product must be packed in a tin can con- 
forming to specific reguirements for the proper preservation of food. 

I question if canners and can manufacturers general.y appreciate the 
losses sustained in the past few years as the direct result of the use of tin 
plate of questionable quality. 

Initiative on the part of your Association for legislation on this subject 
will have the heariy support of canned food distributors. 

I again wish to report what I have stated on other occasions, to the 
effect that my investigations iead me to urge that canners work toward the 
e.imination of so-called freak sizes of tins and also aim to pack in shipping 
cases of uniform quantities. ‘These changes may mean the sacrifice by some 
individual canners for the commcn good, but I can assure all of you that 
any effort along these lines wi.l be the means of reducing the overhead all 
ajong the line tor he benefit of the consumer. 

Canned Foods Week in March meets with the wholehearted approval 
of who-esale grocers. The wholesale grocer is everlasting!y pushing the sale 
of canned foods and you will find him doing his utmost in this laudable 
movement. know it wiil be successful. 

The end of 1920 left the business world in grave doubt as to 1921 pros- 
pects, and while it is true that the first half of 1921 was anything but pieas- 
ant from the distributor’s point of view, we did have a turn for the better 


in the past six months. On the whole, I feel that the grocery industry closea 
the year far better than was felt possib.e in the early part of 1921. The 
whoiesale grocer, Ly nature, is an optimistic fellow and as a result of his 
experiences in recent years he is today better able to serve you efficiently 
than any other type of distributor. By dealing in so many items, the over- 
head expense on any one particuiar item is reduced to a minimum. 


The food producer, the food consumer and the food distributor should 
and ought to get along harmoniously. ‘hey are ail vitally interested in in- 
creased consumption of the products of the soil. I firmly believe that what 
we ali need is a better appreciation of each others problems. We need per- 
sonal contact and meetings with each other so that the canner wiil under- 
stand the problem of distributors and we will better know the trouble of 
growing and converting crops for the consumer. There are, and no doubt 
aiways will be, differences of opinion between buyers and sellers, but funda- 
mentally if we can agree on principies, then by conference meetings the 
minor troubles can be adjusted. Lets disarm, too! 

Trade practices and customers are of slow growth. However, they 
are the guide posts of business procedure. The general welfare of canners 
and grocers is so closely interwoven that success or failure to one industry 


reflects on the other. At these annual meetings of your members you should 
see to it that your customers meet with you and in like manner I want to 
invite at this time your attendance at the 1922 ccnvention the National Whole- 
saie Grocers’ Association in June at Chicago. At that time I shall try 
in my humble way to repay the many kindnesses which have marked my visit 
to this convention. ; 

THE PRESIDENT: I now have the pleasure to announce to you Mr. 
R. W. McCreery, of Marshalltown, Iowa, who will give you a short talk on 
distribution. 
HOW CAN THE JOBBERS AND CANNERS CO-OPERATE TO INCREASE 

THE SALE OF CANNED FOOD? 


By R. W. McCreery, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

When I began to prepare this paper I was conscious of a great responsi- 
bility and I now feel, as the time comes to address you, a keener appreciation 
of this responsibility. Now is no time for idea talk. We are here to council 
together, to give and take of our store of knowledge, to feel the helpful, cheer- 
ing handshake as man to man and last, but not least, to realize that only in 
union and co-operation is there strength. 

If there ever was a time when one man could accomplish results alone, 
in a big constructive way, that time is past. The situation today, in our own 
industries, our country and in this world of ours, demands united effort and 
co-operation. 

We are in an economical age and all business which does not conform in 
economy, thrift and sound, constructive policies to the demand of the times, 
cannot prosper, in fact, cannot survive. 

If these statements are true and we subscribe to them, a big step for- 
ward is accomplished towards a much greater production distribution and 
consumption of canned foods. 

After all is said and done, the canner, jobber and dealer are themselves, 
* least in part, responsible for the lack of a greatly increased demand at 
this time, 


I make this statement advisedly and after many years’ experience in 
the production and distribution of food. 
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However, before we proceed, we must agree that stability in our busines» 
and an assured, moderate profit for tne year’s work is our objective. 

Subscribing to this principle, how then can we increase the consumption, 
and, therefore, the sale of canned foods? 

First. by canning and se.ling only a quality, which will bring the con- 
sumer back tor more and by he.ping and fostering in every way possib.e 
the making of “‘Universal Penny Change.” 

Second. By securing at least annualiy, say January lst, each year, the 
total combined stocks of seasonable canned foods in the warehouses of jobbers 
and canners of the United States. 


Third. By discouraging all information given out by canners, jobbers 
or brokers, which does not reilect true facts, be they for or against the market. 

Fourth. By uniting in our ettorts to secure an amendment to the “Sher- 
man Act,” whereby trade organizations can legally function in a beneficial way, 
not omy for their own good, but for the economic weifare of the public they 
serve. 

lf we can and will co-operate in putting these suggestions into effect, good 
results must follow in the form of a substantial yearly increase in the con- 
sumption of canned foods. 

Let us analyze: 

kirst. Why is feod of inferior quality ever packed? Either because 
the canner is packing on an advancing market and sacrifices quality to secure 
quantity production, or the jobber is demanding a price which will enabie 
both the deaier and himself to make their reguiar profits and still sell to the 
consumer on an even change basis of 10c, l5c or 20c per can. In the first 
instance the canner is’ voluntarily doing his best to kili his own business and 
that of his jobbing friends by not packing quaiity and in the second in- 
stance the jobber is forcing the canner to do the same thing. 


These policies are wrong and we are paying he price today for our short- 
sightedness. It is not one year alone which tells the story; it is the avearge 
over the years, by which real success and prosperity are measured. 

Take sweet corn for example. Every corn packer knows that the cost to 
pack good quatity as against inferior quality is less than one cent a can. 

Every jobber knows he can buy good quality corn from all reputable pack- 
ers at a cost of less than one cent a can above the cost fo corn of in- 
ferior quality. 

Is it’ possible to imagine any housewife, no matter how thrifty, who will 
not cheerfully pay one cent or even two cents a can more for assured good 
quality, no matter how cheaply, she justly resents the fact and is prejudiced 
not only against the item she bought but against all canned foods. Give her 
honest quality and the price she is justiy entitled to pay (which can only be 
done by making Penny Change) and all will marvel at the increased consump- 
tion of canned foods. 

We will say the right price to the consumer where the sweet corn is packed 
and distributed at minimum freight rates is fourteen cents. What then is a 
just and reasonable price for this same product in markets to which the freight 
is two cents a can higher? Should it be twenty cents a can or shouldn’t the 
right price be sixteen cents a can? 

Isn’t it true that canners and distributors alike pack and sell poor quality 
with little or no profit and then endeavor to make their quality goods carry 
a double load? 

Who then is to blame if the consumption of our products is not increasing 
as it should? 

An efficient canner of a seasonable food who only turns his capital once a 
year is entitled to 10 per cent. and should then raise or lower his prices on 
the basis of penny change. : 

As an illustration, let us take pork and beans. Canners are being urged 
by jobbers from all sides to sell 18-0z. pork and beans at 80c per dozen, de- 
livered, so they can be retailed at 10c per can. Let us say that the canner 
cannot sell it for less than 7744c per dozen f. o. b. factory and make a fair 
profit. It stands to reason then, if the freight to the jobber is 5c per dozen 
the canner must lose 244c per dozen if he is to sell them at 80c delivered. If 
he stands pat for his price, the jobber refuses to buy, giving as his reason that 
he cannot sell the beans unless they can go to the consumer at 10c per can. 

The canner has two alternatives. He can cut his cost 244c per dozen by 
shading his quality or lose the business. 

On the other hand, if the jobber would pay 8244c and insist upon first 
quality, the goods could be sold to the dealer at 97!4c and the dealer in turn 
sell them at lle per can or $1.32 per dozen. In this way the canner, jobber 


and retailer would each make a living profit, the consumer would get a prod- 
uct of real quality and all three industries would be benefited by the increased 
consumption on canned beans that would result. 

Furthermore the jobber should not insist upon a price from the canner 
merely to enable him to sell to the dealer at 90c—$1.30-1.35 a dozen so that 
the dealer in turn can sell on an even change basis. There is no justice in 
this policy, yet it is one of the features of our business today which is retard- 
ing the consumption of canned foods. In my opinion the lack of interest 
by the jobbers in educating the dealer to realize the importance of making 
“Penny Change” over the retail counter is one of, if not the biggest, stumbling 
blocks in our way for a greater production, distribution and consumption of 
canned foods, 

The day is past when the jobber can exist simply as a merchandise banker. 
He, with the rest of us must do constructive, progressive work. 

The fact is that all of us, and particularly the retailer who does not make 
universal “Penny Change,” is trying to average profits by guess work. Some 
are too high and some too low. We may guess right for a time but eventually 
we miss and serious loss follows. 


The chain and cash and carry stores make “Penny Change,” and the indi- 
vidual retail grocer, one of the best friends and assets to the community 
in which he lives, and one of the big links in our chain of distribution, is 
having his troubles because he has failed to grasp the importance of this mer- 
chandising principle. He is seriously handicapped because he does not make 
“Universal Penny Change” and is compelled to handle inferior quality canned 
foods in order to carry out his even change theory. Again, 1 say, we are in an 
economeal age and those of us who do-not encourage and foster ‘‘Penny 
er are losing an opportunity to do effective, constructive work for our 
mutual good. 


The following statement may seem startling but it is economically sound. 

The prices of the retail grocer, who does not split the nickle into five one 
cent pieces are wrong 80 per cent. of the time. I feel this thought will grow 
on every one as you study it. ; 2 
_ The canners, who pack and the jobbers and retailers, who buy inferior qual- 
ity to sell at a price are driving the nails in their own coffins and pulling down 
with them the 90 per cent. in all three industries, who are tryng to increase con- 
ameation by the quality route and by givnig a square deal to the consuming 
Public. 

Let each of us ask ourselves where we stand on this proposition and then 
determine to packing quality and sell it at such prices as: will induce the retail 
merchant to fix his prices on the basis of penny change; for this is the only 
Principle of pricing merchandise that is economically sound from the stand- 
Point of the canner, the jobber and the retail merchant. 
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Rom at Erie, Pa. in 1881, attended public school, 
graduating from High School, then took up tele- 
phone work for five years. To better master this, 
entered the Electrical Engineering department of Mich- 
igan University and graduated in 1908. Was in charge 
of St. Louis sales office of the Scheidel-Western X-Ray 
Corp. for one year. Joined the forces of the Chicago 
Solder Company in 1909, at the time when they were 
putting out the Auto-Tipper. Became secretary of 
the company in 1910, vice-president in 1913 and Presi- 
dent in 1915. 

Since the practical elimination of the capper and the 
Auto-Tiper through the use of the Sanitary can, the 
Solder Company has developed new fields for their 
solder, the milk canning industry being the exception. 
This business has grown so rapidly that in 1920 they 
were compelled to build a large, modern, fire-proof 
building to care for it. 

The Company is now. experimenting with machinery 
for the corn canning factory and expects to have it 
sa | for the 1923 season. 

_ Of a happy, cheerful disposition, his chief interest 
in life is Mrs. Englehart, and their ‘mutual admiration 
society’ will take good care of the affairs of the Assoc- 
lation over which he now presides. His weakness is 
loyalty to his friends. 


Second. By co-operating to secure at least annually the total supply of 
canned foods in our combined warehouses. 


It seems to me it would be to the advantage of all, including the con- 
sumer, to know, say on January Ist, of each year, the true facts as to this 
available supply. 

It is the ambition of every canner to operate his plant to maximum capacity. 
It is the desire of every jobber and retailer to supply every can the public 
will consume. In the past there have been years of over-production always 
followed by years of under-production. In the first instance it might seem 


that the public received a benefit in low cost at the expense of the canner. 
Is = —* however, fundamentally sound over a period of years or is 
it desirable 


In the years of under-production, which always follows over-productiou 
does not the public more than pay for its former bargains? I think it does. 

Again let us get back to our platform. That which we desire most is sta- 
bility in our business, which will insure an honest, moderate profit. If we still 
subscribe to this though is it not best that all information possible be developed 
which enable the canner to so make his plans on his pack of seasonable foods 
that he can adequately care for the needs of all who are dependent upon his 
operations. 

This is the 16th day of January. The consumption of canned foods is on a 
hand-to-mouth basis and seems like'y to so continue. The jobbers and retail- 
ers will only buy futures in a limited way. We believe the stocks of most 
canned foods in the hands of consumer, dealer and jobber are the smallest 
in many years. I say we believe, for we do not know. Many bankers who 
in the past have financed canners will refuse to do so because of the uncer- 
tainty of the present situation. What is going to be the outcome during the 
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last six months of 1922 and the first six months of 1923? I will leave you to 
answer this question for yourselves. 


If, however, we had from year to year, statistics showing the combined 
stocks held by jobbers and canners on January Ist, this feast and famine proces: 
of the past would be largely eliminated. ‘ 


Again, I repeat that every canner wishes to operate his plant to capacity 
and every jobber and dealer is anxious to distribute to the limit of his ability, 
but how, please tell me, how this can all come about unless we have something 
more tangible and definite upon which to base our work than the worse-than- 
nothing information of the past. 

I tell you we are in an economical age and if we are not efficient as in- 
dividuals we must give way to those who are. What applies to individuals is 
equally true of our Association and it is only by efficient co-operation as individ- 
uals that our Association can live and truly function. 


For the jobbers and canners to co-operate in gathering the statistics I have 
suggested will be in my humble opinion another big step forward. 


Third. By discouraging all information which is misleading and does not 
reflect true facts. 


We will not discuss this at length except to say that mis-statements and 
mis-representation only make for trouble, uncertainty and later disaster. 

The sharp practice of past days is obsolete. The truth and the square deal 
as man to man and canner, broker ard jobber, each to the other is the only 
policy which does and can pay in this year 1922 and the years ahead. 

Fourth. The time seems opportune for us to unite in our efforts to se- 
cure an amendment to the “Sherman Act.” 


This act has long been a bugaboo to progressive, honest, business and 
our own Government in order to function efficiently during the war, cast 
it to the winds. 


That an amendment to this “Act” at this time is an economic necessity is 
clearly apparent to all thinking men. I base my statement that the present is 
opportune to set about securing relief because of this recognized necessity and 
because we have real evidence that the United States Chamber of Commerce 
would lend their aid to such a movement. I, furthermore, believe we would 
have the full support of many of the most able men in Washington. 


I do not know how many here present are members of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, but I do know it deserves the financial and personal 
support of every business man in this country. 


The official paper of the United States Chamber of Commerce is ““The Na- 
tion’s Business.”” In the December issue we find an article by Frank K. 
Nebeker—‘After Thoughts of a Trust Buster.” Each would do well to read 
carefully what Mr. Nebeker has to say about the “Sherman Act” and then, 
I am sure, you will agree that the time has arrived when all business men 
should join in an effort to secure a modification of it. 

Mr. Nebeker suggests “An Amendment to the effect that agreemnts and 
combinations in restraint of trade are prohibited only when found to be detri- 
mental to the public interest after all factors are given due consideration.” 

Incorporated in this article is an extract taken from an address made on 
January 11th, 1918, by Chas. E. Hughes (now Secretary of State), which I 
beg to quote: 

“T hope that the days devoted to the application of the uncertainties of such 
statutes as the Sherman Act are numbered. May we not look for a better 
appreciation and a more precise definition of wrongs. What an absurdity it 
is to find that the very co-operation which the nation finds necessary for its 
own economic salvation under the strain of war is denounced as a crime in 
time of peace! Let our legislatures free our statute books of cant. 

“Let is give honest business, fair and reasonable co-operation, fair and 
reasonable organization whether of business or of labor, a broad field and permit 
the enjoyment of the essential condtions of efficiency in the coming days cof 
peace in the interest of the common prosperity. May we hope that through 
this war we may learn how to regulate and not destroy, how to open the door 
to American enterprise here and abroad under rules of public protection which 
can be known in advance and which reason can approve.” 


May I suggest that this proposition is very worthy of our most thought- 
ful consideration and that a joint committoe from jobbers and canners give it 
eareful consideration during this convention. 


In conclusion, permit me to repeat, “If there ever was a time when one 
man could accomplish results alone in a big, constructive way, that time is 
past.”” Honest, efficient, intelligent co-operation must be our slogan for the 
future. 


“United we stand divided we fall’’ is the motto of this State of Kentucky, 
whose splendid hospitality we are now enjoying and the words of this motto 
were never more appropriate in the history of the world than at this moment. 

THE PRESIDENT: We are going to make a change in the program. 
Mr. Harry L. Jones, President of the National Chain Store Association, found 
that it was impossible to be present, but he is ably represented by Mr. Beck- 
man, secretary of the same Association. It gives me great pleasure to in- 
troduce to you Mr. Beckman. 
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THE CHAIN STORE GROCERS 
By H. C, Jones, President National Chain Store Grocers’ Association, 


I was much gratified when your President extended to me an invitation 
to address this body, because of the opportunity it gave to present to your 
Association the chain store grocer as he really is, and, by so doing, bring 
about, if possible, a closer relationship between the various trades and the 
one you represent in particular. 
¥ ‘the economic value of the chain grocer, while questioned a few years ago 
is today undisputed. It is an acknowledged fact that we are the most direct 
medium of distribution from the producer to the consumer, and accomplish 
this with the least possible expenditure. 

If it has not already occurred to the manufacturer that he can get getter 
distribution, at less cost, through the chain, I am glad of this opportunity 
to bring it to his attention. Distribution can be had through the stores of the 
various chains, consisting of from fifty into the thousands of units, through 
the efforts of a single salesman. If the salesman can sell the buyer at the 
home office, he immediately secures distribution through all of the stores 
making up the chain. It is not necessary for the manufacturer to put a 
score of specialty men in the field to develop business after he has secured his 
distribution, as the sales manager at the headquarers of the chain sees 
to this for him. 

Let us turn our attention for a moment to the plan under which the 
chain so successfully secure consumer good-will. 

Statisticians have worn out carloads of pencils in an endeavor to arrive 
at the percentage value of the man behind the counter. At the present time 
there is a dispute between these men as to whether his value in building 
business is 98 or-99 per cent. I am satisfied to permit them to fight this 
issue out to their own satisfaction. I am convinced, however, that he is the 
greatest factor entering into this game of business building. The value of 
his service is really inestimable. The chain store merchant is fully con- 
scious that his business cannot succeed unless he has the most capable men 
obtainable behind his couunters. He therefore plans to obtain such men. 
This work is performed through field superintendents who give great study 
to the problem of selecting the personnel under their jurisdiction. When he 
receives an applications, which is in his opinion worthy of consideration, 
the same is fcrwarded to headquarters and a very thoruogh investigation is 
made by writing the applicant’s former employers and others with whom he 
has been associated in business. If his references are satisfactory in every 
sense he is put on the approved list and given employment when a vacancy 
ocevrs in that immediate district. 

There are four cardinal virtues this manager must have: 
tesy, cleanliness and ability to sell. 

he manager must be honest to the customer as well as to the company 
and he is subject to dismissal just as quickly if it is discovered that he is 
dishonest to his cuustomers, as if he were dishonest to the company. Under 
no circumstances is he allowed to sell merchandise of one grade at the price of 
another. He is not permitted to include the weight of trays or other con- 
tainers when weighing merchandise, but he must in all instances give every 
customer 16 oz. to the pound. 


A manager is schooled in the necessity of being courteous to his trade, 
irrespective of age or condition. A mother can send her child to a chain 
store with the assurance that the same consideration will be given the child 
as if she herself had called. A customer who purchases one box of matches 
must receive the same consideration as a customer whose purchase amounts 
to several dollars. 


Managers must keep their stores immaculately clean. Windows must be 
washed and trimmed at certain intervals. Stocks must be attractively a:- 
ranged. No old stock is allowed to accumulate in the store. The refrigera- 
tors are subject to weekly inspection and if butter or other perishable com- 
modity is not sold promptly it must be reported for inspection and removed 
if necessary. The manager must wear a white coat and apron and in general 
keep himself presentable at all times. He must have ability to sell, but he 
must do so without giving offense. 2 

Managers are urged to sell customers their requirements only. There are 
many instances however when it is a favor to the customers to bring to their 
attention certain items that in their rush they may have forgotten, and also 
merchandise that may be particularly low prices ,or of unusual value, but 
in all instances they must refrain from annoying a customer or being over 
zealous in their ambition to sell. 

You can readily see that the advantage obtained from this method of 
procedure on the part of the chain store grocers results in a three-fold 
benefit. 


In the first place the manager himself protits because of the increased 
business which is a natural result in stores so manned, his remuneration 
being based on a fixed weekly wage, plus a liberal percentage of gross sales. 

The customer benefits as she gets fresh goods, fairly priced, honest 
weight, sold from clean stores by courteous salesmen. She is invited to re- 
turn any merchandise that is not absolutely satisfactory. It will be replaced 
with other merchandise or her money will be refunded at her option. In 
the chain grocery store the customer is always right. 

The company: benefits as a natural consequuence of having a loyal and 
honest manager who has the ability to increase the turnover at his store. 
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Chain grocery stores are supervised very closely. Economy is probably 
more clearly defined in the operation of stores of this nature than in any 
other. We do not economize by underpaying our employees, but rather 
through the elimination of losses that are the usual thing when a single 


store is operated by the individual. As our stocks are turned quickly there 


is not the same reason for inventory losses as when the turnover is not so 
good. ‘This, of course, results in a direct benefit to the customer. 

No other medium of distribution features canned foods as effectively 
everyday in the year as the chain store grocer. He is therefore of decided 
value to both the canner and the consumer. 


As a result of all this, the customer has come to have absolute confidence 
in the economy store and the merchandise she purchases therein. She knows 
that, when an item is priced low, it is not because it is of inferior quality, 
but rather good quality at an unusualiy low price, which the chain store 
is passing on to her because of a very favorable purchase on their part, 
and because of their ability to do so as a consequence of their very low 
operating cost. 

The chain grocery store is becoming particularly popular because of the 
above and many other reasons too numerous to dwell upon. It is worthy 
of mention, however, that the chain grocer’s policy is to immediately reduce 
the price of merchandise to the retail trade when there is a reduction in 


the cost of the dity, irrespective of the fact that he may have large 
stocks on hand purchased at highest prices. This is one of the factors that 
is appreciated by the customer and it has reacted to the giofy of the fair 
business methods employed by these stores. 

Although an accurate accounting system will not answer the success of 
an enterprise, it nevertheless is absolute.y essential that an organization, 
especially in these times of hysteria, competition and diminishing prices, must 
have reliable monthly data which wiil give them accurate information, as to 
their condition and results from operations. ‘This, the chain store grocery 
system has . At the end of each month, and in instances oftener, information 
is available as to sales, inventory, percentage of total expense to sales, gross 
profit, net profit, etc., also statistical information showing perecntage of rent, 
salaries, trucking, freight, depreciation, light, heat, wrapping material, etc., 
to sales, not only for the chain as a unit, but for each group as well as 
each individual store. 

Without this information an executive, no matter how shrewd or careful, 
is unable to detect the weak links in his chain. If, as a going concern, a 
condition should arise whereby it became necessary for him to apply to his 


banker for funds, these statements would be his best sponsors. 

Besides the above, each of the larger chains have thier own traffic de- 
partment, chemical laboratory, and often do considerable manufacturing, all 
of which tends to increase the service they render. 

In conclusion, let me add, that last year we formed an association sim- 


ilar to the one you have, and, while we are stiil very young, we are already 
accomplishing things that cannot do other than be of great benefit to the 
chain store grocer and we hope eventually to be influential in bringing about 
other changes that will be for the good of the entire industry. 

We wiil not only go to great length to avoid strife, but we are holding 
out our hand in friendship, hoping that you and all other branches of food 
production in this great country of ours will meet us half way in an endeavor 
to bring to the consumer necessities of life at the lowest possible price. 

THE PRESIDENT: Only a few months ago, a man who has been among 


us as a canner and one of our inspectors, received an appointment as specialist 
in the Canned Foods Bureau of the Department of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Washington, D. C.—Mr. B. R. Hart. 
ANNED FOODS UNIT 
By B. R. Hart, Specialist, — Division, Canned Foods, Department of 
orumerce. 

I have appeared before the canners of this country while occupying dif- 
ferent positions, and I assure you that none has given me greater pleasure 
than in appearing before you as your personal representative in the United 
States Department of Commerce in its endeavor to promote foreign trade and 
to study the domestic economic problems of this great industry. 

Foreign Markets Essential to Canning Industry.—It has been evident to 
some of the canners for a good many years that eventually the canning 


industry must needs look to a broader field for the disposition of its products 
that can be obtained in a purely domestic market. The fact that this was 
clearly recognized is shown by the foreign sales organizations of some of the 
canners, especially the milk and meat canners, which organizations were 
established prior to the world war. At the time of the war, and with the 
ery for food from all over the world, p’oduction of canned foods in this 
country was increased tremendously and it is: now all the more realized 
that in order to sustain the industry in its growth and to keep it in a growing 
and halthy condition there must be a resort to foreign markets. 

Many other industries in this country are in exactly the same position and 
are now looking to the markets of the world to absorb a portion of their 
output. 

Mr.- Hart then explained the reorganization of the Department of Com- 
merce as printed in these pages in recent issues, and then continued: 

Is Export Trade of Interest to Small Canners?—I realize that many of 
the smaller canners in this country will naturally say that they are not 
interested in foreign trade—that they have no organization for handling it, 
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and do not intend to enter into foreign trade. I believe that this is a mis- 
taken idea, and I feel that every canner in the country, ,although he may not 
realize it, is very much interested in the Canned Foods Unit of the Foodstuffs 
Division. Is it not a fact that the more goods exported by the larger can- 
ners, the more room is left for d ti ption of the goods produced 
by the smaller canner? I am sorry that I have not time to go into this 
question more in detail, but, before closing, I would like very much indeed 
to make an appeal to all the canners «f this country for their support and 
co-operation in this work. 

_ THE PRESIDENT: We now have Mr. Balsiger, Secretary of the Nu- 
tional Retail Grocers’ Association, to take the place of Mr. Kemper, the 


President. 
THE RETAIL GROCER 

By H. C. Baisiger, Secretary National Association of Retail Grocers. 

When I look back to my very first introduction to canned foods—as a 
barefoot, inquisitive boy in the late eighties in a country town in Central 
Kansas—my recollection sees upon that grocer’s shelves a few tins of Amer- 
ican % oil sardines ond % Eagle mustard sardines; some No. 1 tins Bull’s 
Head oysters, a dozen or two cans of salmon and on the top sheif, out of 
the way, comfortably resting and dust. covered, a large row of pie Peaches, 
peelings and all. 

_ Those peaches were there a long time before I grew large enough to get 

a job in that particular store. When I contemplate that assortment of canned 


goods—those which I came into contact with in my early experience as a 
delivery boy and grocery clerk and the grief we used to have with them— 
and contrast it with the wonderful assortment of varieties and qualities 
from every section of the United States, and many parts of the world as 
well, that are now the staple lines of both the wholseale and retail grocer’s 
stock, then I think I am justified in expressing a few words of tribute to your 
industry and the high esteem in which it is regarded by that large number 
of your retail distributors who, for many years have been engaged in the 
owen business and witnesses of this wonderful development of your in- 
lustry. 

When we take into proper consideration the importance of canned foods 
to the retail grocer’s stock we can better appreciate the value of the closest 
co-operation and most thorough understanding between our two organizations. 

Your methods are better—your product is more dependable —your assort- 


ment is greater—your quality is improved—prices are reasonable—and every 
operation that centers into your process of preparation, is being scientifically 
studied so as to insure that ever increasing degree of perfection which will, 
so far as is humanly possible, eventually remove practicaliy every element 
of uncertainty, 

As this is true, why is it not equally necessary to inject that same 
degree of skill in developing your retail distributor to be what he shou!d be 
as your personal representative to your final customer? We ail agree 
that an article is never sold until it reaches the man who uses or con- 
sumes it. Thus, when your goods are in the stock of the retail grocer the 
most vital transaction is yet to be made. 

Now here is where you must stop and recapitulate. Is your product so 


dependably reliable that the grocer can stand up and tell your customer just 
what she may expect when she opens the can? If it is—does the grocer him- 
self know it, so that he can impart the information to your customer? Is 
the product so good for the price charged that your customer will come 
back and buy it again? If it is, is your brand or name so strikingly em- 
phasized that your customer will rememkter it and connect it with the 
quality which she remembered as strikking her just right? Is the retail 
grocer—your personal representative—so completely convinced cf all these 
facts, and is your relationship with him such that he wiil enthusiastical.y 
do his part in helping your t to continuously prefer your brand? 
It was my good fortune to attend the meeting of your Canned Foods 


Week Committee in Chicago last summer, and there has not ben a cir- 
cular issued from our offiec since then that hasn’t reminded our members 
of Canned Foods Week. 

Notwithstanding the propaganda which some sensationalists persist in 
disseminating regarding profitcering in retail lines we consider it too absurd 
to pay seriouus attention to it. Any citizen of average intelligence can 
plainly see that the freest of competition prevails in the retail grocery lines 
and any suggestions that combinations exist to hold up prices are tov 
ridiculous for consideration. 


Our National Association is aiming in a broad, constructive manner, 
to co-ordinate the efforts of our state and local affiliations in a soluble of 
many of the retail grocers’ problems, and we are happy to say that our efforts 
are meeting with very satisfactory results, notwithstanding that the way is 
long and rough and often very discouraging. ee ae 

We assure you again of our sincere desire and ready willingness to join 
hands with you at all times and wish your splendid industry all the con- 
tinued success you so richly deserve. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, we have with us a gentleman from the 
“Sunny South,” and if there is anybody able to say a thing and say it with 
ono Mr. McLaurin, President of Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
will do it. 

(NOTE—Unfortunately President McLaurin’s addresé# was taken 
down, end we therefore have no copy of it. It is a serious omission which we 
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regret, as we hope to give Mr. McLaurin’s address in full, next week.—The 
Editor. 

THE PRESIDENT: If there is nothing further to come before us at 
this time, we will stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at 9:30. 
Whereupon an adjournment was taken until 9:30 A. M., January 17th, 


1922. 
GENERAL SESSION 
January 17th, 1922—9:30 A. M. 
e H. P. Strasbaugh, President, Presiding. 

THE PRESIDENT: This is a regular session of the National Canners’ 
Association and according to the program and the notice which was given 
you yesterday, we will now hear from Mr. Henry Burden, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee. 

MR, BURDEN: Mr. Chairman, the Nominating Committee recommends 
the following nominations: 

Election of Officers. 


James Moore, Rochester, N. Y., Prseident; James A. Anderson, Morgan, 
Utah., First Vice-President; Charles H. Bentley, San Francisco, Cal., Sec- 
ond Vice-President. Frank E. Gorrell, of Washington, D. C., was re-elected 
Secretary and Treasurer for the fifteenth consecutive time. 

There were also elected for a term of three years the following new 
Directors: H. L. Herrington, Ogden, Utah; Elmer E. Chase, San Jose, Cal.; 
Chas. H. Bentley, San Francisco, Cal.; William Timson, San Francisco, Cal. ; 
J. W. Hutchinson, Randolph, Wis.; C. . Sears, Chillicothe, Ohio; B. 8 
Weller, Oak Harbor, Ohio; E. B. Deming, South Bellingham, Washington; 
E. G. McDougall, Chicago, Ill.; W. R. Roach, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Robert 
S. Shriver, Westminster, Md.; D. H. Stevenson, Baltimore, Md.; W. V. D. 
Maas, Keokuk, Iowa; C. O. Dawson, Blair, Neb.; Sol Brown, New Orleans, 
La.; E. E. Comstock, Newark, N. J.; I. Stephany, Seaford, Del.; D. E. 
Winebrenner, Hanover, Pa; L. R. Hardenbergh, Chicago, Ill.; W. D. Camp- 
bell, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is no objecticn, I move the adoption of this 
report, and if there is still no objection, I would suggest that the Chairman 
of the meeting cast the ballot for the nominees in accordance with the re- 
port of the Committee. 

(Upon being seconded, the motion was put to a vote and declared carried 
unanimously and the vote was accordingly cast. 

The General Session adjourned till Friday, the 20th. 


THE TOMATO SECTION 


Tuesday, January 17, 1922, 10 A. M. 


Mr. William Silver, Aberdeen, Md., presiding. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The first thing in order will be the reading of 
the minutes of the last meeting. 

A VOICE: 1 move that the reading of the minutes be dispensed 
with. 

The next thing is to anpoint a Neminating Committee to report, 
after their deliberations are made at the end of the session. I appoint 
on that committee: 

Mr. Harry McCartney, of Indiana; Mr. F. A. Torsch, Maryland; 
Mr. Roy Nelson, Missouri; Mr. James Anderson, Utah, and Mr. H, L. 
Cannon, Delaware. 

THE CHAIRMAN: JT have taken for the subject of the few words 
+ I may have to say the old text, “The Past, the Present and the 
Future.” 

THE PAST—THE PRESENT—THE FUTURE 
By Wm. Silver, Chairman. 

In the course of his remarks, Chairman Silver said: 

During the war the cry was Produce, Produce, Produce; and produce 
we did until the storm broke, and the armistice wag signed. Then we 
found ourselves confronted by large Government surpluses, produced 
with inferior labor, under great stress and consequently often of in- 
ferior quality. ee 

It has been said that the general Industrial Demand during the past 
year has been but 40 per cent. of our capacity to produce and that we 
can not look for more than a 60 per cent. demand in the year before 
us—so it behaoves us all to be careful—betiter he sure we are right be- 
fore we go ahead too fast. We re elimbing down the ladder and 
caution should be the watchword. ‘he industrial world is fvil_ of 
chaotie conditions-—-Europe is tossed hither and yon by many conflict- 
ing emotions—strange and unproved ideas—new states under new forms 
of sovernment-—and old states with new boundaries. Old empires have 
sunken into decay and ruin and former principalities have blossomed 
out into new states under untried forms of government and untried 
Tulers. Debts are piled high heyond all former conceptions by even the 
most solvent countries, and new governments are in admittedly bankrupt 
condition, while in Russia, ruin, hunger and famine stalk supreme 
thronghout the land. 

We must remember that industrial conditions in our own country 
are far from settled and that many people are still out of work, there- 
fore we should not wade in regardless of common sense and try to 
break the “Bank of Monte Carlo” by a big pack which the country can 
not consume except at great loss to the industry, thus simply adding 
to the present economic depression through which we are passing as an 
aftermath of the World War. ‘ 

The canning business is a great business upon which the world to- 
day is leaning for its food. Under our present economic conditions, it 
is a necessary business and if necessary, it should be more apprecia 
by the publie and more remunerative to its members. I do not mean 
that it should build up vast monopolies with abnormal profits, but it 
deserves to be encouraged and dignified by a living wage that should 
be commensurate with the responsibilities and risks involved. To this 
end, we should secure the co-operation of every factor entering into the 
production and distribution of canned tomatoes—we should have their 
confidence and they ours. We should have such a pride in what we 
produce as to insure the fullest confidence of the public in our products. 
Canned tomatoes are a medicinal as well as a dietetic article of food and 
We as canners of tomatoes should. be handed together in our co- 
operation that the consuming public should be made fully acquainted 
With all their desirable and healthful qualities and so inspired with con- 
fidence in their purity and wholesomeness that every can distributed 
Would bring its repeat order. 

Tet us therefore co-sperate with the grower in encouraging him _ to 
secure the very best seed and produce the finest varieties of fruit. Th* 
interests of the canner and grower are largely one and one can not 
Succeed without the other. We must therefore encourage the grower 
by paying prices commensurate with other farm crons, but using our 
utmost endeavor to remove all wild-cat markets, produced by wild specu. 
lation which must sooner or later bring ruin in its wake. 
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J. L. FORD, Jr. 


PRESIDENT 
National Food Brokers Association 


bien subject of our sketch first saw the light of day 
in the little town of Thomasville, Ga., in 1881. 
After graduating from Amherst College in 1902 he 
went into the brokerage business in St. Louis with his 
father of the same name, and who was associated at 
that time with Geo. P. Doan, under the firm name as 
now used, Ford & Doan, although Mr. Doan is no longer 
connected with the firm. 

This is one of the foremost brokerage firms of the 
country, maintaining offices in Kansas City and Wich- 
ita, Kansas, in addition to the St. Louis office. 

Mr. Ford has shown marked ability as an organizer 
and he has to his credit many mergers in the food in- 
dustry the most notable of which is that of Haas-Lieber 
Gro. Co., Amos-James Gro. Co., and Scudders-Gale 
Gro. Co., resulting in a firm that now does a business 
of upwards of twenty odd million a year; and Mr. 
Ford had a hand in the merging of the J. F. Polk Co., 
with the Sears & Nichols Canning Co., making this 
firm one of the largest in the business. 

Mr. Ford is vice president of the Franklin Bank of 
St. Louis which might be called the Wholesale Grocers 
Bank of that section. 

Quiet, with that air which denotes power; thoughtful 
and considerate, Mr. Ford will grace the Presidential 
Chair of the Brokers Association. 


Let us the rather put the growing of tomatoes on a sound, solid and 
safe basis—where grower and canner may work together for the devel- 
cpment of their mutual interests. 

Let us work for such quality in raw stock as will insure quality 
in the can and for such large yields as will give the grower a profitable 
return. Large yields mean good raw stock and good raw stock, prop- 
erly handled, means good quality in the can, Having thus secured good 
raw stock at reasonable prices, let us bend every effort to can our toma- 
toes on the most economical basis, keeping down our costs to the mini- 
mum, but at the same time, maintaining our sanitary conditions above 
reproach, 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now be much pleased to hear from 
Dr. Woodbury, who is director of the Bureau of Raw Products Research 
of the National Canners Association at Washington. 

TOMATO IMPROVEMENT—‘THE FIELD” 
By C. G. Woodbury, Director Bureau of Raw Products Research, 
National Canners Association, Washington, D. C. 

Improvement in Production the Cure for a Sick Industry—The num- 
ber of cases of extra standard and fancy tomatoes per ton of raw prod- 
uct depends upon the evenness of ripening, the trueness to the desirable 
smooth, round, solid, uniform type which the tomatoes show in the 
grower’s fields. This in turn depends upon the variety grown, upon 
the soil it grows in, the methods followed in raising the crop, the 
protection of the plant from disease and insect, and last but not least, 
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on the breeding and selection which have gone into the development of 
the strain of seed. 

The Seed, Soi] and Plant Must All Receive Attention—Where shall we 
begin in the effort to formulate an improvement schedule for tomatoes? 
It makes little difference as to what item comes first: Seed and what is 
back of it, soil and what is in it, plant and how it is produced and 
grown, each item depends upon the others, and permanent improvement 
cannot be made if attention to any is omitted. We need better seed. 
But of what use is better seed on soil so poor that a decent yield can 
not be raised from any seed? If a part of the slogan is “Better Seed 
for Canners,” the other part must be “Give the seed a chance.” 

Let us begin with the seed question. In the first place, too much 
emphasis should not be placed on variety names, under conditions as 
they now are in the trade. This does not mean that variety names 
mean nothing. Often they do, but frequently they do not. I have had 
opportunity during the past few years to inspect the tomato trial 
grounds of a number of seedsmen. Every good seedsman maintains trial 
grounds in order to keep posted as to what is going on. These trials 
eontain rows and rows of tomatoes, scores of them. The seedsman’s 
own stocks are here, tested and compared with the tomatoes grown from 
other stocks of the same variety name offered by other seedsmen—stockis 
of different growers and from different regions are grown side by side 
for comparison. In such trials one may see perhaps twenty-five rows of 
tomatoes, all different, under the same variety name. One may find also 
dozens of strains which cannot be distinguished by a layman, perhaps 
not by an expert, but having each one a different variety name. There 
are at the present moment 822 varieties of tomatoes catalogued by 
American seedsmen! Now if we exclude the various types which are 
especially adapted for forcing under glass, if we omit the varieties 
characterized by dwarf plants, if we exclude also the group of pear and 
ehcrry and husk tomatoes, we have remaining a list of several hundred 
varieties—on paper. These probably can be shaken down into twenty- 
five or thirty genuine authentic types or varieties of tomatoes which are 
grown as field crops, either for market gardening or for canning. And 
the catalogs list 822 names. The seedsmen’s trials often show a dozen 
to twenty names for the same thing, and commonly they show under 
the same name a score of different types. 

The confusion in varieties is made still worse by the pernicious 
practice of some seedsmen in renaming old varieties and introducing 
them as new and improved sorts with claims of extraordinary merit, 
baked up by nothing but a lavish use of printer’s ink. That this prac- 
tice is profitable is indicated by its persistence. Why do canners “fall 
for” the crop of tomato novelties, which appear regularly every summer 
along with the other “hardy perennials” in the seed catalogs. Once in 
a while a really worthy new variety is brought out after careful 
selection to fix and purify the type. Such worthy introductions are 
as difficult to sort out from their old companions with new names as a 
few grains of wheat in a bushel of chaff. 

It is because of these things that we say that too much emphasis 
should not be placed on variety names. 

If the canner cannot deyend on variety names how shall he get good 
seed? Well, what is good seed? Does quality in seed refer to germi- 
ae to type, to freedom from weeds, to freedom from disease, or 
what? 

Obviously, the most important element of quality in tomato seed 
for the canner is, first, that the seed shall be of a type or strain or 
variety which is adapted to the purpose for which it is to be used. 
This means, as to constitution of plant, vigor. tendency to heavy yield, 
reasonably carly maturity and adaptation to the soil and climate of the 
region where it is to be grown. It means, as to fruit, the right kind 
of red color, evennness in color and ripening ,as little tendency as pos- 
sible to end rot, cracking, green stem and cat face; the fruit should be 
smooth, and spherical. or nearly spherical, in shape. The flesh must 
be reasonably firm and meaty. 

There is much we do not know about the internal properties of 
raw tomatoes and their relation to canning quality, and to pulp and 
ketchup quality. The relation of sugars and acids to quality—how they 
may be influenced quantitatively by breeding and selection, and the 
relative importance of weather and soil oni the one hand and plant 
heredity on the other hand, in determining their quality and relation 
to each other, the elusive question of pectin content—these are prob- 
lems upon which we need the combined research of the plant breeder 
and the physiological chemist before we can arrive at the proper un- 
derstanding of the tomato. 

For the present, if we can ‘get seed which has been produced from 
high-yielding parents, true and uniform in type free from seed borne 
diseases, and which will produce a uniform, smooth, solid, red, spherical 
or nearly spherical fruit, we may await the result of additional re- 
search for further improvement. Many of us are not getting such seed 
now. A great improvement in the industry would be effected if there 
were a supply of such seed available to every canner, and if he would 
avail himself of that supply! 
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How may such seed be obtained? The best answer I can give to that 
question is to indicate how it is being obtained by various canners who 
realize the value of good seed. Some of the most experienced canners 
are growing their own seed, being satisfied that this method gives them 
the most complete knowledge of their stocks, the most effective control 
of seed quality, and the best assurance of knowing what they are using, 
Other canners have established such connections with reliable seedsmen 
that their needs are being satisfactorily taekn care of through the reg- 
ular trade channels. This means that he seedsman is really a seedsman 
and not simply a middleman, that he actually knows his own stocks and 
controls them, that he is working for his customer’s interest as well as 
his own. It means also that he canner who appreciates this kind of 
service, who knows the real value of quality seed, is willing to pay for 
that value and that he does not expect to get quality seed at the price 
of by-product junk seed. In some cases cunners have associated them- 
Selves together, and through the state organizations and with the co- 
operation of the state agricultural experiment stations are having high 
quality seed grown for them on special contract and under such ar- 
rangements as ensure expert care, inspection of stock seed fields, roguing 
and constant selection for improvement. This methdd has been devel- 
opd in Indiana, and apparently with splendid results in assuring a sup- 
ply of high quality seed. In New Jersey the State Department of Agri- 
culture and the College have co-operated with seed growers, the College 
working on adaptation and horticultural qualities, and the state in- 
specting designated fields grown for seed purposes, and certifying seed 
from such sources if found worthy. 


Canners, then, are getting good seed. Perhaps one should say, 
some canners are getting good seed, first, by growing it themselves; 
second, by having it grown for them on special contract and ander 
expert supervision; third, from reliable seedsmen; and fourth, through 
semi-official sources covered by state certification. 

The plan of Federal registration of seed stocks included in the re- 
port of the National Canners Association legislative committee will, it 
is believed by those who have been studying this subject, provide ef- 
fective protection for all purchasers of seed on those vital matters of 
type and trueness to name which are untouched by the seed laws enacted 
in most of the states. 

Give the Seed a Chance—Assuming that suitable seed has been se- 
cured, we come to the other nart of ‘the plant growing equation, the 
part expressed in the phase, “Give the seed a chance.” 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the tomato plant is such a cosmoppli- 
tan plant citizen and adaptable to such a wide range of conditions. 
While both jsoil and climate probably have an effect on quality, the 
tomato will grow reasonably well on almost any well drained sil on 
which corn can be grown. If it were very particular in its require- 
ments and needed a very special soil type and would grow only under 
certain restricted conditions, its necessities would perhaps more often 
be recognized and provided. With pineapples, with celery, to a large 
degree with asparagus ,the special conditions demanded for best pro- 
duction are recognized, admitted and provided. The tomato, however, 
suffers from its very versatility. The minimum soil requirement may be 
stated as a well drained soil, suitable for general farm crops, especially 
corn. After that minimum has been provided, the better the gs il the 
better the crop. A soil naturally fertile, or one whose fertility is built 
up through good farm practice, use of rotations which include turning 
under of clover and the utilization of crop residues, a soil on which 
barnyard manure is used either well rotted for the tomato crop or used 
fresh for preceding crops, is better for tematoes than a soil naturally 
poor and dependent upon large applicationg of fertilizer annually re- 
newed for its crop producing power. 

Some of us so seldom see a really good crop of tomatoes that we 
get in the habit of regarding as normal, yields which are less than a 
quarter of the yield secured when we really “give the seed a chance.” 
Although it was fifteen years ago, I well remember the open scepticism 
with which the tomato growers at a farmers’ institute in Southern 
Indiana, where the soil was principally what we call “crawfish land” 
received my description of twenty-ton yields. It was possible to detect 
some of this same scepticism only last year among some of the Balti- 
more canners when I described the methods by which Albert Radebaugh, 
of Harforrd County, Maryland, had been producing crops of 19 tons per 
acre. This man has been a dairy farmer and is now a feeder. He can 
cover every acre of his 85 acre farm with a heavy application of un- 
leached manure from his covered feed yard, every two years. He made 
$218.82 per acre net profit on his tomatoes delivered to the cannery, and 
some were not harvested for lack of help. This use of manure is sup- 
plemented by a liberal amount of commercial frtilizer. He “gives his 
seed a chance.” : 

We spoke of the tomato business as a sick industry. Wherever 
farmers select the poorest land for tomatoes and give the crop attention 
only when there is nothing else to do on the farm, the patient cannot 
recover. I am tempted to recommend that canners refuse to contract 
with growrs who cannot show convincing prospect of making an eight- 
ton yield. The canning industry cannot pay a price which will make 
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the three-ton yield profitable. Even if it were disposed to do so, the 
consumer will not pay the price for canned tomatoes which would make 
it possible for the industry to subsidize these abnormally low yields. 

In my judgment canners would do well to give more attention tu 
“growers service,” and co-operate more fully in tringing about more 
efficient production by the better farmers in the community. 

I shall not attempt te give recommendations for use of fertilizer on 
tomatoes, although experience has shown that in most tomato canning 
sections this is a profitable, and, in many cases, an essential invest- 
ment. The best guide on fertilizer practice is generally the state agri- 
cultural experiment station, coupled with the experience of the most 
successful growers. Conditions vary from New York to Maryland, and 
from Indiana to California, s> that no general recommendation is pos- 
sible. Where the information on fertilizers for tomatoes has not been 
thoroughly worked out, the Bureau of Raw Products Research is mak- 


ing proper representations to the local experiment station on behalf of 
the canning industry of the state. and is thus promoting the research 
needed on this particular problem. 

There is another matter in connection with the soil, the importance 
of which is realized in » general way, but which is often ignored in 
actual practice. This is cultivation. Yields are often reduced 50 per 
cent by failure to give the necessary cultivation. Seed may be the best 
available, soil may be capable of producing a twelve to fifteen ton crop, 
and yet the yield may be reduced below the point of profit by failure to 
cultivate the extra few times necessary to realize on the good natura: 
conditions of the soil. Again there is failure to “give the seed a 
chance.” In some of my own experiments years ago it was shown that 
with tomatoes at $10.00 per ton, in comparing the average cultivation 
and thorough cultivation, the latter paid for itse!f and yielded a profit 
beside of $35.00 per acre. 

Growing and Handling Tomat>» Plants—There is another importan* 
class of problems upon the solution of which success depends, and which 
come between the seed and the soil. These are the problems having 
to do with the growing and handling of the plants, from seeding time 
to setting in the field. Methods used in the varions tomato canning 
regions vary greatly. Plants raised by the grower from seed sown 
thickly in an open ground hed, pulled at setting time, carried to the 
field, this is plant production reduced perhaps to its simplest terms. 
Plants started on benches of svecially prepared and sterrilized soil in 
greenhouses owned and operated by the canner, tricked off in flats, 
transplanted to hot beds covered with class sash and heated by compost, 
steam, ,or hot water, thinned, hardened off carefully, and delivered to 
the grower for setting at the proper time. stocky, well rooted and hardy, 
this perhaps represents plant preduction as carried on by the most 
modern and efficient methods. There are all graduations between. No 
single method can be said to be‘best in all places and under all con- 
ditions. Good plants at setting time are necessary if good soil and good 
cultivation are not to be wasted. How they are produced is a secondary 
matter. The essential thing is that the method get results. Whether 
they are started in greenhouses or not, whether thev are spotted or not, 
whether they are sprayed jn the seed bed or not, whether sterilized soil 
is used in the seed hed or not, whether they are transplanted once, 
twice, or not at all before fie’d setting, the answers to these questions 
are determined by the practical considerations of the locality. In most 
of the important canning sections careful experiments and _ practical 
experience show that plants started under glass or muslin. spotted or 
transplanted at least once to develop a compact and well grown root 
system, well hardened before field settirg, are best able to stand the 
shock of transplanting to the field. make a quicBer recovery, bear sooner, 
and produce more heavily than plants grown under the cruder methods 
which prevail in some localities. Experience has shown again and again 
that the extra cost of growing plants right is an investment returned 
many fold in the extra yield secured, provided always there is reaison- 
ably good soil and reasonable cultivation 

Summary—tThe foregoing discussion hits only the “high spots” in 
connection with the general topic—“The Field.” Good seed is the basis 
and is indispensible if improvement is to he effected. With good seed 
to start with, provide good soil well cultivated, set properly grown 
plants, “give the seed a chance,” and we will soon realize that twentv- 
ton yields are normal, and that with sound agricultural practice in 
growing it the tomato is one of the most profitable of farm crops. 
With such yields from good seed the rule instead of the exception, w> 
will have tomatoes which make the kind of finished product which will 
pack the mest cans per ton, thus prometing factory economy and re- 
ducing overhead—a finished product which can be merchandised 
efficiently because every can creates good will—a finished product wh‘ch 
can be produced at a profit by the farmer, manufactured at a profit by 
the canner, and sold in increasing volume to meeti a constantly growing 
consumer demand. 

THE CHAIRMAN: As an illustration of what has been done with 
the question of seeds in Indiana, we have with us this morning Pro- 
fessor Brown, of Purdue University, whom I am going to ask to speak, 

DR. BROWN: Some of the Indiana canners came to Purdue in 
1918, when Dr. Woodbury was still director of the Experimental Sta- 
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tion, and wanted us to experiment with the matter of seed production 
and wanted us to produce a better variety of tomatoes, and we agreed 
to do that. We bred the tomatoes and furnished the Indiana Canners’ 
Association each year with a certain amount of seed which they would 
grow and distribute in bulk lots to the Indiana Canners’ Association, 
and to others if they had an excess supply. 

This work started in 1918, and has given us some very marked re- 
sults. The seed which we got the first year contained a lot of mix- 
tures; it had cherry tomatoes, it had pear tomatoes, it had yellow 
tomatoes, it had pink tomatoes and red tomatoes, although it was sup- 
posed to be the best strain of Paltimores that we could buy for the 
money. After the first year’s sections we practically eliminated ali 
mixtures ; in 1919 the seed was absolutely free from all those mixtures, 
This year there were no mixtures in the fields which I personally helped 
to grow at Hardinsburg. We did rogue out a few plants, off type, 
but they were simply Baltimore tomatoes not quite up to standard, and 
there was only about one or two per acre. So you can see what we 
have accomplished in eliminating mixtures. 

One of the other things which we have tried to do was to show 
an increased yield. During the first two years that this experiment 
was conducted we did not get yield data, but this year and last year 
we were enabled to check up and find out what we were actually doing, 
when we were planting very carefully and arranging checks; we had 
a check on eight or ten varieties, seedsmen’s varieties and on our 
strains, with, another check to find out whether we were making any 
progress. We started the seed this year in a greenhouse and trans- 
planted it to boxes in order to get as profitable a crop as possible in 
order to get enough money to carry on this werk. The yields ran from 
14 tons to 34 tons per acre. We cid not grow actually that amount in 
each of these yields, but calculated the yields. I suppose that most of 
you gentlemen are from Missouri and probably would not believe that 
34 tons story, but that is a fact. On our strictly Baltimore yields we 
had 14 tons to 29 tons per acre, and I think I am safe in saying that 
we have one of the highest yielding, if not the highest of the Balti- 
more strains. I did not test all the seeds in the strain, but only a 
few. We grew 15 varieties from different stocks, in addition to 90 
selections. Last year we made 225 selections. 

You may ask: How do we know they are good? We get the yield 
of every lot and at the end of the season we save those selections made 
from the highest yielding plent. In cther words, take a plant growing 
here; it may produce an extra heavy cron because there is some dif- 
ference in the soil; therefore we wait until the end of the season and 
get the yield from that lot and we save the'se’ections made from the 
highest yielding lot, and in that way we are surest of getting high 
yielding strains. And I think we are safe in saying that we have, for 
Indiana conditions at least, a very high strain. Of course, I do not 
know what will happen when we grow it elsewhere, but I do not see 
why it would not produce as well elsewhere. 

One of the other things which we have been trying to do is the 
reduction of the amount of cracks. We certainly had a chance te make 
those observations and make those checks this year on account of the 
dry season and then the rainy season. Qur Baltimore does crack in 
rings around the stem. We haven’t found any variety which does not, 
but the Indiana Canners’ Association strain is noticably better than 
some strains. Some may be just as good. 

We have been selecting for thick shell wall and for thick skin, in 
order to prevent the skin from cracking and for high color. High 
color is one of the hardest things to get. 1 understand Dr. Woodbury 
has some investiguters on that now, in order to get measure of color. 
We think that we have made progress in that. 

We are also making selections for plants which are more resistive 
to disease. We are not sending out fusarium resistnt seed, although 
if the Indiana Canners want that we can get that in two years’ time: 
w have it in the variety, which is practically 100 per cent fusarium 
resistant. 

One of the things which Mr. Baxter and Mr. Grosvenor tell me 
this year about the yield is that the{ yield starts in at a certain date, 
and ten days after that we were at the peak of the production, and 
that the production ran along this summer for twenty-nine working 
days practically level; it did not vary from day to day. That is what 
the canners want, I understand. And then, when decreasing, it de- 
creased to practically nothing in about ten days’ time. 

We have also conducted fertilizer experiments and for Indiana con- 
ditions we run this at Hardinsburg and Scottsburg und next year we 
plan to run to other places in the state. We worked five hundred to a 
thousand pounds of 2-12-6. Of course this applies to Indiana. Where 
we have manure T think it is the best thing for the canners to say, “Use 
that on your land.” ‘With this year’s production, using manure, we got 
greater yield than by using fertilizer applications. 

We are starting tests at Purdue, to study the effect of different ma- 
terials applied in chemical fertilizers, to see what effect they will have 
upon the color of the product, upon the specific gravity, upon the 
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four or five months from now to have some specific information on that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We have dealt largely on the question of seeds 
because it is felt that his question of seeds is the very foundation of 
tomatoes. both ag to crop and quality, and I personally believe that 
every one interested in the packing of tomatoes should give especial 
attention, whether they are producing them themselves or obtaining 
them through growers, to this question of seeds. and to make it a 
—— point to see that he procures seed upon which he can absolutely 
depeud, 

THE CHAIRMAN: We now have Dr. Hart, specialist in canned 
foods, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Washington, D. C., 
and I would like to say that Dr. Hart was formerly connected with the 
Bureau of Chemistry at Washington and under that bureau had charge 
of the whole Eastern Ditrict of the United States. so that he is thor- 
oughly a practical man. has been at this work for many years, and in 
addition to that we procured him and felt that we were very fortunate 
in securing him as the chief of our Inspection Department in the Mary- 
land district, and I know of no one ho has given more attention to the 
question of the economical management of factories than he has in 
passing around from factory to factory. He has had a great variety 
of experience and he has given special attention to the question of the 
economical management in factories and factory work, and I think he 
has something of peculiar interest to those really interested in what is 
good product at the last possible cost. 


THE FACTORY 


By B. R. Hart, Specialist, Canned Foods, Deprtment of Commerce. 

I feel safe in saying that there are today, despite the conditions of 
the past two years, more canneries producing canned tomatoes or tomato 
products than any other product that is put into a can. Also, I feel 
sure there are more different types and kinds of tomato canneries, from 
the very small “eanning house” with its one process kettle and one 
—_ seamer to the very large factories equipped with all modern ma- 
chinery. 

It is not necessary that a tomato cannery be so constructed as to 
cost a tremendous amount of money and to be a heavy overhead, but 
there are certain features that: must be present in all canneries in order 
to — the canner and the consumer a clean, wholesome and sanitary 
product. 


The floors of the cannery sbould he of a good grade of concrete and 
finihed fairly smoothly and should be so arranged that there is alway@ 
plenty of drainage. Too often I have seen canneries in which the con- 
erete was rough, containing too much coarse sand. and was almost im- 
nossible to keen clean, It is also very desirable that he corner of the 
floor where they join the walls be rounded up to 9 distance of about 
one foot. This makes it very easy to keep the corners of the floors in a 
sanitary condition. The walls ond ceilings should he nainted white to 
insure plntv of light and cleanliness. I have always advocated the us? 
of white paint in canneries. There seems to he something phsycological 
about this. Where a cannery looks nice and white and clean, I have 
noticed it is usually kept in that condition. There should be ample 
ventilation by skylights and windows. and this should be especially 
looked after near the washers, seslders and exhaust box where there is 
alwavs escaping steam. Above all. there should be ample water under 
pressure pined to all narts of the cannery and an ample supply of wire- 
bristle brushes and fiber brushes. 


If the cannery is a small one and does not ‘have the moving or 
merry-go-round type of peeling table. care should he used in the making 
of peeling tables. This is one of the worse features in many canneries. 
I have noted tables made from revgh lumber and with little or no paint 
and with very large and rough sides and legs. It is practically imnos- 
sible to keep such a table clean and the dirt that collects on the sides 
is easily carried to and contaminates the product on top of the table. 
Tables should he made from smooth dressed lumber, all joints caulked 
and given several coats of white paint. During the winter, the tables 
should he gone over thoroughly 1nd cleaned, and given one fresh coat of 
paint. The sides and legs. as well 9s ag tors of tables. shonid he of 
smooth hoards, or the lees could well be made from old gas or water 
ripe and then painted. If the frame work and legs are made of painted 
gas or water pipe, the wooden tors can be easily arranged so that thay 
can be lifted off at will and properly cleaned. 

T feel sure that he canners should give a great deal more thought 
to the general arrangement of their factories. with the idea of cutting 
down costs of production. In ~any of them there is entirely too much 
earrving of the rroduct in buckets from place to nlace. This not onlv 
adds greatly to the cost, brt also causes very bad sanitary conditions 
and prevents putting up a fancy article. 

At this point. T would like to call vour attention to the use of what 
is known as a “dump sealder” In all of my experience I have never 
seen one that was really sanitary. or to sneak more plainly, that was 
really clean. It is simply impossible to keep them elean and they should 
he discarded. T have seen a good many home-made continuous scalders 
that were doing snlendid work and that cost verv little to make. An- 
other source of trouble at some of the canneries.is the disposal of 
waste. This is a very easy thing to overcome if given a little care and 
thought, and there are so many ways to do it that I shall not attempt 
. 4ny deseription. 

The canning of tomatoes presents a very interesting problem from 
a sanitary standpoint, especially where pulp or puree is made. I believe 
that foremen and superintendents put entirely too much faith in the 
Steam hose and seem to feel that it will clean anything. No doubt it is 
a splendid thing when used correctly, but certainly it will not take 
the place of stiff brushes and plenty of elbow grease. I have myself 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that it will not kill spores or mold that 
are allowed to collect on tables, cyclone boxes, etc. Owing to the fact 
that tomato products are not sticky. a fomato cannery is very easily 
cleaned if the cleaning is done systematically. If. howevr, mold and 
dirt are allowed to ever become caked on the tables, tops or sides of 
baskets. or any containers for holding pulp, it is the most difficult thing 
to clean that I know of. All tables. including the sides and legs, and 
all buckets, erates, baskets. and machinery should be washed clean with 
Water and bruhes at least twice a day—at noon and at quitting time. 
It is an absolute fact that the best tomato canners in this country are 
doing this right along, and what is more, they find that it pays in 
dollars and cents. 

Any place where hand-peeling is used. the practice of dumping the 
tomatoes, cans and juice on a table and then using the juice that over- 
flows from the cans time and again should not be allowed. The warm 
juice ferments very quickly and causes an unsanitary condition and 
leaves a decidedly bad flavor jin the finished product, 
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things are not always what they seem” is 
well demonstrated by “Jimmy” Anderson, the 
vice president of the N. C. A. Splendid speaker that 
he is, clear and forceful thinker, and always ready to 
speak upon any question affecting the canning indus- 
try, many might suppose that he courts publicity. Just 
the reverse is true, and we offer as evidence the fact 
that we must go to press without his biography. Jimmy 
was born, that’s certain, but whether in Utah or not 
we cannot say. However, he has grown up a good 
Mormon, is, if we understand rightly, a Bishop in that 
Church, and we know that he is a canner of quality, 
always a staunch advocate of better goods. It was 
Jimmy Anderson who first taught the canners the value 
of improving a fellow canner’s output, and he has been 
busy on this many years. 

His personality is anything but sombre. He is an 
incomparable story teller, spreads sunshine through 
laughter and waxes angry only when someone mentions 
packing soaked peas in this year of 1922. 

‘His big eight-line cannery at Morgan, Utah, is a 
model of up-to-dateness and produces an immense 
amount of goods which are eagerly sought for in every 
section of the country. In this factory it will be 
found that he practices what he preaches, regarding a 
sufficiency of machinery to handle Nature’s most boun- 
teous gifts. 

Mr. Anderson’s real nature was well shown in the 
Christmas present he sent his friends in 1919. It 
bespoke the man. 


Exhausting and Lrecessing—The processing of tomatoes is fairly 
simple and so well understood that it requires little description. I be- 
lieve, however, that much better results are obtained in those canneries 
using a longer exhaust at a lower temperature. I have noticed that some 
of the canneries use an exhaust of from 1 to 34% minutes under a very 
powerful head of steam. This breaks up the tomatoes on top of the can 
badly, but does not heat the center of the can sufficiently. whereas in 
eases where the exhaust is from six to eight minutes and the tempera- 
ture around 200 degrees it does not cause this breaking, but does heat 
the center of the can. Dr. W. D. Bigelow, of the National Canners 
Association laboratory, has recently given some definite figures which he 
believes are proper for processing, and I am taking the liberty of 
quoting them, as from my observtion, his figures are correct. 

Using an open bath, No. 2 tins should be processed 45 minutes if 
they are cooled and 35 minutes if they are not cooled: No. 3s 55 minutes 
if cooled and 45 minutes if not cooled, and No. 10s 75 minutes if cooled 
eooker, the No. 2s take 12 minutes if cooled and 7 minutes if not 
and 60 minutes if not cooled. In the agitating or continuous process 
cooled; No. 3s take 14 minutes if cooled and 10 minutes if not cooled; 
and No, 10s take 20 minutes if cooled and 15 minutes if not cooled. 

I realize that some of these figures are !onger than it is the practice 
to give them in some districts, but from my own observations and from 
talking with the manufacturers of continuous cookers, I do not believe 
it is safe to go under these figures. 
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Peeling and Coring—In sampling many hundreds of cans ef toma- 
toes in the past few years and watching carefully the process of canning 
them in many different canneries, I have come to the conclusion that 
the most frequent trouble found and the greatest complaint comes from. 


improper peeling und coring. I would strongly suggest to canners that 
they give some thought to a bonus system of peeling. The tremendous 
loss in raw material that I notice every year in tomato canneries due to 
hurried and improper peeling and coring I feel sure can be, and in many 
eanneries, has been, reduced to a minimum by a different system of 
paying the peelers. If a canner desires to pack a very high grade hand 
packed article, I am certain that a system which uses small tables, say 
with not more than five women to each table. and where the peeling 
and coring is closely watched and the cans filled on the same table 
would be worth consideration. These small tables could he easily ar- 
ranged along a movable belt and the filled cans carried directly from 
the small tables to the exhaust box. : 

I believe the time has come when canners must use great care in 
the arrangement of their plants in order to successfully compete in the 
production of tomatoes, and at the present time not nearly sufficient 
eare is given to this very important item of the tomato canning factory. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am going to call upon Mr. Roval F. Clark, of 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, who is chairman of the National Canned Foods 
Week Committee He has given a great deal of awfully hard work to 
this question because the endeavor and the effort is to do all over this 
country just what has been done this week in this town means an 
awful lot of organization and hard work, and Mr. Royal Clark, if for no 
other reason, deserves your attention and interested hearing because of 
the hard work that he has put in in this effort to boost canned foods. 

MR. CLARK: The subject of canned foods week. its purpose and 
the results hoped to be attained ought not to need anv discussion at 
this convention. Every canner in or out of the association should have 
recorded his vote in favor of the movement by contribution and active 
and energetic support long ago. The urgent need of such a step by 
the canning industry cannot be disputed. 

The purpose of canned foods week is to secure the united effort of 
each canner, machinerv and supply man. broker. wholesale distributor 
and retail distributor during the week of March 1st to 8th. (1) to make 
known to the consumer the benefit of canned foods. their wholesomeness 
and convenience: (2) to stimulste interest of consumers in the purchase 
of canned foods: (3) to do this in a way which will create a higher 
regard for canned foods so that the sales of canned foods week will 
create permanent converts to the use of such foods: (4) to interest the 
— in purchasing in larger quantities canned foods during the 
week, 

To accomplish these results the producer must through the several 
agencies come jin closer contact with the consumer and it might be well 
said that this is a present day problem of the canning industry unon 
which its success in a large measure depends. We intend to place 
attractive diplay matter in every retail grocery store in the countrv. 
eonsisting today of more than four hundred thousand This can and 
will be done through the active co-oneration of the jobber through his 
salesmen and other mediums of distribution. We have secured extensive 
space from larre advertisers of canned foods and free nublicity from 
pewenapers with wide circulation. We will have the co-operation of the 
retailer by offering canned foods at reduced prices. combination sales 
nnd otherwise. and in passing I desire to sav that this is the first 
movement of the canning industry in which we havef advanced so far 
to reach the retail grocer and secure his pledge of co-operation. Thou- 
sands of signed pledge cards are now on file for reference. 

Notwithstanding the pledge of the distributor. the success of the 
week largely denends unon intensive local work unon the part of the 
eanner and other allied interests. While contributions are necessary, the 
local active work on the part of in-lividuals on the 100 ner cent co- 
operation pledge is the essential fundamental which will lead to suecess, 

Every canner should interview his local organizations and obtain 
an endorsement of this week. In other words. every ennner should ap- 
noint himself as a member of © large committee to take eare of his 
immdiate territory. Whether you reside in a village of 500 or in a citv 
of ten or twentv thousand, yeu can at least present this matter to such 
organization, whe. in turn, will take it un with the retail grocers and 
secure from the local parers proper advertising. What we need is an 
army of co-workers, made un of our own eonstitnents with the one 
object in view—the placing of the nresent stock of eanned foods into 
consumption to pave the way for the lower cost of canned foods of 1922. 
With the right kind of co-operation. everv case of canned foods ean be 
moved before the new nzack. because statistics show that we do not 
shave an over-production hut that there is an under demand. Tet vs 

stop for a moment and picture the entire canning industry with its 
allied interests working for one week in the localities covered by this 
industry and imagine the results that would be attained from such in- 
tensive work. 

In asking for vour financial. mental and vhvsieal sunnort it is need- 
less to say the cause is yours. The suecess of the movement will be just 
what you make it. The machinery has heen set up. oiled and is readv 
to run, but we must have steam, Steam costs money. An analvsis of 
the rrogram will convince any one that it is sound and canable of pro- 
dueing results, and vour investments of a few dollars now will surely 
mean much ta individual business. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is Mr. MeCartnev ready to make his report. 

THE ELECTION 
MR. McCARTNEY: Your Nominating Committee hees to report as 
ollows: 


For Chairman, Mr, H. L. Herrington, of Utah. 

For Secretary. Mr. George H. Diament, of New Jersey. 

For members of the Advisory RBoard- 

Groun A—Mr. Charles G. Summers, Marvland: Mr. H. L. Cannon, 
of Delaware: Mr. H. R Messenger. of Marvland 

Groun B—Mr. Charles 7. Stevens. New Jersev. 

Group C—Mr. Charles H. Tugwell, of New York. 

Groun D—Mr. Tames Stoons, of Ohio: Mr. Carl Seudder, of Indiana 

Group F—Mr. Roy Nelson. Missourt 

Group F—Mr. James R,. Stokely, Tennessee: 
Virginia. 

Groun G—Mr. W. J. Parker. of Utah 

Group H—Mr. C. H. Rentley: Mr. FE. H. Kennedv. California. 

(Tpon the motion being nut thev were declared elected.) 


CONSISTENCY OF PUREE OR PULP. 
THE CHAIRMAN: 


Mr. B. F. Moomaw. 


At the last meeting of the Tomato Section. a 


report was submitted from a committee whish had been working prac- 
tically a whole year on a definition of tomato puree and pulp. and that 
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was made a part of the minutes of the last meeting, and that report was 
adopted. 

Dr. Freer working on that committee—Dr, Freer just recently died-- 
represented the Government. 

Now, I want to read a letter to Dr. Freer and to the secretary 
of the joint committee on definitions and standards in Washington, 
dated October 19th. 

“Dear Sir: 

“On June 28th, 1920, the committee on tomato pulp and 
puree standards of the National Canners Association recom- 
mended the adoption of certain definitions for strained tomatoes, 

, tomato puree and tomato pulp These definitions were approved 

by the Tomato Section of the Association at the annual con- 

vention, Atlantic City. in January, 1921. Definitions were trans- 

mitted to your committee, which has announced them as pro- 
posed tentative standards. 


It has been felt by many packers of these products that 
those definitions did not reflect with sufficient accuracy the trade 
practice in all sections. Therefore, Mr. Strasbaugh. president 
of the Association, appointed a new committee for the purpose 
of reviewing and acting upon the suggestions of these packers. 
This committee met on October 17th and 18th, 1921, and agreed 
upon revised recommendations for definitions and standards 
. for strained tomatoes, tomato puree and tomato pulp from who!'e 
tomatoes’ and from trimming stock 

A copy of their report is enclosed herewith. This report 
has been submitted to the Board of Directors of this Associa- 
tion for its approval and will he submitted to the tomato section 
of this Association for adoption at our next convention. 

We would respectfully request your commitfee to defer fur- 
ther action on the proposed tentative standards until these re- 
vised definitions have been acted upon by those parties. 

Yours very truly. 
H. BENTLEY, 
Chairman of Committee.” 

MR. McCARTNEY: I appointed the committee at the request of tie 
president of the National Canners Association. Mr. Walter Sears. as it 
had been thought for some time that there should he some definite 
standards for tomato pulp and tomatoe puree worked ont as standards, 
and then submitted to the Bureau of Standards of the Government. 
That is what this committee intended to doe 

The original committee took the position that, tomato puree or to- 
mato pulp was a concentrate, to some extent. The Government, I think, 
will hold that they do not require anvthing like snecifie gravity, they 
want a total solid content. Now, the gravity or solid content that the 
original committee recommended was a dissoluble content of 6.30. I 
think the objection was raised to the word “concentrate” to some extent 
from the fact that the western product, as I understand. ws not as 
solid in content as 6.30 per cent without concentration. Well, in a lot of 
other sections it has to be concentrated enough to get that much solid 

The other committee objected to the word “concentrate.” 1 think if 
we could say that tomato puree or tomato pulp is the juice of tomatoes 
strained with a solid content of 6 and not less than 6.30, that you 
have solved the problem. I understand that was the idea of both 
ccemmittees, that now they have gotten together. But I would like to 
make that recommendation, at least, 

THE CHAIRMAN: There have been some other suggestions. We 
used the words “light” and “medium” and “heavy” in regard to pulp 
nnd puree, ard it was felt that possibly those words might be mis- 
construed. and there must have been some serious objection, but the 
whole thing seems to center around those lines. and it was the desire 
of the peonle who handle pulnm. as IT understand it. to knew when thev 
bought this pulp or puree that they would know what they were get- 
ting as to concentrated essence, and that thev conld buy it with con- 
fidence and know just what they could expect to get, and that that 
could be clearly defined, 

And it was the desire of the Governmnt that it should be cleariv 
defined. They did make this change. I have the copies here which the 
committee has turned in, 

Thv have changed it. for instance, the lines: “Tomato puree is the 
product obtained by the evaporation of strained tomatoes with or with- 
out the addition of salt. and contains not less than 6.30 per cent of 
tomato solids determined by drying in a vacuum at 70 degrees.” Now, 
the proposed changes which the comimttee has made are “with or with- 
out the addition of salt and with or without concentration.” but it does 
not define this amount of solid, and the old committee feel that while 
they are willing to accept the recommendations of the new committee 
they do not feel that for the sake of the best results and the best 
product to the consumer and the maintaining of the best standards in 
the trade. that if this degree of solids was mentioned. simply inserted 
in the new definition as outlined by the second committee appointed. it 
would be better for the trade. and it would conserve the interest of the 
consumers in upholding the standards of the industry and improving 
its product and in keeping out the inferior article, which is such a 
enrse and detriment to the industry and against which two laws, in 
Maryland and Delaware, have been nassed, making it absolutely illega! 
to pack any added juice or anything of that sort with canned tomatoes. 

MR. FRANK HUNDLEY (Summit Canning Company): Mr. Chair- 
man, may I ask a question? What relation does the nercentage of total 
solids bear to the specific gravity of that puree or pulp? I have found 
this condition: 

Two years ago we sold Heinz a little over $100,099 worth of pulp. 
and they were frank enough to tell us. after buying it, that they got 
abeut twenty-five ner cent more than thev bought when it eame to the 
matter of total solids, and I am just as frank to say to vou that I am 
just as green on total solids as a lot of other cannerg possibly were in 
this room. 

We had a little additional experience by packing tomato ketchup for 
the Government, and T found out that the lest experincd men that I 
was able to get hold of to make this product for the Government could 
not maintain a definite amount of total solids; and I found, in addi- 
tion to that. that the chemist who had analyzed our pulp was not nre- 
nared and could not get the solids and did not know very much about 
it. and in fact, they were honest enough to say that they knew little 
about it. If anyone can tell me how the ordinary canner is going to be 
vrevared for a vronosition of this kind and know definitely when he 
takes off a batch of nuree or pulp what the relation of solids is to the 
snecific gravity, so that the eanner will know what he has when he 
gets it into the cans. I would be interested to hear it. 

MR. McCartnev: As T understand it. the proportion of total solids 
to the specific gravity have a direct relation. The trouble comes in 
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determining the specific gravity. No two chemists will get the same 
results in determining the specific gravity. If it is 1.035 it will have 
6.30 per cent of solids. 

DR. LOOMIS: The specific gravity of a product like tomato pulp 
is not dependent on the suspended insoluable solids like skins and pulp 
and the tissues of the cell, it depends on the soluble material in the 
pulp, such as sugar, acids and so forth. So you make a pulp out of 
whole tomato stock and you would have a proportionately lower amount 
of these insoluble solids, such as skins, tissue cells and so forth, than 
you do the pulp made from trimming stock. Therefore, while the solids, 
the total solids, may be the same in both products, the specific gravity 
in each case of whole products would be a good deal higher than in 
ease of the trimming stock product. < 

And also of course, in the case of the specific gravity, it is in- 
fluenced by the amount of salt added to it. Those two factors make it 
more desirable to explain the quality of the product in the percentage 
of solids rather than specific gravity. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is it not a fact, doctor, that the government 
will not accept specific gravity, that they insist upon percentage of 
solids? That is what I was told this morning. 

DR. LOOMIS: Yes. because it does not properly define the products- 

MR. HUNDLEY: Yes, but, Mr. Chairman, the packer has no means, 
possible, either through his chemist, or otherwise, of getting solids as 
he manufactures his product. He can use the ordinary method of 
using a hydrometer and so on, with a certain degree of temperature and 
tell the specific gravity, but as far as the per cent of solids is con- 
cerned—what I was trying to get at is: How is he going to know 
that he has a certain per cent of solids there until his chemist has 
finally sent him an analysis which might be a week afterwards, and in 
some instances he is not prepared to give him that at all. How is he 
going to know that the per cent of solids is exact? ; 

THE CHAIRMAN: J think every man that is interested in this 
business and who is interested in producing a good article and getting 
away from the abuses of the past should feel that it would be a good 
thing to maintain a certain standard, and to insert this percentage of 
solids of 6.30 per cent. Those whom I consulted, Dr. Bigelow and 
others. felt that we should do that. 

MR. L. A. SEARS: I move the insertion be made in this new re- 
port of the original committee. 

MR. McCARTNEY: I second the motion. 

MR. McKINNEY (Canners League, California): This is a vital 
matter to the canners of California. 

I feel as representing the whole industry on the Pacific Coast that 
it would be an affront to the committee which acted on this matter to 
take it out of their hands arbitrarily. I think that in justice to the 
California indusrty, which is deeply interested, if there is the feeling 
that the change should be made in the report of the committee before 
you ,that the matter should be referred back to that committee with 
whatever recommendations you muy have, in order that it may be 
opened up. 

MR. L. A. SEARS: I have to differ with Mr. McKinney, I am here 
to say to you that this organization must not temporize on the basis of 
accuracy and better standards. We have had a lot of resistance in our 
organization against those very definite and necessary things. We have 
had it when we undertook to meet the condition in the string bean 
business and a number of other items. 

All down the line we are going to have definite standards as to 
solids and the consumer must get what he has bought and the canners 
must put the food in the can. 

ean see a hole in this thing big enough to drive a team throuch 
if you leave it open, without any definite specifications as to the per 
cent of solids or specific gravity, some basis of compelling a proper 
execution. 

The gentleman referred, p>ssibly properly, to the discourtesy that 
might be cffered to this committee. I want to invite his attention to the 
fact that his first committee on this same subject was displaced by a 
new one, and I want to say to you that there will be a new committee, 
it will not be the old one, if I have anything to do with it. They must 
come through, not with some wishy-washy meaningless rule and regula- 
tion. but it must come through with some definite one which we can 
work to and know that we are delivering 100 per cent to the consumer. 

THE CHAIRMAN: J would like to add to what Mr. Sears has said 
in explanation to Mr. McKinney. This renort of the first committee, 
which was a committee appointed by the Tomato Section, to work on 
this, did work on it, with Dr. Freer, for a long while and made a report 
which was accepted. It was the suggestion of Mr. Bentley’s letter which 
I read that the matter be referred back to this Tomato Section for the 
endorsement of that section of the committee’s report. The suggestions 
were and the motion made is that the second committee’s report be en- 
dorsed with the amendment that the puree either from whole er tomato 
trimmings, or the insertion of the solid content of 6.30 per cent, making 
a more definite and stable proposition. 

Now, I would like to say further, as far as California is concerned, 
that I have had a long talk with Dr. Bigelow along this line—California 
is in a better position, in a far better position on this matter than the 
other states, because of the greater degree of sugar in the tomato, 
which leads to a high degree of solid in the natural tomato without 
concentration, and Dr. Bigelow told me this morning that the reason 
he was responsible for leaving out that word was rather in consideration 
of eastern packers, and J told him that the eastern packers as far as 
they were concerned, had recently gone so far as to improve the con- 
tent of the can by passing laws in two of their states against the 
addition or the packing of any tomatoes with added juice or pulp or 
anything of that sort so that would explain his attitude of two of 
the larger states in the east, 

So far as California is concerned, if you will consider that standpoint 
and that explanation from Dr. Bigelow, I think your interest is more 
than safeguarded. 

MR. McKINNEY: Mr. Sears means to indicate that the California 
packers need to be disciplined, that is, it is merely a matter of for- 
mality. In any event, if it is felt that we. should be discipined, we 
should be allowed to be heard by the committee as to the mere details 
of the change, and I say to you that I am not sufficiently familiar with 
the matter technically to go into argument as to the mere detail: it is 
safe in the hands of that committee to be referred back with a recom- 
mendation. One is wrong and the other is right; I do not know which 
it is. But, we certainly do feel that if it is unimportant and merely 


a secondary thing to change, it is the mere part of decency to the com- 

mittee to send it back to them with a recommendation to chan 

report as it is made or discipline them, it does not make any d 
MR, L. A. SEARS: 


their 
‘erence. 
I want to say, Mr. Chairman, in response to 
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the gentleman, that my remarks were not in any way intended to com- 
ey of the California people. And I want to have that understood: 
do not know why he drew this conclusion. 

MR. McKINNEY: I got that, Mr. Sears, simply from the fact that 
you said this thing had to be cleaned up. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We want to have it understood that whatever 
we do here is referred back to the committee, and a report is made on 
Friday morning to the Executive Committee and they act upon it as they 
see fit. They have put this up to us, have referred it back to us, and 
if we take this action it will mean that we approve of the suggestel 
changes but that we feel that as a protection to the industry that this 
solid contert should be mentioned and, as I understand it. the govern- 
ment wants things more definitely mentioned in general. 

MR. McCARTNEY: Might it not be well to bring out at this time 
that there is also packed in Indiana in small sized tins tomato puree 
and it is sold to the consumer? Isn't it right and proper that there 
should be some standard? Under the present terms of the new com- 
mittee. we can take the juice from our filling tables and not concen- 
trate it and sell it as tomato puree. I do not think that is right and 
it is not treating the consumer right, because some other canner does 
concentrate to a reasonable degree and puts it out. The consumer has 1 
right to expect a certain definite standard and it has that angle that we 
have not mentioned before. 

McKINNEY: Mr. Chairman, jin order to get this of record. 1 want 
to move that the amendment to the present resolution be: That this 
mutter be ré-referred back to the present committee. 

A MEMBER: I think that it should be referred back to the original 
committee in view of what has been said. I second the motion. 

MR, L, A. SEARS: I want to correct my motion and get it on 
record, Mr. Chairman. The revised recommendation reads as follows: 

Tomato puree is strained tomatoes with or without the 
addition of salt and with or without concentration.” 
and that is where it ends. My motion is to add the following words: 
“and contains not less than 6.30 per cent of tomato solids determined 
by drying in a vacuum at 70 degree.” 

A MEMBER: The way I understood it, Mr. McKinney made that 
motion more to make it of record. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do vou withdraw the amendment? 

MR. McKINNEY: Let it ride. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is there anything furthr? 

THE MEMBER: Question. 

THE CHAIRMAN: All those in favor of the amendment—— 

MR. TORSCH: Is this on Mr. Sears’ motion? 

THE CHAIRMAN: No. The amendment that the whole matter be 
referred back to the committee appointed by the National Canners’ 
Association. 

MR. SEARS: We have no right to refer it back to the committee, 

THE CHAIRMAN: This leaves us in a very unpleasant position 
with certain specified definitions as a nart of our minutes here as a part 
of our files and records and referring it back. and we cannot hear any- 
thing further about it for another year 
‘ oom chairman then put the motion to a vote and it was declared 
ost. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Those in favor of Mr. Sears’ motion of accepting 
this report with the addition of the words to the definit‘on: “and con- 
tains not less than 6.30 per cent of tomato solids determined by drying 
in a vacuum at 70 degrees’”—that the committee’s revort he accepted—and 
that applies also, gentlemen, to puree from trimmings the same thing 
holds good in both definitions. 

(The motion was then put by the chairman and declared carried.) 

The meeting then adjourned. 


GREEN BEAN AND BAKED BEAN 
SECTION 


Tuesday, January 17, 1921, 10:00 A. M. 
Mr. E. P. Gale, Presided. 

CHAIRMAN GALE: The program, as it has been published, will proceed 
exactly according to plan. excepting that we rre going to reverse the order 
just a little bit. Doctor Woodbury, who was the first man on the program, 
is also the first man on the Tomato Section program. As soon as he gets 
threugh there he will be over here, so we will put him at the last of the 
program, instead of at the head. 


Mr. Hart will be with us also, just a very little bit later, but before we 
enter into the discussion of the third subject listed here, I want to appoint 
a nominating committee to elect the officers for the next year, subject to 
your final confirmation. These officers, I believe, would best to be in charge 
of a combined Baked Bean and Wax Bean Section. The duties which the next 
officers will have will be very simple and modest if no trouble develops dur- 
ing the year. If some difficulty of any sort should develop there may be quite 


an active administration ahead of you, but we hope that it will be a peace- 
able one. 


It would perhaps be desirable for the nominating committee to nomi- 
nate as chairman, a man particularly interested in the Wax and Green Bean 
Section, and possibly a vice-chairman could be selected who was a Baked 
Bean packer and who would be available on call, so that if anything of 
special interest came up he could handle it. We also want to appoint or re- 
appoint a secretary. If it is in order and there are_no objections, I will 
appoint a nominating committee consisting of Mr. Darling. of Sycamore, 
Ill.; Mr. McDonald, of Elyria Canning Company, and Mr. Skinner, of the 
W. B. Roach Company, of Hart Mich. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Merritt Greene, Jr., of the Marshall 


Canning Company, of Marshalltown, Iowa, who will address you on the 
subject of 


“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT BEANS?” 

By Merritt Greene, Jr. 
As he has stated, the subject matter is “What Do You Know About 
Beans?” Frankly, the old phrase is applicable that “I don’t know beans. 
In order to get as many opinions as possible in connection with this sub- 
ject, I am going to change a little the order of things, and I am going to 
ask individuals here to tell me what they know about beans. 

I have prepared a set of questions and I will pass these questions out 
among you and I hope that when I call for Question No. 1 and Ques- 
tion No. 2 and so on, you will rise and give us some of your ideas. 

You have all heard the old saying that if you have a dollar and I have @ 
dollar and we exchange dollars, we are no better off, but if you have an 
idea and I have an idea and we exchange idaes. wwe are both ahead, and it 
is this exchange of ideas through discussion, that really brings out perti- 
nent points. 
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These questions relate to dry beans, navy beans, lima beans, ete., 
much as that particular part of the project was assigned to me. The other 
part of the meeting, the discussion, as I understand it will be conducted by 
Mr. Woodbury and Mr, Hart, who will deal largely with string beans and 
wax beans. 

Beans are sold in the United States under more than four hundred dif- 
ferent varieties, and there are at least one hundred and eighty-five distinct types. 

Their origin was both in the old and in the new world. ‘The ancient 
Egyptians grew a broad bean. Kidney beans of many sorts were grown by 
American Indians and were first carried to Europe in the Sixteenth Century. 

Of the one hundred and eighty-five distinct varieties now grown in the 
United States, only fifteen were grown eighty years ago. The first wax 
bean was the black wax pole, which has been in use since 1860. The first 
black wax bush bean came from Germany in 1865. However, none of these 
first wax beans were stringless, and all lima beans originated in this coun- 
try. The first bush lima was grown in 1889. The small white pole lima has 
been listed since 1830. 

The bean has been used for human food for a long time and is one of the 
oldest vegetables in cultivation in America. It is also found growing wild in 
Brazil, the West Indies and tropical America, in India and Japan and Africa. 
So it is pretty well distributed. 

Dried beans were first grown commercially in 1836 by Stephen Coe, 
in Eastern New York and they were brought to Yates, Orleans County. The 
first pint of beans were planted then and his son, T. H. Coe, raised a small 
crop and sold a load of thirty-two bushels to H. V. Prentiss, of Albion, who 
was the only man in the country who would buy so many navy beans. For 
the first twenty-five years not over two per cent of the present volume of 
beans was raised, and the growing of beans did not spread until 1861, when 
beans were first used in the army. The sodliers carried the bean eating 
habit home with them, and we have had that habit ever since. 

Now, the first question in this list deals with the purchase of the raw 
stock. First: What can you say in connection with the relation of mois- 
ture to the price paid for dried stock? That is to say, how much mois- 
ture may dried stock have and yet be considered as first quality merchan- 
dise. Second: Does the location where grown have any particular im- 
portance in connection with dried stock? Does an irrigated bean give as 
good a product and is the yield in cans per ton noticeably different? Who 
has this first question? 

MR. J. W. McCALL: Mr. Chairman, I have received your first ques- 
tion. We have had considerable experience in the matter of moisture in 
beans. Some four or five years ago it was a season when we had an excess 
of moisture in the beans in Michigan and a number of bean packers will re- 
call that the moisture in the Michigan beans that year ran all the way from 
17 per cent. to 22 per cent. or 23 per cent., up as high as 25 per cent. A 
great many bean packers were stung for quite a period in buying beans 
that had high moisture content, until they got the matter immered down 
to where there was an allowance for moisture. At that time it was re- 
garded that beans with 17 per cent. moisture might be considered as normal. 
Now, beans will dry out more than that, but the allowance for moisture did 
not go under 17 per cent. . ‘ 

Then, there was a schedule which the bean growers established. I do 
not recall just exactly what the differentials were, but at any rate there 
was a tabulated reduction for the moisture in all beans, if you will recall, 
those who were in business at that time. The beans were bought on the 
basis of moisture as well as C. H. B. basis. In that matter of the mosture 
in the stock of beans the damage done, or the losses sustained by the pack- 
ers, were not only due to the fact that in many instances they were buy- 
ing water, but to the fact that the excess of moisture in beans led to. 
spoilage and mold growth, and a great many car loads of beans were moldy 
and became absolutely unfit for human consumption and had to be thrown 
away on account of this excess of moisture. 


I have not observed—except perhaps one or two years of my experi- 
ence of bean canning — which is about twenty years or more — twenty-five 
perhaps—that the matter of excess moisture was of very material importance. 
Not since that year when we had such a great amount of moisture. I do not 
think we have had it since and the beans have been fairly dry this year. 
I do not know, but possibly last year there were a few beans that ran a 
little excess moisture in Michigan, but it was in_ isolated places, if that 
was the case, aad there has been no general condition in which the aver- 
age stock of beans carried an excess of moisture. we 

course, when we had excess of moisture in beans, it meant tha 
we i just that many less beans—that is, proportionately less beans— 
or rather a less number of cans of beans to the bushel, because the mois- 
ture that was in the beans took the place of the soaking moisture that we 
applied in canning. 

The second question is, ‘‘Does the location where grown have and par- 
Gosieet teanamaeee in connection with dry stock? Does an irrigated bean 
give as good product and is the yield in cans per ton noticeably different? 
There is a question that I do not know that I can say very much about. I 
have not had a great deal of experience in packing beans from irrigated 
sections. I have packed some beans from California—small whites—and 
others that are perhaps grown in irrigated sections, but as a rule we found 
among those beans a great number that were not good soakers, that did 
not take up the water very readily, and that is true also of most beans 
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grown with irrigation. There is the Pino bean, for instance. The fact is 
they do not soak water very uniformiy, but the Michigan beans are very 
uniform in their soaking, in their preparation for packing. 

. MR, GREENE: I think one of the main things about the beans grown 
in the irrigated section is the fact, as Mr. McCail has already mentioned, 
that it is regular in soaking. In a purchase of beans there will be a differ- 
ence of from three to five per cent. in the moisture contents. In other words, 
you can pack three to five per cent. more beans per hundred pounds than 
where the weight is taken up with so much water. Now, the second ques- 
tion is aiso made up of two questions, “What difference, if any, is to be 
expected in the purchase of old crop for new crop beans?” Also, “What 
effect if oid and new crop beans are mixed?” ‘Can you state the cause 
beans “Is it in the variety, harvesting, threshing or climatic con- 
itions 
. A DELEGATE: I think, Mr. Chairman, I will have te pass that ques- 
tion, as I am not familiar with that at all. 

MR. SENE: Weil, pernaps in order to save time I will endeavor to 
answer a portion of that question myself. 

First, as to the principal difference in the mixing of old crop and new 
crop beans—in the purchase of old crop beans, they may be considerably 
drier. You get more beans per bushel or per hundred, particularly in the 
mixing of the new and the old beans, you are very apt to run into the diffi- 
culty of a tess uniform soak. The older beans will not absorb the water 
as readily as new beans and in some instances which have come to my atten- 
tion, this has caused considerable wonderment as to why a portion of the 
beans would soak and another portion would not, 

As to the split beans, if I am correctly informed, that is largely a 
mechanical proposition as to the threshing of the beans and the conditions 
in which the beans are at the time of going through the thresher. 

Now, as to question No. 3: ‘‘What can you tell us as to the purity of 
beans ?’”’ By this is meant the presence of mold or “must” and its causues. 
Are foreign substances such as stones, dirt, straw and chaff difficult to re- 
move? In your experience do you find it necessary to clean C. H. P. beans 
of any variety? 

Just going over that hurriedly, I think you are all familiar with the 
question of mold or “must” in beans. This is a climatic condition which 
affects the beans at the time of harvesting and in connecting with the 
question of stones, there is another question a little later, which will cover 
that again. The dirt, straw and chaff is a mechanical proposition and in « 
= C. H. P. bean, it is not important, except that it is necessary to clean 
them. 

MR. McCALL, May I say a word in reference to the moldy bean? We 
do not often encounter that difficulty now as much as we did some years ago, 
but you know there are various ways of handling beans. There have been 
moldy beans, which have been polished and cleaned, so that it is very diffi- 
cult to find any evidence of the mold on the outside of the bean. A great 
many of the Japanese beans that have been shipped over to this country 
have been handled by some of our industrous bean dealers and have been 
polished up very beautifully, but they do not make a satisfactory prod- 
uct. Anyone knows that a bean that has been afflicted with mold does not 
make good food. 

Well, there is one way that you could tell if a bean has been moldy, 
and it does not make any difference what they do to the outside of that 
bean, they can brush it all off the outside of the bean but the root of that 
mold of that bean will always live between the cotyledons, the two halves 
of the bean. If you take the skin off the bean and inspect the mycelium, 
you will find little silk threads apparently, that just cover the surface of 
the bean on the inside. We discovered that after a great many days of work 
in trying to see if we could at the time determine positively whether a bean 
had been moldly or not, and I think we have determined that very thor- 
oughly. After a bean has been moldly the mycelium of that mold will go 
right down between the cotyledons. It does not matter what you do to the 
bean afterward, you can polish it as much as you wish, the indication of 
the mold will be there, and the cooked bean will show it just the same as 
the raw bean. Just take he ordinary lens with which you can see the mold 
mycelium, and you will see the mycelium of that mold just like on the sur- 
face of the bean, looking like cobwebs on the grass, when covered with 
dew some morning. They just have that appearance, and if the time ever 
comes in a large way when people want to know whether a bean has been 
molded or not, it is a pretty good thing to know just how you can tell 
whether it has been. The mycelium will get down ween the cotyledons 
before it will go into the cells, in to the structure of the bean, and it always 
gets in, and it can always be identified. 

Question No. 4 is that one lost? The questions is, “Is the variety or 
trueness to type an important factor in the purchase of dry stock?” 

Have you observed different varieties mixed to the extent you could not 
secure satisfactory results in the finished product? This refers to the 
different varieties of white beans together, or of colored beans together. 

MR. DARLING: Mr. Chairman, I am a bean packer, but not much of 
a bean talker. I have had considerable experience such as Mr. McCall has 
had. But in the white bean, or the navy bean, there is not so much dif- 
ference. Sometimes, however, we have samples where there is quite a per- 
centage of a large white bean that does not look nice, mixed in with the 
smaller beans, and we avoid that just as much as we can, unless we can 
buy them cheap enough to use them for standard beans. 
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However, in the matter of colored beans, what we call naturally the 
black kianey, uhat is the improved kidney pean, 1 had a queer experience 
ony this tast fali. I do not know what to lay it to, unless it is sports. We 
haa one lot in which the color was nice but atter processing they looked as if 
tney were badiy mixed with hght co.ored beans, and I laid it to sports. 
in fact, I took some of tnem afterwards and soaked them and watched 
tnem ciose, and 1 could see that they soaked a lighter color than the 
originai dark kidney, 

i wouia like to say just one thing in regard to split beans. I have 
experimented quite a littie with the spiit vean. if you wiil put the beans 
in soak—especiaily the kidney, avout an hour after they commence to 
soak, you wili discover that many of them have the skin broken. You can- 
not see it with the naked eye until it begins to soak and you can take 
these beans with your finger and squeeze tnem, and the water will soak out 
of them, out of the ends where they are broken, 

i lay this to tre machines that we use now-a-days for threshing. Years 
ago, some twenty-five or thirty years ago, 1 packea kidney beans, and we 
did not know what a spiit bean was. 

Another thing that i noticed in the beans this year more than ever, 
with the kidney peans, some of tnem break crosswise, wreak rignt in two in 
the process. I have tried ail kinds of soaks and waters, and in order to cook 
them enough, there will be some broken crosswise and in the case of some 
on which the skin was no broken at the time they were canned, they 
break lengthwise right on the side of the pean. I presume Mr. mcUail has 
had the same experience. I think practically all otf us have had the same 
experience. I wonder sometime if it is the water that they are soaked in. 
Uur water is’ very hard, and 1 have Wondered if by using a soft water we 
could get fewer splits. I1f there are any packers here who do not have 
any split beans, I wouid like to know. 

Mr. GREENE: ‘lhe next thing after getting beans, is the preparation 
of the beans for canning. That is, the soak. Now Question No. o is “What 
eifect in the soaking of beans has the temperature of water?’ Some va- 
rieties of beans require ionger time tor soaking than others. how long 
do you consider navy beans snould be soaked? What is the ettect of a mucn 
longer period of time? ‘that is, too much soak. Who has question No. 6? 

A DELEGATE: I have that, but I cannot answer it. 

MR. GREENE: ‘this is an important imatter. Cannot you tell us some- 
thing about it. Your own ideas in connection with it. (No response.) 

Well, Iam not speaking with a great deal of authority on this question, 
us to the effect on beans of the temperature of the water that 1s used. 
However, it has come under my observation that in some places this prac- 
tice is followed to very good advantage. ‘the beans are first put to soak 
in coid water for pernaps an hour or an hour and a haif, depending 
upon the dryness of the bean, and the type of bean, whether it 1s navy, 
kidney or Pinto—whatever kind of bean it 1s. After it has been soaked in 
cold water, the water is drawn off and it is soaked for some hours in luke 
warm water. The idea is that with the cold water a siow swell will be 
started, and then drawing off that water and putting tne bean in luke 
warm water will give the maximum swell, without being too big a swell 
in the beginning. Of course, too much soaking of the bean, particularly 
in the summer time, is unsafe, aue to the liability of the bean to become 
sour. 

Another thing, if they are soaked too long, they are not only apt to 
come apart and split, but they wili be so soft that in subsequent handling 
and after they are packed, they will become rather mushy. Has any one 
anything to add on this point, although the time is getting rather short and 
we will have to hurry along. 

Now, as to Question No. 7. “‘After beans have been placed in the soak 
tank do you change the water before removing or is this unnecessary?’ “If 
you change the water, do you refill with water at any set temperature and 


why? 

MR. GEORGE VAN CAMB. All I can say is yes—no, and no—yes. We 
do both. It is all according to conditions. Sometimes it is one way and 
sometimes another. 

R. GREENt&: That was just the point I desired to bring out. If you 
will state some of the reasons. 

MR. VAN CAMP: As to the main reason, you have told it. I have been 
in this bean business so long that I have found out that I do not know any- 
thing about it. ~ 

MR. GREENE: Do you endeavor, in the soaking of your beans, to have 
the water at any certain temperature? 

R. VAN CAMP: We do not put on a thermometer, unless it is that we 
want to take the temperature of the water in order not to get it too hot. 
We generally put our hands or fingers in it and try it that way, not to gu 
too fast with the heat. 

MR. GREENE: Question No. 8 is, “How do you judge the time re- 
quired to soak dry stock?” ‘Does the moistrue content govern any?” 

In the soaking of beans, if I may put it another way then, does the con- 
dition of your beans, the, moisture content of the beans, have any bearing? 
If they are extra dry or scmewhat soft with the water, would that make any 
particular difference in your judgment as to the time required to soak? Would 
it be six hours, or eight hours, or ten hours? Or wouldn’t that make any 
difference? Suppose you have canned beans from the irrigated section. 

MR. SEELEY: As for beans from the irrigated section, we do not 
soak them at all. California beans, we can pack those without soaking. 

" MR. GREENE: You just run those through the blancher and pack 
t 


em. 

MR. GREENE: Question No. 9 is as follows: “Most beans have more 
or less stones, mixed throughout. Can you tell us a method of removing 
them?” This, if I am informed correclty was considered more or less of a 
secret a few years ago among canners. Who has Question No. 9? 

MR. GREENE: Well, I will tell you one way, which, perhaps, is noth- 
ing new, although it may be new to some of you, in the separation of the 
stones from the beans, either before or after they are soaked. Run them 
down through a device that is very largely like stairs, each step having a 
cup in which the stones will settle and the beans will gradually rise to the 
top and work over and down. The question comes up, of course, as to which 
is the better time to run the beans over this so-called stoner—whether 
they should be run over the stoner before soaking or after soaking. Accord- 
ing to information that I have, the specific gravity of the beans determines 
this question. If the beans are lighter after they are soaked than before, 
there will be better success if they are run over the stoner after soaking 
rather than before, although satisfactory results are secured the other way. 
Has anyone else anything to say on that question? 


MR. DARLING: It has been somewhat of a secret with us, but we 
have a machine manufactured by, I think it is the S. Howes Company at 
Silver Creek, N. Y. We have two of these machines. With the first one 
that we had we can separate the stones almost certainly. The second one 
we could not do anything with at all. This first machine is sort of spiral, 
running in water at an angle of about forty-five degrees, and we dis- 
covered by experimenting that you have got to get the speed just exactly 
right. The variation of ten revolutions a minute will make a big difference 
in the separating. The spiral carries the beans up and discharges them at 
the upper end and the stones settle and roll back down into the bottom of 
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the tank and we have had very good success with that machine. 


I kno 
of others who have tried the same machine that have had no success with it 


whatever. But it is in the angle that the machine is set and in the speed. 
that is the secret of stoning beans with a machine. 

MR. McCALL: We have invented a device for removing stones from 
beans that I think does it perfectly. I have not seen a stone in a can of beans 
since we installed it something like ten years ago. -It is a device similar to 
that you mentioned. It is on the order of the old gold washing outfit. 
You simp.y have a number of pans, and you wash the beans down over 
these pans and the pans catch all the stones. The upper pans fill first 
and then it will go over to the second pan. We shut the water off and 
dump the stones out, but we have enough of these pans so that we have 
never seen stones in the bottom pan. We have perhaps ten or twelve pans 
on the inclined race, you might say. I have never seen a stone in a can of 
beans since we have invented that, and we have offered a premium to any- 
body who can find a stone in our beans. 

Prior to that time we used to get letters of complaint from people 
who wanted us to send them money to pay for a new set of teeth. I my- 
se.f got a tooth loosened when I came down on one of the stones myself 
one day, and we perfected that device and we have never had a stone in 
our cans since. That is done after the soaking. Not only does it absoiutely 
remove the stones one hundred per cent., but it rinses off the beans—that is, 
any accumulation which might have come from not using any too clean 
soaking water. 

MR. GREEN. Who has Question No. 10? It is safe to state that most 
canners use some form of blanch in canning beans. ‘‘Which do you con- 
sider the -better practice, a hot short blanch or a cooler and longer one? 
And how can we judge the proper temperature and time for blanching? Is 
there a difference in the old and new bean in blanching? 

Now, by that I mean, what do you observe in the blanching of your 
beans, if you give them a six minute bianch, or a ten minute blanch? What 
is it that leads you to make your decision as to how much blanching you 
should give. Is there anyone that will tell us something about this ques- 
tion, in connection with the blanching? (No response.) 

_ Well, 1 may say this, so far as the blanching is concerned, that my ex- 
perience has been that it is a rather difficult matter to lay down any hard 
and fast rule. The condition of the beans before they enter the blancher, the 
amount of soaking they have had, and the condition in which they come out 
from the other end of the blancher are the elements which largely de- 
termine the temperature and time in which you can get a bean that is satis- 
factory in your own opinion, but I think it is largeiy a matter of personal 
opinion. Probably there is not very much difference in the final analysis, but 
it is largely a proposition that is cut and dried. You can increase or decrease 
your temperature, and lengthen or shorten the time. 

MR. GREENE: Will you please answer that question Mr. Darling: 
“Give some information as to the washing of beans. Which is considered 
the better practice to wash beans before or after blanching? y do you 
prefer the system explained and of what importance is the temperature of 
the wash water? Or is it of no importance?” 

MR. DARLING: The only thing I can tell you is what I do, and as 
to why I do it, I don’t know. The only reason I do it, I guess, is because 1° 
do it. We blanch our beans about five minutes and then they are washed 
in somthing similar to the spiral green pea washer, but not so long, with a 
spray of cold water. Then they go through another blancher. The first 
blancher has the water boiling all the while. They wash in that and then 
they go over a picking table. While we do not make a practice of pick- 
ing, we have one or two women of the table to cake care of any foreign 
matter. 

We put them through the second blancher at a temperatre of 160 and 
they are washed again in cold water before they go to the filler. That is our 
way of doing it. I do not know that it is any better than anybody else’s. 

The next question is No. 12. I do not believe that it will be a diffi- 
cult question to answer: ‘Before beans enter the filler, is it necessary to 
give them any inspection such as running them over a picking table?” 

MR. REICHELDORFER: All products should have careful inspection 
before they go into the filler, whether it is beans or any other products. 1 
know that some packers do not do this because they put up only hand-picked 
beans and they come clean. But, even in the best of these hand-picked 
beans we find some foreign matter occasionally—in the handling of your 
beans in the factory, it is almost impossible to prevent an occasional particle 
of foreign matter getting in—slivers off the conveyor, or out of your soak- 
ing tanks, if they happen to be of wood—something that has gotten by 
your mechanical cleaning process. By all means that should be taken ou 
because we don’t want that stuff to go out to the consumer. We find in 
our usual operations that two women en a twenty-inch picking belt will thor- 
oughly inspect the beans, to operate at a capacity of about ninety-two cans 
per minute. We find it also valuable to put on this picking belt a device 
for turning the beans over, consisting of a piece of wood with a flat rubber 
facing on the lower part, which drags over the surface of the beans and will 
turn them over; because we find even in choice beans that there are some 
beans which have discoloration on one side, and by turning them over the 
inspectors will be able to discover this and get them off. 

MR. GREENE: Here is Question No. 13. “In filling the cans what 
do you consider the proper fill? To determine the proper fill how is it best 
judged? 

It is a short question. I know there must be a better way to judge, 
but the way I judge it is just about like that (indicating) away down in 
the can with my thumb on the rim, simply to know what the can is going 
to be like after it is processed. Something like Mr. Darling, I don’t know 
why I do it that way, unless it is because I do it . There is certainly a better 
way. Does anyone know of a better way? There must be a chance for a 
lot of discovery along that line. 


MR. GREENE: Those, Mr. Chairman, are all the questions that I have 
given out. Now here are some other questions. I am just going to read 
these questions one after the other, and then, if there is any’ one particular 
question which any one of you is interested in, get up and tell us what you 
know on that question, and perhaps someone else can add something to it. 

The next question would be: “Does the temperature of the bean alone 
have any bearing on results at the time of filling the can? Does the same 
question app'y to the sauce? If the question of temperature of beans and 
sauce at filling is important, what temperature would you recommend?” 

The next one is, “Does the accuracy of fill in the “filler’” have much 
importance? What variation in fill do you consider permissable?” 

The next question, ‘‘What factors do you consider in the purchase of ma- 
terials in addition to the price of the following: Pulp, essential oils, spices, 
syrup or sugar?’ That is, outside of the price, what do you consider in the 
purchase of the foregoing? 

The next question, “Do you find it difficult to secure pulp, essential oils. 
spices and so forth of the required purity, and how do you determine that 
purity? Can you get pulp, for instance, of the proper purity? Do you have 
to use trim pulp or stock pulp, and do you use either one or both? Is it 
satisfactory as to purity, and how do you know it is?” 
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CANNERS’ SEEDS 


FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
We have some moderate surpluses at attractive prices 


PEAS Trueto type, high grade Alaskas. 
Horsford’s Market Garden, Advancer, Abundance, Admiral, Green Admiral, 
Surprise, Perfection, Rice’s No. 13, Prince of Wales. 


CORN Northern Grown Shoepeg in Surplus. Stowell’s Evergreen, Early Evergreen 
Crosby, Country Gentleman, Narrow Grain Evergreen, Golden Bantam. 


All Varieties. No Better Seed Grown 


Correspondence Solicited. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO., 
Cambridge, New York. 
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The next question. ‘“‘To what extent does the specific gravity of the 
pulp influence the cost of your finished product? That is to say, is a pulp 
showing a light gravity at a certain price equal to a pulp with a heavy 
gravity and a correspondimg ditterence in price 

MR. McCALL: Docter Bigelow issued a bulletin several years agu 
to the National Canners’ Association in which he set out a table showing 
the va.ue of pu.p m the matter of tomato pu.p for use, at different specitic 
gravities, ana ic certainiy has an important bearing. Another thing, IL 
think every canner shoula be equipped to analyze his pulp; that is, so far 
as specific gravity is concerned and the moid count at least. I do not think 
there is so mucn damage from excessive bacteria count as there is from 
mo:d count, and specific gravity, and there is very little good pulp avail- 
able today. There was very littie of it made last year, and I do not be- 
iieve that thirty per cent. of the pulp manufactured last year was of 
legal grade, so that it reauced the amount of available pulp on hand very 
material.y; because there was very iittie made and what was made, was, 
with very few exceptions, no good. I think the canners should appreciate 
that fact and realize ful.y that the pulp situation is going to be a serious 
one with them. 

MR. GREENE: I think Mr. McCall is absolutely correct. You take 
a light weight pulp, and it is going to cost you considerabiy more to use 
than a puip of a petter grade, for this reason, that in the manufacture of 
pulp—as perhaps you ail know—after the pulp is put into the tank in which 
it is cooled, the additional expense of concentrating that pulp down to honest 
to goodness basis is comparatively small. 

It is just as Mr. McCall says, it is very difficult to find first quality 
pulp and any canner who cans, to any extent, should be equipped for the 
purchase of his pulp as well as for his spices and essential oils, which are 
not of so great importance, because they are not of such large volume. 
He should be so equipped that he knows what he is buying, and, of course, 
it goes without saying that if a canner buys this cheaper pulp made out of 
trims, that has not been handled properly, he is taking a pretty big chance, 
because Uncle Sam is nosing around these days, and if he finds a lot of that 
around, somebody is probably going to be held to account. 

MR, BAILEY: Is there not a standard established for pulp where it 
goes into the soak at 1.035? 

MR. GREENE: Yes, there is a standard established as to that point, and 
also as to the mold count which pulp may contain, and yet, as you may 
rerhaps have heard, there are instances where pulp not up to that specific 
gravity and containing a larger mold count than is permitted, has been 
sold and been shipped and once in a while that causes trouble; so that you are 
I should be in a position to know when we receive pulp whether it is all 
that it should be. 

MR. BAILEY: Yes. When we do receive it and find that we have 
bought some pulp that runs one or two points below the standard, we should 
promptly reject that stuff and so stop that sort of a proceeding. 

MR. GREENE: When you receive pulp that is not up to a certain 
legal standard, you are paying for something that you do not get and it 
every manufacturer would adopt that policy of prompt rejection, it would 
be a good thing for the bean canning industry. 

MR. GREENE: I will read just this: ‘Does the consistency of the 
sauce influence the flavor and color? Is the sauce improved by passing 
into a finisher before canning? After filling can, what kind of tempera- 
ture do you consider gives best results? Do different beans require dif- 
ferent times and the temperature? Does the time and the temperature 
affect the color of the bean, also does it affect the color of the sauce?” To 
both the last questions the ‘answer is yes. 

The next question, “Can you say something in connection with the yield 
per hundredweight? By this is meant the number of No. 2 cans per hundred 
weight in the navy beans?” They will run around ten cases of No. 2 beans 
to the hundred weight. 

The next question, ‘“‘What effect does time and temperature have on 
the physical condition of the bean, also is the flavor so affected?” We know 
that too long a cook or too high a cook is apt to muke a mushy bean and 
also unfavorably affect the flavor and with too high a cook there may alsc 
be a tendency toward caramelization. 

Gentlemen, the subject that was assigned to me was 
Know About Beans?” 
you did at the start. 
you. 


MR. GALE: I want also to thank Mr. Greene on behalf of the mem- 
bers assembled here and also on behalf of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion for his careful thought and effort in preparing this discussion. 

MR. GALE: We have with us today Doctor Woodbury of the National 
Canners’ Association. 


“What Do You 
I hope that you gentlemen know a little more than 
I am sure that I know considerably more. I thank 


STRINGLESS BEANS 
By Dr. C. G. Woodbury, Director Bureau of Raw Products Research of the 
National Canners Association, 

In part Dr. Woodbury said. 

Fundamentals of the Industry.—There are two fundamental facts or con- 
ditions underlying the packing of green and wax beans. These may be 
stated as follows: First, we have an industry producing an important food 
product, a canned product which at its best enables the housewife to put 
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on her table a delicious natural food, fresher in the strict sense, more palat- 
able, less handled and cleaner than is availiable in most cities from the market 
gardener; second, the industry faces the problem of increasing the demand 
ior its product. 

in connection with this problem there is general agreement among 
bean canners that the one essential requisite to develop a steadiy increasing 
demand is that the product offered to the consumer shall always be at its 
best—tender, crisp, and stringless. In other words, we are in the business 
of packing beans, and we are interested in a better raw product because 
we can pack a better finished product if we have it; and if we do not have 
a uniformly better raw product we cannot achieve that standard of excel- 
jence in the finished product upon which the sound growth of our busi- 
ness depends. 

_ With these underlying facts in mind,, a study has been made in co-opera- 

tion with the canners, with the bean salesman, and with the experiment 
station and Department of Agriculture experts, to learn how the quality of 
beans may be improved, 

A study of the variety situation of 1921 is just being completed shows 

that today American seeds, catolog 962 varieties of bush beans, including 
both green and wax podded sorts, and 604 varieties of pole beans. These do 
not, of course, all represent authentic varieties. That there is endless dupli- 
cation of the same variety under slightiy different names is shown by the 
fact that of 1883 varieties catalogued, 1,250, or about 63 per cent., occur 
but once in the lists. 
_ Varieties Used by Canners.—Of varieties grown for canning at this 
time, according to information supplied by a number of representative bean 
canners, the following are favorites. Green podded varieties: Refugee, 100 
to 1, Grant Stringless Green Pod, Burpee’s Stringless Green Pod, gers’ 
Green Stringless, Kentucky Wonder, Full Measure. Wax podded varieties: 
Stringless Refugee Wax, Wardweli’s Kidney Wax, Burpee’s Kidney Wax. 

The foregoing shows that of the varieties of beans listed in American 
catalogs in 1921, there are only a dozen or so which are today of great 
importance to the canning industry. 

What Improvement Is Most Needed. — One of the questions recently ad- 
dressed to bean canners was this: ‘What, from your experience, do you 
consider the most important improvements needed in varieties, seed strains, 
and growing methods to give a better quality product?” The replies to this 
question reveal a practicaily uunanimous conviction that stringlessness is the 
one item of prime importance. Following are characteristic answers to this 
question: ‘Better quality and more nearly stringless in the 4s and 5s”; 
“produce seed that is stringless’’; “improvement in seed strains to give a 
better quality product”; “get strains true to type’; ‘‘an aboslutely string- 
less beans with long, smooth, round pod, with proper diameter and color’; 
“* a bean more uniform in shape with the same flavor and color as 1000 to 1, 
but stringless’”; ‘“‘breed strings off a good type such as refugee — improve 
productive power—smooth and more uniform pod—wax beans with light 
colored seeds—better production methods’’; “bean of type of Kentucky won- 
der which is stringless, irrespective of age, or does not get stringy quite sc 
soon”; “improve yield and reduce strings’; “‘stringless variety’; “‘string- 
less bean of same flavor and color as refugee’; “‘stringles beans.” 

Haw May Stringless Bean Seed Be Obtained? — How many improvement 
in respect to the stringlessness desired by every canner be brought about? 
I cannot do better than to refer to the statement of a veteran seed grower, 
a specialist who is entitled to speak with authority on any subject relating 
to beans. He says: “If canners could realize the importance of using no 
seed except that which is kept pure and true there need be no trouble of 
this sort, but very few canners realize that it costs the grower consid- 
erable money to handle these crops in such a way as to avoid any possi- 
bility of mixture. This means that the grower must get more money for 
pure stock than the canner would have to pay for stock that is not 
grown with the same care, but which has become mixed with stringy 
varieties until it is wholly unfit for his use, especially if he is to take 
advantage of the new mechanical bean snippers wihch promise to add 
so much to the efficiency of snap bean canning machinery. It is un- 
fortunately impossible for any originator of a new variety to hold con- 
trol of the new type after he makes his first delivery of seed to a 
customer, and until we can devise some plan whereby we can secure 
the co-operation of canners who are willing to pay a reasonable price 
for reliable seed we may not offer’ . . . (our new bean) ... “to 
the public.” 


Does not this suggest an answer as to how improvement may be 
brought about in the stringlessness of the seed stocks offered to the 
canner? We can get it by pyaing for it. Is it not true in most things 
that in the long run we get about what we pay for? In evrey human 
effort, whether it be packing beans, growing bean seed, or making watches 
or automobiles, careful attention to every detail of the process and sur- 
rounding the product with every safeguard and check which will ensure 
certainty of the hizhest quality—in every department of human effort sucn 
eare costs money. I hold no brief for the seed trade. There are many prac- 
tices tolerated in it which are pernicious, but there are men in the seed 
trade, just as there are in our own industry, who wish to produce the high- 
est quality which skill and science make possible. If we do not recognize 
the efforts of such men, how can we expect such efforts to be cotninued? 
Seed quality cannot often be determined by looking at the outside of the 
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seed any more than quality of a can of beans can be determined by looking 
at the ee of the can, but the seed has to be grown before its quality 
is revealed, 

If there is any canner here who has done his utmost to pack quality, whu 
has given every attention to sanitation, who has sacrificed cases per acre to 
assure a tender and stringless product, and who after all this has been asked 
to cut his price below cost because his customer could buy beans elsewhere 
which were packed cheaper and which looked aimost as good but which he 
himself knows were only accidentally good—which he knows were not packed 
with the same care and the expense necessary to guarantee quality—if any 
canner has had that experience, then let him put himself in the place ot 
the seedsman who is putting forth every effort to insure and improve the 
quality of his seed. That seedman has plenty of competition. His competi- 
tors have seed which may look as good, seed which accidentally may that 
year actually be good, but when you ask the man who is making a religion of 
quality to cut his price below cost to meet the price of his low-grade competi- 
tor you are doing to him as you would not that the jobber do to you. 

The answer to this little sermon, of course, is the question, “Why won’t 
this high-grade conscientious seedsman guarantee the quality of hi sseed?”’ He 
— do this simply because under present conditions in the trade he is 
afraid to. 

The answer to this whole question is contained in the report of the N. C. A. 
Legislative Committee, in the proposed law for permissive Federal registra- 
tion of seed stocks. This law, if enacted, would enable the seedsman who 
has quality seed to register his stock, and it would give the buyer the assur- 
ance he now lacks—namely, that the quality alleged to be in the seed is 
actually there. 

The way to improvement in bean seed may be summarized very briefly: 
demand good seed; show the seedsman who is capable of producing it that 
there is a market for it; be willing to pay what good seed costs; secure the 
enactment of the Federal seed registration act that you may have the assur- 
ance of a disinterested third party, the Government, that when you pay 
‘for quality you are getting what you pay for. 

MR. ROA : What would you say to your seedman who had registered 
seed, if you found about twenty-fiye per cent. flat pods? 

MR. WOODBURY: In the first place, ‘‘There ain’t no such animal” at the 
present time, as a registered seed, : 

MR. ROACH: I know that there is not, but what would you say under 
those conditions ? 

MR .WOODBURY: I do not believe, under the proposed law, that the 
condition you speak of could possibly occur. If it did, the remedy would lie 
with the Government. That seedmen’s register would be cancelled, and he 
would be given certain undesirable publicity in the trade and before every 
buyer of seed by having his registration cancelled—having that fact pub- 
lished broadcast—that his seed was no longer worthy of registering—that 
he would simply be out of the business so far as concerns people who want 
good seeds. 

MR. ROACH: I appreciate the remarks of Mr. Woodbury, possibly as 
much as any seedsman in the room, I spent twenty years in that trade and 
I know something about it. I know that very few men who are conscientiously 
producing high grade seed are getting the money for it that they should get. 
It is very much like the canned food business. The fellow comes along who 
just gets by and that is the market. 

THE ELECTION 

MR. GALE: If Mr, Darling, the chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
will read his report, we will be in position to take action upon it. 

Your committee suggests Mr, H. E. Halstead, of New York State, as 
President; Mr. Merritt Greene, Jr., of Iowa, as Vice-President, and Mr. 
E. Reicheldorf, of Ohio, as Secretary. 

And they were so elected. 

MR. RICHELDORFER. It seems to be pretty well agreed that the wax 
bean men and the baked bean men should be combined to meet as one sec- 
tion; only there has been no official recognition along that line. It is simply 
a matter of accident, you might say, that we are together on this program. 
I would suggest, therefore, that we pass a resolution, stating that it is our 
desire, said resolution to be presented Friday morning, so that it will be un- 
derstood in the National Canners Association. I will make it as a motion 
that the wax and string bean section, and the baked bean section be perma- 
nently combined in their efforts and in their meetings. 

It was so ordered. 

MR. GALE: We will now hear from Doctor Hart, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

BEAN CANNING PRACTICES 

By B. R. Hart, Specialist Canned Foods, Department of Commerce. 

I have been asked by your chairman, Mr. Halstead, to discuss very briefly 
some points of interest from a technical standpoint in the canning of green 
beans. While this paper is necessarily brief, I hope it will not be as short 
and to the point as a letter which I received recently from one of the 
bean canners, giving me his method of canning green beans. I am going 
to take the liberty of quoting it ver-batim. He wrote me that he “snipped 
them, put them in the can, and porcessed them as little as he thought they 
would stand.’ 

From my experience in a good many canneries in the Eastern part of 
the United States for the past seven or eight years, I believe that the two 
Points which should be brought out and given the most attention are: (1) 
Washing and (2) processing, and I am going to confine myself entirely to 
these two points, 

Unlike peas and corn, there is no outer covering on beans to protect them 
from contamination from dirt or filth in the fields or the bacteria native 
to the soils in which they are grown. It is a well recognized fact that the 
more bacteria present, the more careful the washing and processing should 
be to insure safety. I have noted in some places unsanitary method sused 
in snipping, the beans being held in the laps of women. It is needless 
to say that where hand-snipping is used, and most beans are hand-snipped 
at present, proper trays should be provided for the purpose and kept clean 
by washing and scrubbing. Taking into consideration the fact that the edible 
Part of the beans, unlike peas, corn and tomatoes, is at all times exposed 
to contamination and in the light of what we now know regarding B. Botulinus, 
the proper washing of beans and the proper sanitary conditions cannot be 
called to your attention too strongly. The best bean packers that I know 
are using great care in washing, and after blanching the beans are given a 
thorough washing in a rotary or shaker washer under water pressure. The 
leans are then filled into the cans and the brine added boiling hot, or they 
are exhausted and then capped. I would like to caution the bean canners 
to see to it that the brine is hot and not warm. In my experience in many 
canneries during the past summer, I believe that this was the source of a 
good deal of trouble. Seldom does one see a thermometer used to determine 
brine temperature. It ought to be as common an instrument in a cannery 
as a retort. Not until Dr. W. D. Bigelow, of the National Canners Associa- 
tion laboratory, finished his splendid work on heat penetration did we really 
realize the very important part played in having the can and contents hot 
at the time it enters the process retort. If the brine is only warm and the 
cans are allowed to remain in the crate until some break-down in the line 
is repaired, losing some of the heat they criginally had, it is almost certain 
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FRANK EMORY GORRELL 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
National Canners’ Association 


IOGRAPHY is often a cold, impersonal thing with its long 
(or short) recital of circumstances in which unromantic 
figures appear rather than words which enable the interested 
reader to clearly visualize the subject of the story. Dates hav- 
ing to do with the birth of the subject or with the few or many 
rungs of the ladder by which he climbed the heights of success 
are particularly tedious to the writer of biography, especially 
when they are not easily accessible to him; and to the reader 
they are often without the slightest importance. Our story of 
the life and achievements of Frank Emory Gorrell shall be as 
brief as we know he would wish it, and, we hope, as satisfying 
to his myriad friends as they could desire. We are determined 
that it shall not have the appearance of those learned tomes 
which periodically issue from the Census Bureau. But, Frank 
Gorrell had to be born somewhere and so this most important 
event of his life took place, some years ago, in the arrogant little 
town of Belair, in Harford County, Maryland. He was and is 
educated. Married. But Mrs. Gorrell was born in Baltimore. 

By and by the National Canners Association was organized—in 
Belair, and ‘‘Frank’”—everybody calls him Frank—was elected 
secretary, and that’s about all that need be told, for everybody 
knows what would be told were it necessary. By almost unani- 
mous consent Frank is one of the most distinguished secretaries 
now functioning in associational work. Once upon a time the 
National Canners Association was scarcely able to pay Frank 
any salary at all; and whether the canning industry will ever be 
able to adequately repay him for all that he has done to promote 
its fortunes there may well be a doubt. 

Now for the personal and domestic side of the subject. Some- 
how we cannot restrain the inclination to borrow the words of 
St. Paul. Frank is kind, unfailingly so; Frank erreth not, nor 
doth he vaunt himself, and the whole world will agree that 
Frank is not puffed up. Which is the story of the life and the 
achievements of Frank Emory Gorrell. 


that trouble will follow. 1 cannot too strongly urge you to keep your brine 
boiling in the brine tank, and to get the cans into the retort as quickly as 
possible. In view of the fact that most of you are also pea canners, I may 
say that the same statement applies to the canning of peas. 


I believe it would pay canners to use a good deal more care in the 
grading and sorting of their bears. I noticed during the last few years 
that most of the very successful bean canners are the ones who have spent 
a good deal of time and care in building up a very effiicent sorting and 
grading system. 


As regards the proper process time and temperature, under no circum- 
stances would I recommend that beans be processed in an open retort. I have 


noted more swells, springers and flat sours arise from this practice than from 
any other source, and I feel it is not a safe procedure. 

Some weeks ago I wrote to a good many very successful bean canners, 
and also I have recently referred to my notes on this subject, and I be- 
lieve that there has been during the past two years a tendency on the part 
of the bean canners to increase the time and temperature of the cook. At 
present almost all of the canners I know are using from 18 to 25 minutes 
at 240 degrees F., most of them using about 8 to 10 minutes come-up on the 
retort. This refers, of course, to No, 2 cans. From what we know of heat 
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penetration in various canned foods, and the thermal or heat death point 
of various bacteria, I believe that 20 mniutes at 240 degrees F. for No. 2 cans is 
an ample process to kill all bacteria that are liable to cause any trouble. 

In making this statement, it should be borne in mind that I take it 
for granted that the beans are properly sorted, and, above all, properly 
washed, and that the brine is not at the time they go under the capping 
machine. 

The following tabulation of times and temperatures, I believe would be 
proper for green beans: No. 2 cans, 20 minutes at 240 degrees F. No. 3 
eans, 25 minutes at 240 degrees F. No. 10 cars, 35 minutes at 240 degrees F. 

MR. GALE: In closing this meeting, there is just one big idea that I 
want to leave with you. I have known it, and you have all known it, but 1 
heard it yesterday in slightly different words from what it was said before, 
and that is this: There is less than one cent a can difference in the cost 
of production between putting up fine stuff and putting up poor stuff. If 
we will just remember that all the way down the line and disregard that 
less than one cent a can and make all good stuff instead of poor stuff, it will 
do our industry more good than even the National Canned Foods Week, im- 
portant as that is going to be and into which we are all going to go with 
both sleeves rolled up. Let us remember then, that there is less than one 
cent difference in packing good stuff and in packing poor stuff. If there 
is nothing further to come before the meeting a motion to adjourn will be 
in order. 

_ The session thereupon adjourned. 


PUMPKIN SECTION 


Tuesday, January 17th, 1922—10:00 A. M. 

The section convened in the dining room, mezzanine floor, 
Watterson, and was called to order by Chairman Dickinson. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: The business before this session today 
is not to have a number of speeches on merchandising and other things. 
but to consider the concrete question of what are proper standards of 
consistency in canned pumpkin; u commitiee was appointed at the meet- 
ing last year at Atlantic City to report at this meeting, and we will 
heard thier report now. Mr. Mitchell. 

REPORT COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS. 

The committee has been corresponding some but we were not get- 
ting very far, so we tried to get together here to talk about canned 
pumpkin as it should be. 

We think it is difficult to arrive at any definite standards because 
of the different varieties of pumpkin have a good deal to do with the 
consistency, as you all know. 

We were also trying to get some comparative method of defining 
consisiency so that when showing the pumpkin to a buyer he can see 
the difference between the different samples. With that end in view we 
hud devised a rod of a certain weight with a washer on it, with the 
idea we could see whether the pumpkin could be so described that a 
certain washer of a certain weight would hold the weight on the rod 
on the pumpkin without sinking, or if the weight would gradually go 
through the pumpkin. If the pumpkin was dry so that the rod wouid 
remain stationary we would have a rod of an area enough to do that, 
and if the other variety, say the choice or standard, so that the rod 
would gradually sink down through it, and if the buyer of pumpkins 
sees that the rod would go through almost at once he could determine 
from that the consistency. We have this morning given up that jdea 
and have made a rather common description of some of our buyers, 
and the recommendation as we have fixed upon today is as follows: 

Recommended standurds of consistency of fancy pumpkin: 
The can to have no free water, and will not pour readily from 
the can. 

Recommended standard of consistency of standard pumpkin: 
The can to have very little free moisture, and the pumpkin wiil 
pour readily from the can. 

The committee thought it would be advisable to have an additional 
recommendation for fancy pumpkin relative to the pumpkin itself. This 
is something not called for by the program. 

We recommend that fancy pumpkin be packed from ripe, 
round, clean pumpkins and be reasonably free from bits of rind 
and threads. 

Those are the results that the committee have come to this morning, 
and we have on the table some samples of pumpkin -packed by Mr. 
Hurff, in New Jersey, and some packed by Dickinson & Company in 
Eureka, Illinois, and we have opened them in the dishes the way buyers 
arrange to examine for moisture content, 

We might state that we gave up a number of other methods of 
determining the consistency. One we gave up was that of determining 
moisture content by laboratory analysis. The specific gravity of pump- 
kin and water are practically the same, so it cannot be readily deter- 
mined how much water is in the pumpkin by a specific gravity test. 
To determine the amount of moisture by drying out the moisture also 
has the disadvantage in that different varieties of pumpkin will absorb 
different amount of water and to all intents and purposes have about 
the same dryness or consistency, so we thought it inadvisable to make 
any recommendation along that line. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: I would suggest now in order to get 
these before us for discussion, that there be a motion that the report 
be adopted, and then the section can proceed to discuss, and either adopt 
or amend jt, or do whatever else with it you see fit. Is there a motion 
for its adoption? 

MR. MITCHELL: 
adoption would mean, 

CHAIRMAN DICKINS£N: It would mean the recommendation by 
the Pompkin Section what standard we stood for. It is not quite, at 
the present time, as vital a question in the case of pumpkin as in peas 
and corn, where the Bureau of Chemistry is actively pushing a definition 
of grades, but that time will come before long in the pumpkin business, 
and the sooner we come to an understanding of what are practicable 
standards the better shaje we are in. Because if some of you are not 
familiar with the action the bureau has taken heretofore, I can tell you, 
in the case of peas and corn and some other articles of food, they have 
definite standards which they have announced they were going to adont 
officially in the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
certain standards for various canned foods, and they have invited the 
canners of those varieties of foods to co-operate With them in the 
definition of standard. If the canners d‘d not do that the bureau would 
go ahead and muke the standard, but the bureau has been willing to 
co-operate an get the ideas of the canners so that the definition that 
they finally decided upon would be praciical and workable, something 
that could be lived up to and would be of advantage and of practical 
use in the industry. While they are not immediately working on pump- 
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kin, it is a question of time until they will, and the sooner this ques- 
tion is discussed the sooner we will come to an agreement of what are 
practical and workable standards and the better shape we will be in 
when they want to discuss the matter with us. 

It might be better to consider these as tentative standards and 
adopt them in that way, not as anything final and fixed but simply 
uS something tentative; and at some later meeting possibly have some 
amendments made to them. Inasmuch as there are two separate defi- 
nitions made here, one to cover merely the consistency and the other 
covering other characteristics of quality, 1 would suggest we have them 
read again and have some discussion on them. 

MR. EDWARDS: What is your definition of free water? 

MR. MITCHELL: If you will cut cans of pumpkin you will find 
quite a considerable amount of pumpkin has water that is free from the 
pumpkin, generally around the edge of the can, 

MR, EDWARDS: Suppose you turn that can of pumpkin out into 
a dish and let it stand for an hour or so, is that free water? 

MR. MITCHELL: The committee stated that the can should have no 
free water in it. Water will come from nearly all pumpkin if you let 
it stand for a time, as you doubtless know. We did that here with the 
idea of showing that that will happen, but the committee’s idea was 
that there should be no water in the can. 

MR. EDWARDS: From your experience do you find there is any 
serious objection to having a pumpkin that is not solid but has a reas- 
onable amount of moisture in it? Which is the best canned pumpkin 
for pies, one that is reasonably moist or one that is as nearly dry 
as you can get it? 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: That would depend on the quality of 
the pumpkin. It is a case of how much moisture in the pumpkin the 
housewife buys or how much she will want to add in the making of 
the pies. You could have a pumpkin which is thin in consistency anid 
still be of high guality if the water is not removed from it. 

MR. EDWARDS: You take some of the high quality away by the 
excessive dryness. Can ‘the housewife by adding water bring that 
quality back? 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Yes, to a certain extent. Of course, 
with any pumpkin you could evaporate and remove the water until you 
could affect the quality where you could not bring it back. Sometimes 
you dry in a cyclone and you change the flavor by doing it. 

MR. EDWARDS: My experience is, Mr. Chairman, that you can get 
a pumpkin so dry you can spoil the quality. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: There is no question about it. There 
is some pumpkin on the market so treated, and I personally consider 
the quality is affected. . 

MR. EDWARDS: We pack a reasonably solid pumpkin; we don't 
eall it dry, but one of our competitors puts out an extremely dry 
pumpkin. I took a can of my —— home and a can of his and had 
my wife make two pumpkin pies. I took that broker who favored the 
dry pumpkin home with me for dinner, and I told him that I would 
bring him a pie made from each can of pumpkin, each made by identi- 
cally the same formula. My can of pumpkin made a good, thick, fine 
pie, but the solid packed pumpkin kind of fell and looked like a pie 
that was two or three days old. This broker, of course thought that 
mine was the best pie, meaning the thick one, and when you came to 
test them for flavor there was no comparison at all, so I got it out of 
his mind right then that he wanted to sell dry pumpkin, because you 
can spoil it by getting it too solid. 

M. BAUER: Just a few words: We use quite a big lot of pumpkin, 
and with all respect to the preceding speaker here I think the business 
is increasing on dry packed pumpkin. Our company shifted last year 
and bought less of wet pumpkin. I think the dry packed pumpkin is 
going to be the coming thing and we are getting out of buying the 
wet pack. We run thousands of dozens of cans in our trade and the 
man who packs the driest pumpkin will have the biggest sale. With- 
out meaning to boast we have a list of customers running into ten to 
fifteen thousand, bakers to whom we sell, and they all ask for the 
dry pumpkin. The reason js simple, it amounts to a question of freight 
rates, economies, and it is a good selling argument; you can tell them 
that they can add all the water they want to, besides milk and other 
things they add to it. We have high freight rates, local into New 
England and it amounts to quite a bit in the case of pumpkin. As to 
the flavor, the finer pumpkin will have more flavor, but the baker so 
spices the pumpkin pie that much of the flavor is sacrificed anyway. 
That applies to the bakers for ordinary trade and restaurant trade, ap- 
plies to nearly all except, of course, the baker who has a fancy trade 
and wants to bring out the real pumpkin flavor. But the average 
consumer or baker will kill the flavor of the pumpkin, and we cannot 
help but feel that the dry pack is best in New York City, and as I 
said before, without desiring to blow our horn we handle more than all 
the other houses put together, 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: That is my own judgment and _ incli- 
nation, and jit leads me to take the attitude as expressed by the other 
two gentlemen, because that idea if you follow it on consistently would 
lead you in a short time to use the evaporated pumpkin, the dry pump- 
kin powder and personally I think that would be a bad thing. 

MR. BAUER: Yes, I think there is a limit, that is going too far, 
when you begin to talk about pumpkin powder. I am talking about a 
dry pumpkin with a reasonable amount of moisture in it. May I talk 
personally—take Mr, Hurff's pack—I don’t know what you have beet 
discussing, but if you know the pack put up by Mr. Cannon and Mr. 
Hurff, I don’t know that I would go in for pumpkin any drier than 
theirs. 

I have bought pumpkin packed in Indiana and have been able to © 
roll it over the table without spilling it out of the can. It seems almost 
as if it were burnt, and I think that is going too far. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Some of the pumpkin in the west is 
evanorated in milk evaporators and it is evaporated down to a point of 
excessive dryness. 

MR. EDWARDS: Why not use the words “natural moisture’? 
That would do away with the necessity of pouring water into your 
cyclone. I never heard of that. Why not use that, “natural moisture” 
instead of “free moisture”? 

MR. MITCHELL: Free moisture was put in there because, as you 
will see, that is free water (indicating sample) that pumpkin is moist, 
and that would be natural moisture, would it not? 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Is it the opinion of some of the gentle- 
men that some of the pumpkin will have the water separate and other 
rumrkin not have it separate when they are of the same standard 
originally ? 


MR. EDWARDS: Yes; the tendency is after it comes out of the - 


retort the pumpkin has been cooked sufficiently to bring out a surplus 
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A SECRET WELL GUARDED 


Considered in connection with the exhibit of Canned Foods 


at Louisville during Convention week. 


T is a secret. The canners themselves never speak of it; 
I they never have spoken of it and one almost despairs 

that they ever will. It is the only secret the canners have 
ever kept. Once the secret of canning, the secret of steriliza- 
tion, was the preponderant and most mysterious of all the 
secrets having to do with canning. The processor of olden 
times was a man who stood quite apart from the rest of men 
—hbecause he was the custodian of a great secret; but now 
the secret of canning is no secret at all. But this other secret 
remains to this day unrevealed. There are just a few lay 
persons—persons having no practical connection with canning 
who know what the secret is. It is feared that Marion Har- 
land knows the secret and that Dr. Rosenau also knows it. 
It was just a bit indiscreet upon the part of somebody, some 
unthinking canner, no doubt, to let Marion Harland into the 
secret. 


From time immemorial we have been admonished not to 
trust a secret to a woman. Marion Harland was not always 
friendly toward canned foods; time was when she cared 
very little about them, but that was before she was admitted 
into the secret. Now Marion Harland is entirely friendly 
toward canned foods, and it is all because she has been let 
into the secret. Indeed Marion Harland has been a changed 
woman since the canners’ greatest secret was imparted to 
her. Canned foods have no greater friend than Marion 
Harland, nor more eloquent advocate ; now she praises canned 
foods and commends their use among the people. 


Scientists have their own way of finding out things. 
Nobody told the secret to Dr. Rosenau; he found it out for 
himself. Dr. Rosenau is one of the staunchest advocates of 
canned foods to be found anywhere; he says that canned 
foods are the most wholesome and palatable of foods. Now, 
that’s the secret—but don’t tell anybody about it; for it is 
shared by only the canners and by Marion Harland and by 
Dr. Rosenau. 


But thank gracious the secret has been well kept from 
the people—the people don’t know that canned foods are the 
most wholesome and palatable foods they can bring to their 
tables ; and “where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 


The people have been allowed to guess what the great 
canning secret was, and most of their guesses have been very 
unhappy for the canner, who didn’t seem to care. Thousands 
of people were stupid enough to think that canned foods 
were not wholesome and palatable, for otherwise the canner 
would have told them. But, the secret is leaking out—it 
leaked out at the Convention; and the people of Louisville 
now know what the secret is. After awhile everybody will 
know the secret, and when everybody knows that canned 
foods are the most wholesome and palatable foods the canner 
will have no secret that he may call his own. 


_ Why not let the whole world into the secret, now that it 
is no longer the secret that it used to be? Why not tell the 
secret to the people of the Convention Cities to which we go? 


During the past fifteen years the Conventions of the 
National Canners Association have been held in the presence 
of upwards of 12,000,000 of people, but the people—twelve 
millions of them—didn’t know it, neither did the canners; 
and so the secret was kept away from these 12,000,000 
people. It was the canners’ modest way—they didn’t think 
the people of New York, Chicago, Boston, Buffalo, Louisville, 
Baltimore, Rochester and still other Convention Cities would 
be curious to know what the great canning secret was; any- 
way the canners didn’t tell them. 


Last year at Atlantic City the canners showed their 
splendid products to the people, and this year at Louisville 
they also showed their splendid products to the people, and 
the people were interested—interested in the secret. 


The people always wanted to know the truth about 
canned foods, and the truth was that they are the most whole- 
some and palatable of foods. but nobody would tell the 
people, not even the canners. There are millions of the people 
who don’t know the great secret, but now that the canners 
have become quite careless about it, the whole thing is likely 
to leak out. 


Shall the Conventions be only for the canners and the 
brokers and the machinery and supply men, or shall we also 
let in the people—the people for whom canned foods are pre- 
pared and by whom they are eaten? It is nonsense, sheer 
nonsense, gentlemen, to exclude the people from a participa- 
tion in our Conventions. Let’s go to the people with our 
Conventions, let’s hold our Conventions in the midst of the 
people. And at every Convention let there be a great Canned 
Foods Show, in order that the people may be brought into 
more familiar touch with all canned foods. Not a combined 
food show and machinery exhibit—not so incongruous a 
thing as that, but a canned foods show all by itself. 


President Moore could do no better thing than to appoint 
a Committee whose particular business it would be to arrange 
for the setting up of a canned foods show at the next Con- 
vention. 


The two canned foods exhibits already conducted, the 
first at Atlantic City and the second at Louisville, were at 
best a very feeble expression of the canners’ recognition of 
the people’s interest in them and the things that they do. The 
great business of canning very particularly includes the 
people, for without them the canners strive helplessly and 
hopelessly. . 


Now that the canners’ most precious secret has leaked 
out,—that “canned foods are the most wholesome and palat- 
able of foods” let us give the secret to the whole world. It 
is hoped that President Moore will initiate a movement such 
as has been proposed, and that future Conventions of the 
National Canners Association will witness a lively interest 
upon the part of the people in them. The secret is out that 
“canned foods are the most wholesome and palatable of 
foods.” That being the case let’s herald the secret far and 
wide—let’s shout it from the housetops to all the world. 
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of water and that will show in the can, and when it goes through the 
cyclone it was just as dry as you could get it through the cyclone. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: All of us have seen pumpkin that is 
frozen and we all know that will bring out free water. If it is frozen 
hard it will look like curds and whey, but if frozen slightly it will 
bring out free water; that pumpkin might have been of proper con- 
sistency before freezing, but the damage by freezing would show free 
water, but the quality is damaged to that extent, 

MR. BAUER: Are there so many varieties of pumpkin that it could 
not be specified, and the buyers educated as to what particular variety 
to ask for which would not how free water, so there would be no ques- 
tion afterwards, and the packer being perfectly honest in putting it up 
so that if water showed the process of packing could be changed whica 
would eliminate the free water. Has not the packer control of the 
variety ? 

MR. EDWARDS: It would be a hard matter to control the growing 
of pumpkin, because some varieties grow better in some sections than 
in others. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Hasn’t it been the custom for the can- 
ners to furnish the seed to the growers so they wouid control the 
variety to a large extent? 

MR. MifCHWLL: in some sections they do, 

Mk, EDWARDS: 1 think in our country we use the Connecticut 
field pumpkin, 

Mk. HUR#F: What shape is that? 

MR. EDWARDS: it is more of a round pumpkin. None of the 
pictures on the sides of those cans you have there represent the type 
we use. Uur pumpkin is flat in the end and comes up toward the 
middle; most of our pumpkins are nice round pumpkins about the 
shape of a basket ball. : 

MR, HUkKrr: 1 nave noticed that the Indiana packers claim they 
were growing Kentucky fields, but when I investigated them I found 
they were a cross between the cheese and the Connecticut field. The 
Kentucky pumpkin is a yellow pumpkin which turns yellow and white 
on the inside and that will have more moisture than the Connecticut 
tield pumpkin, ; 

MR. HDWARDS: 
about the same size? 

MR. HURFF: A cheese pumpkin is flat and the Connecticut field is 
practically flat and oblong. 

MR. EDWARDS: Wuich has the best flavor? 

MR. HURFF: The cheese or Connecticut field, the cheese is more 
prolitic than the Kentucky field, it can be grown for less money per ton. 

MR. EDWARDS: When you speak about per ton, do you mean raw 
material or manufactured material? 

MR, HURFF: Raw material. I can place contract for less money 
on Kentucky field than the cheese pumpkin because the tonnage per 
acre would be much more than the Kentucky field. Do you grow your 
pumpkin as a straight crop or plant in corn? 

MR. EDWARDS: Plant them in corn. 

MR. ARBUCKLE: How about the test that Dr. Burton makeg on 
corn, why would not that viscosity work on pumpkin? 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: We were discussing with Dr. Burton, 
who has been the investigator for the Illinois District for several years 
and is now working for the Illinois Canners Association to determine 
standards of cannea corn. in the matter of further collaboration with 
the Department of Agriculture and Bureau of Chemistry he has taken up 
the matter of standard of canned corn. His suggestion was that it 
could be put through a glass funnel, but the average pumpkin would 
not go through a glass funnel, 

We want some test that can be made on the buyer’s table where 
we do not have to apply tests of heat, thut is, have it practicable to do 
without applying any chemicals or other laboratory methods. We want 
a simple definition that would work out on the buyer’s sample table, 
that is the ideal thing we want. Of course, that may not be possible, 
but, on the other hand, it looks like we are getting at a definite test 
when we say it will pour readily from the can,” or “It will not 
pour readily from the can.” I think we are getting at a pretty good 
definition there, something that is very readily determined. Now, if we 
could get something equally readily determined which would be a 
lower limit, which would be the moist pumpkin which would be al- 
lowed to be classed as standard, I think it would be of advantage to 
the definition to add it. 

MR, MITCHELL: 


How about the size of the pumpkin, are they 


Mr. Hurff and I just talked about putting an 


additional clause on this recommendation so as to make it read, “And 


the can has very little moisture and the pumpkin will pour readily 
from the can, but will not immediately form a level surface in the dish.” 
I think I would answer that this way, relative to making these recom- 
mendations general, it is almost necessary on account of the different 
varieties of pumpkin that you run against. 

MR. STEINHART: I think it would be well that the word “imme- 
diately should be taken out of that clause, “‘Would not immediately 
form a flat surface.” I do not believe any can of pumpkin that would 
even eventually form a flat surface could be considered fancy. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: I rather think that point is well taken. 

MR. McCREARY: That is my idea, too. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: The committee making that change in 
the definition, would that change be acceptable to the Section as a ten- 
tative definition until we can get something better, with the idea that 
this will be like the definition of peas and corn? The probability is 
it ne gl with the years and with experience we may be able to 
amen 

MR. McCREARY: Yes, the idea is to make a start so that we may 
improve next year if we feel we have some suggestions and after we 
have had actual tests. 

MR. rDWARDS: I think that word “dry” is misleading and some- 
thing should be substituted that would mean the same thing. I think 
“permanent” or “consistency” would be better, because the moment you 
use “dry” you are misleading the public, because you have not such 
a thing as a dry pumpkin. I would say firm instead of dry. 

MR. McCREARY: How does that read in your recommendation. I 
didn’t quite get it. 

MR. MITCHELL: “Not to have free water, but such dryness that 
the pumpkin would not pour readily from the can.’ The suggestion is 
that we use the word permanent or consistency. Personally, I think 
consistency would be better. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: If there is not further discussion we 
will call for a vote. All those in favor of the standard as last read 
and amended by adding the word “consistency” instead of dryness will 
signify by voting aye. 

Motion prevailed.) 
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CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Now, shall we take up the further des- 
ignation for other characteristics? 

MR, MITCHELL: I wonder if we voted on both, for standards as 
well as fancy. If we did, I would say yes. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: That is the Chairman’s understanding 
that we were voting on both. We discussed both. 

MR. MITCHELL: “The can has very little free moisture and the 
pumpkin will pour readily from the can, but will not form a level sur- 
face in the dish.” How is that? 

MR. McCREARY: That is the limit for standards, you mean? 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: That is the limit for standards, the 
lower limit. Anything that would not come up to that would not be 
called standard pumpkin. 

R. MITCHELL: The other recommendation as worked out here 
I do not regard as being final at all, but the committee this morning 
were unable to agree on the addition to this. We recommend that 
fancy pumpkin be one which has been packed from all ripe, sound, 
clean pumpkins, reasonably free from bits of rind and threads. What 
do you think of that? 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: The way that is worded it would seem 
to indicate that the original raw pumpkin must be free from rind and 
threads. The English might be corrected some in that way. 

MR. MITCHELL: Surely, it is subject to grammatical changes. I 
would state that 1 am not very well satisfied with this definition, and 
while we had some correspondence along this line, I do not think it 
was sufficient in warranting us in making a definition that would be at 
all final, because I think other factors should enter into this, not only 
making recommendation for fancy pumpkin, but also for the lower 
limit for the standard pumpkin. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: That is the Chairman’s understanding, 
that this recommendation before us now is simply the outgrowth of a 
meeting of the committee where it was only discussed for a few min- 
utes, so it is practically the same ag before the Section now. It is 
simply a matter of off-hand discussion with the idea of working to 
something of a real definition later on, and while probably the Section 
would not feel it was proper on such short notice to adopt a general 
definition, yet it would be a good thing while here to discuss the muat- 
ter, and perhaps clear up our ideas somewhat in the discussion, For 
that purpose such a suggestion as this would be a good start. It would 
give us something to discuss and talk about. 

MR. McCREARY: Can we subscribe to the fact and can we formu- 
late a definition for pee eventually that will be recognized? 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Yes. 

MR. McCREARY: I gee no reason why that could not be done. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: If we subscribe to that, then we want 
to take the different items entering into that and discuss them one by 
one, consistency, color, possibly; we have already gone %ver the matter 
of consistency. When it comes to color, that is a live question. What 
tests do you want to make along that line of color for fancy pumpkin? 

MR, McCREARY: What is the color recognized by the jobbing 
trade for fancy pumpkin, is it a sort of brownish yellow-—I don’t know 
just how to express it. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: That would depend for one thing on the 
variety of pumpkin that is packed, and another thing on the location of 
the market. One market likes a_pumpkin lighter and another darker. 
That is our experience, and Mr. Hurff agrees, and I think you will all 
find the same thing true. 

MR. MITCHELL: I was wondering if I could inject something 
along that line. I was in one city and cut some pumpkin with cne 
buyer. He said that is the color the trade wants. In the same town 
I cut another sample of the same kind and that buyer said, my trade 
don’t want that, they want a yellow pumpkin, so I was wondering how 
far the location affects color. 

MR. McCREARY: I think they associate color a little bit with 
quality, don’t you? 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: As you all know who have packed a 
variety of pumpkin, it will vary, the color will vary with the variety. 
I heard some talk in the committee before the section was cal'ed to 
order about the white Cashaw pumpkin which is as pale as a light 
colored squash, and from that down to a yellow. There is a sma!l 
pumpkin, round, much the same color as the Massachusetts pie pump- 
kin, called the small sugar pumpkin. There ig another kind with a 
peculiar name which I do not recall at this time which ig similar in 
appearance to that, but is a very intense dark orange red color. You 
get a wide range of color between varivus varieties and what would be 
— in one variety would not be the same color as in another variety. 

IR. SPENCER: Not only that, but we have a wide range of coler 
between the same qualities packed by different packers. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: With some varieties if the pumpkin 
after it has been cooked down and run through the pulper is allowed 
to stand in the air it darkens. Apples will do that, and some varieties 
of pumpkin will do that, . 

MR, SPENCER: It always depends on the time and process, alto- 
ge 


ther. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: Yes, an extremely high temperature and 
long continued cooking will give a dark color. It seems that matter of 
color should be left to the cominittee for further study, because in 
justice to the committee I will say that these points have not been con- 
sidered by them except as they taiked together before the meeting, be- 
cause it was not in the instructions given them a year ago and they 
have not made any definite study of it yet. What about that provision 
specifying that fancy pumpkin must be packed only from all ripe, round, 
clean pumpkin, and so forth. 

MR. EDWARDS: That igs all right if a canner will live up to it, 
but if he gets a green pumpkin it will show in the can as dark pumpkin: 

MR. McCREARY: Ripe pumpkin might be green on the outside. 

MR. DICKINSON: Yes, ripe pumpkin might be green on the out: 
side and the pulp be fully matured, and still be quite pright, a greet 
color on the outside, but the question I raise goes further thun that. 
Ripeness is not something achieved in a single day or in a single minute. 
You cannot gay right at this moment that a pumpkin ceases to be green 
and becomes ripe. It requires a long time to reach that stage where 
it changes from being a green to q ripe pumpkin, and at what stage 
it is to be considered ripe under this definition is the question? 

MR. EDWARDS: The man in your receiving shed can tel) that. 
a uae DICKINSON: Yes, but how can it be put into the 
efinition 


MR. McCREARY: The only thing I can see in that is that it car- 
ries weight with the buyer, it is a good diplomatic move, good talking 


point. A man packing fancy pumpkins, he will know whether they are 
ripe and sound, he will take care of that. 


Es 
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MR, BAUER: That question that is raised now of ripeness is 
purely technical and is one that is up to the individual canner because 
he is responsible. I do not think any buyer of any importance or of 
fair business experience who is willing to do what is right would in- 
terfere with that, any more than to tell a canner we want him to pack 
ripe pumpkins, but not to prescribe the degree of ripeness, and so forth, 
because the packer is entirely responsible for that, and whether he 
packs a certain variety of a certain color, those sre all natural condi- 
tions which the canner can control in his district and I do not think 
it is as important as consistency. I think that jis purely ‘echnical. 

AIRMAN DICKINSON: In other words, the buyer wants a cer- 
tain quality in the finished product, 

MR. BAUER: That is it. The buyer does not care whether it is 
ripe pumpkin or not, if it has a certain flavor and color and consistency, 
the buyer does not care whether it is ripe or half ripe. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: That would be of interest fo the can. 
ners because you cannot produce good quality regularly from green 
pumpkins, as you cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, ag the 
French proverb runs. 

MR. McCREARY: That is all true. But I can see what it would 
mean to a buyer if it said, “packed from sound, —_ pumpkin,” and I 
would suggest that that clause be put into your definition as a talking 
point, for psychological reasons. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: I think the point is well taken, I think 
it is a goood term to put in there myself. 

MR, McCREARY: Would you csre to incorporate a specific variety 
or varieties that packers know are suitable for fancy packing. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: I douvht whether we might not, in doing 
that, overlook some variety that wonld make a very choice pack, and 
we would not want to penalize a packer of that variety by arbitrarily 
ruling him out. 

MR. HURFF: I think some varieties are more profitable in some 
localities, some better adapted for southern climate or colder climate, 
and = wn hardly be the right thing to specify a vuriety on that 
account. 

MR. MITCHELL: ‘The suggestion this morning was that fancy 
pumpkin be one which would be packed from all ripe, sound, clean 
pumpkins, the cunned pumpkin to be reasonably free from bits of rind 
and threads, 

MR. EDWARDS: I would leave the word “clean” out, for obvious 
reasons. 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: That raises the question whether that 
phase of it wants to be included in the definition at all. Under the pres- 
ent rules of the National Association no canner may remain a member 
of the National Association if his cannery is not conducted in a sanitary 
manner, and the inspection will bring that out after a while. 

MR. MeCREARY: That is one of the requirements of belonging to 
the Association. Jf you are a member your cannery must be conducted 
in the proper manner and your goods packed in a thoroughly sanitary 
way, whether fancy or standard, and the more publicity that is given 
to that the better for the consumer, jobber and everybody else. 

MR. MITCHELL: I move the chairman appoint a committee to 
bring a recommendation next year as to the definition of quality of fancy 
and standard pumpkins, the present chairman to be its chairman, 

MR. MeCREARY: I second the motion. 

As the chairman is involved and this motion has been made and 
seconded, I will put the question: All those in favor of the motion will 
please signify by saying aye. (Motion prevailed). 

THE ELECTION. 


CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: There is only one other matter of bus- 
iness that the chair knows of to come before us, and that is the election 
of the chairman of the section for the ensuing year. Who will you 
nominate for chairman of this section for the coming year? 

MR. HURFF: I nominate Mr. Mitchell. 

MR. EDWARDS: I second the motion. 

MR. ARBUCKLE: I move the nomination be closed, 

CHAIRMAN DICKINSON: All those in favor of the election of Mr. 
Mitchell make it known by the usual sign. (Motion prevailed). 

MR. McCREARY: I want to bring home to you this thought and 
that is that one cent a can spells, to the housewife, the difference be- 
tween poor quality and fancy quality in most of the foods she buys. I 
don’t mean quite fancy quality, I mean a good honest quality, one cent 
a can spells the difference to the housewife. The retail merchant sells 
the poor quality at ten and charges fifteen for good stuff, and the retail 
price is wrong eight per cent of the time, when the retail merchant does 
not split the nickel. his is one of the biggest things in merchandising 
today and it is going to be more helpful to us in the distribution of 
canned foods than anything else in the world. If a housewife gets a can 
of something at ten cents and it is of poor quality she becomes preju- 
diced against the whole line. Let us pack extra standard pumpkin, not 
the stuff that immediately goes at in the dish, in order to make a low 
price to the jobber. Gf course, we do split the nickel when it gets above 
the unit of a dozen. A jobber in Texas buys corn in Iowa, and the right 
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price in Iowa on a can of corn, we will say is fourteen cents. What 
happens? The rate to Texas is two cents so he sells the can for twenty 
cents when it ought to be sixteen or seventeen cents. 

You take a basket of sweet corn and mark one eleven cents and 
other ten cents, under different labels and the merchant will put on a 
little sales ticket, “extra quality,” and every one of the eleven cent kind 
will go hefore the ten cent. It is the psychology of the thing. If the 
housewife can get nice quality, good enough to eat for anybody and she 
can get it at the right price. The one way is for everybody to start 
this penny change proposition. It is going to be a bigger thing in the 
matter of greater consumption and production of canned foods than 
anything else we can possibly do. Don’t you think that is true, Mr. 
Chairman? 

CAIRMAN DICKINSON: If there is no further business to come 
before this section, we stand adjourned. 


PEA SECTION 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JANUARY 18. 1922, 10 A. M. 

In the Scottish Rite Cathedral, Louisville, Kentucky, 

Mr, James A. Anderson, Morgan, Utah, Chairman, 
CHAIRMAN ANDERSON: If there is no objection we will dispense 
with the reading of the minutes of the last meeting. The next order of 
business is the appointment of the Nominating Committee, and I will 
appoint Mr. Nott, Mr. Berden and Mr. Summers, who will report as soon 
as they have their report ready. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDDRESS, 

It is the custom for the chairman to deliver an openinig address, 
but, regardless of custom, I am going to refrain from this for several 
reasons: First, what is the use of being boss and doing the work 
yourself. So, when they put me in as chairman I selected other speak- 
ers to do the work. In ovr meeting of yesterday at the conference 
committee, the National Wholesale Grocers Association—I don’t believe 
I am going to divulge anything when I tell you something that hap- 
pened in that conference committee, because it will be published and 
eonsiderable publicity will be given to the report of that conference 
committee. One of the main things to come up in that conference com- 
mittee was the responsibility of parties for the packing of sub-standard 
goods, whether it be in peas or other products, and it is a recognized 
act by the jobbers, the canners and every one vitally concerned that the 
packing of substandards has very greatly detracted from the success of 
our: industry and they are going to recommend that the buyers and 
the packers discourage the packing. of sub-standard products of any 
kind, and I believe it is going to result in the one who packs a sub- 
standard losing considerable money, in fact, the amount of his loss will 
depend upon the size of his puck of that article, and I think that with 
the efforts that are going to be made on the part of the canner, re- 
putable canners and jobbers. it will be mighty unprofitable fur canners 
to pack any sub-standards this coming year, especially in peas, and I 
think it would pay better by far to throw them to your hogs, who are 
supposed to est such stuff as that. 

I wish there could be a law preventing anything of this kind. They 
tell me, too, that somebody during the past year has had the nerve to 
pack soaked peas. I hope this will be put down, and I think it is 
going to be. 

There is one more thing I will draw your attention to, which no 
doubt you have considered yourselves probably, but the fact of standard 
peas being somewhat scarce this vear is likely to cause packers to plant 
large acreages and feel that if they cannot pack them as fancy’s they 
can sell them as standards. Now here again I want to say that as far 
as I am concerned I am not going to have any standards in my pack 
unless there is a mistake somewhere, I will not have any standards, and 
I will tell you how I avoid it. You may think I am extravagant, and 
I have been called the extravagant canner. I have only thirty-five acres 
to the viner and that is all I will allow my field men to pack—thirty- 
five acres to a viner, and my policy all the way through the plant is the 
same. If nature wants to come along and produce a very large quantity 
on a given day I am going to say to Mother Nature, “Thanks, if you 
produce it all in one day I am here to take care of it.” Don’t blame 
poor old Mother Nature for producing the stuff in the season and then 
_ not being able to take care of it. It is your fault and not nature's 
ault. 

Now, I hope, too, that we can say good-bye to the sub-standard 
packer, In fact, I hope it will be like the lady who came down the 
street and met Mrs. Carr, who had recently given birth to a handsome 
little sunbeam and her first time out Mrs. Jones met her and con- 
gratulated her and said, “I see you have another little Carr,’ and she 
said, “Yes, Mrs. Jones, and I hope it is the caboose.” Some of these 
people put me in mind of the fellow that was up before the court for 
bootlegging and the judge said, “Your name, please,” and he says, “My 
name is Joshua.” “Are you the Joshua that command the sun to stand 
still?’”” The court asked him, and he replied, “No, I am the man that 
made the moonshine.” 
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The next on our program is an address by Dr. Bigelow. 
SWELLS, FLAT SOURS AND SUB-STANDARD PEAS. 
By Dr. W. D. Bigelow, Director of Research Laboratory, ‘National 
Canners Association, 

Swells and flat sours are both due to bacterial decomposition. They 
may be entirely prevented by sealing the can tight and giving a suf- 
ficient process. Peas require a better seal than most foods, because they 
appear to contain no gluey material which might clese small openings 
in the can. If peas are not well double-seamed there is great danger 
of spoilage. The paper gasket has relieved the canner of much of the 
difficulty of this kind. With this form of closure it is easy to make 
a seal that is tight to bacteria, and it is generally admitted that with 
peas the paper gasket is distinctly superior to rubber composition 
closure. Still, no matter what the form of closure the double-seamer 
must be kept carefully adjusted and cans must be filled from time to 
time to make sure that the seam is tight. If this is not dune, spoilage 
from imperfect double-seaming is likely to occur. In such cases tha 
cans almost alwuys swell, although the spoilage may take the form of 
flat sours, 

When the seam is tight it is obvious that sufficient processing is the 
only means of preventing spoilage. When the process is insufficient, 
surviving bacteria of course produce spoilage. If they ure gas-forming 
bacteria, the spoilage takes the ferm of swells. If the bacteria on th: 
oiher hand do not form gas but de form acid, the spoilage takes the 
form of flat sours. In either case the remedy is an adequate progess. 

The majority of bacteria grow ut ordinary temperatures. There is 
a class of bacteria, however, known as thermophiles (heat-loving), which 
grow very slowly, if at all, below the temperature of 100 degrees F. 
These thermophiles require a higher temperature or a longer time of 
heating to destroy their spores than do the bacteria which grow at 
lower temperatures. When peas are very much underprocessed spoilage 
occurs very quickly, often within a few hours after canning. If they are 
processed sufficiently, however, to kiJl the ordinary types of bacteria, 
but insufficiently to kill thermophiles, they may remain sound for a 
year or more, and often after that time when placed in a warm location 
spoilage miay occur. In such a case the spores of thermophiles may 
remain without change until the fellowing summer, and then germinate 
because of the warm weather to which they are exposed, and spoilage 
will result. 

The series of processing studies that is being carried on by the 
Research Laboratory has now reached such a stage that we can begin 
to apply the results obtained to process times and temperatures. Much 
yet remains to be done in securing fundamental data, and such funda- 
mental data may cause us to modify slightly suggestions made at this 
time. Further work in the securing of fundamental data will make our 
present information more complete and more exuct. It is believed, 
however, that the suggestions made tentatively at this time are suf- 
ficiently accurate to make them of value to the industry, and that the 
relations shown hetween the procefss times required at various temper- 
atures ure accurate. From the results thus far obtained it is the 
opinion of the Laboratory that peas should be processed as follows: 

No. 2 cans, 40 minutes at 240 degrees. 

No. 10 cans, 50 minutes at 240 degrees. 

This process is about ten minutes longer than was customary ten 
years ago. As a result of experience from under-processing, however, 
eanners have generally come to the conclusion that the process given 
above is better than shorter cooks. The work of the Research Labora- 
tory in studying the bacteria causing spoilage also confirms this view. 
If it is desired to shorten the time, a higher temperature of process 
should be used. For instance, in processing at a temperature of 250 
degrees the following processes are approximately equivalent in steriliz- 
ing value to those given above: 

No. 2 cans, 15 minutes at 250 degrees. No. 10 cans, 20 minutes at 250 
degrees. 

Whatever the temperature of process, care should be taken that ther- 
mometers and pressure gauges are accurate and that the retort is held 
at least as high as the temnerature gt which processing is intended to 
be done. If there is an error of one degree in the thermometer, or if 
because of carelessness in setting the automatic temperature control 
the cooking is done ut 239 degrees instead of 240 degrees, an additional 
six minutes should be added to the time of processing. In other words. 
in processing peas in any size of can at the temperature of 240 degrees 
an error of one degree in temperature makes a difference of six min- 
utes in the time necessary to sterilize. In processing at 250 degrees, 
the variation of one degree in temperature has less influence than at 
240 degrees. At 249 degrees about one and one-half minutes longer is 
requird for the sterilization of No. 2 cans of peas than at 250 degreee, 
oe te for No. 10 cans the difference is about one and three-quarter min- 
utes. 

Sub-Standard Peas. 

Sub-standard peas include all peas whose appearance or flavor does 
not entitle them to the grade of standard. It is impossible, therefore, 
te give an adequate explanation of the causes of sub-standard peas with- 
9 considering every influence that may have a bearing on the quality 
of peas. 

It is a simple matter to pack fancy peas with the smaller sizes of 
peas when they reach the canning plant in their best condition. With 
a good grade of the raw product, standards are easily packed. Again, 
peas are sometimes delivered at canning plants in such condition that it 
is impossible to prepare anything better than sub-stanards from them. 
There remains, however. a considerable proportion of the peas delivered 
to the average plant which may be turned into standards by the appli- 
eation of energy and skill, or which may result in sub-standards be- 
eause of any one of many conditions which may be permitted to occur 
in the plant. 

In the time allotted to me this morning, perhaps I cannot do better 
than to enumerate some of the more frequent causes of low quality in 
peas, and hence of sub-standards. In suggesting the following list, I 
wish to acknowledge the cooperation of Mr. B. R. Hart, with whom I 
have frequently discussed these matters: 

1. The use of a variety of peas which does not ripen uniformly or 
which is not properly “rogued.” 

2. The lack of sufficient care in the time of harvesting the peas, 
thus allowing some of them to become too hard. 

. Allowing the peas to remain too long in the vines after being 
cut, thus permitting them to age and beome harder. 


4. Allowing peas to remain too long in boxes after being vined. 
This may occur in hauling the neas from the viner station to the can- 
ning nlant, or holding the peas in the canning plant and running them 
through the machie one size at a time, thus attempting to make one line 
do the work of three. 


5. The mixing of mature and immature neas in the same batches, 
thus grading them together. In such cases the more mature peas go 
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through the sieve with the same size of immature peas, and in pro- 
cessing the more mature peas are swollen and the can looks as if it had 
not been graded. 

. Unnecessary heating, either on the vine or in the box after being 
vined. 

7. Too much handling in boxes in the canning plants, and especially 
the use of wooden packing boxes for this purpose. No. 2 packing boxes 
are not suitable for handling vined peas. Such handling as must be 
given them should ne in perforated metal pails. 

8. Poor judgment on the part of the filler operator in determining 
the amount of peas to be filled into the can. Of course, the amonnt to 
be placed in the can varies with the maturity and character of the peas, 
Careful attention is necessary to prevent underfilling or overfilling. 
Either causes a sub-standard pea; the former because of an insufficient 
fill, the latter because of mashing the peas and making the liquor cloudy. 

9. Improper cooling after processing is likely to give a cloudy 
liquor, especially with the larger sizes of peas, and, of course, reduces 
the grade, 

10. The use of improper water for blanching and for the preparation 
of brines. A more tender pea can be secured with a soft water than 
with a hard water. The toughness imparted tv the pea by hard water 
can be corrected to a considerable extent by the process, but it is be- 
lieved that the highest quality of peas can only be secured with water 
that is relatively soft. 

11. The use of an unnecessarily large amount of salt increases the 
hardness of peas. Even the purest grades of salt contain about one p:-r 
cent of calcium and magnesium compounds. These are the same sub- 
stances that cause the hardness of water, and the addition to peas of 
an undue amount of salt has the same influence as heating them in 
water that is unnecessarily hard. Of course, peas require enough salt 
to give them the desired flavor, but care should be exercised not to adi 
too much. 

12. Peas should not be overblanched. The blanch is of no value in 
softening peas. Its purpose is to wash the peas. The proper regulation 
of the blanch also has an influence on the turbidity of the liquor of 
certain types of peas. The blanch, however, should be no longer than 
is necessary to wash the peas ama insure a relatively clear liquor. A 
blanch of ten minutes is sufficient. A longer blanch than this has the 
effect of hardening the peas. This is particularly true in hard water; 
but all water is more or less hard. The practice of some canners of 
giving a short blanch to succulent peas and a longer one, sometimes 
as much as twenty-five to thirty minutes, to their hard peas, is a inis- 
take. Canners who follow this practice rarely have a_ presentable 
article in their larger sizes of neas. Tenderness can only be imparted 
to peas by the process. It cannot be accomplished by the blanen. On 
the contrary, as stated above, a long blanch is especially inappropriate 
with hard peas, 

13. Insufficient judgment and care in processing. Many canners 
adopt a certain time and temperature for processing and never vary 
this, no matter what the quality or appearance of their finished product. 
The pocesses suggested above are believed by the Research Laboratory 
to be the minimum processes that should be used for the purpose of 
securing a sterile product. If the neas are hard, a longer process should 
be used to secure a product of a desirable degree of succulence. In 
canning the larger sizes of neas, and especially hard peas, the pea can- 
ner is in the same position as the baked bean canner. A variation of the 
length of process is often advantageous. 

, SSHAIRMAN ANDERSON: We will now call on Mr. Stare. 
V PROPER METHOD OF GRADING CANNED PEAS. 
By Fred T. Stare, Columbus, Wis 

If you could each compare vour own figures on percentage of the 
different siftings of peas with the figures of other pea canners, you 
would find a wide range of variation. and if you found other ecanners 
were getting more of the profitable siftings than you were, you would 
dig into the matter and try to find out what was wrong. 

am going to show you by means of graphic charts, not only the 
average production of a large number of factories. but will take a few 
Plants and discuss in detail their 1920 production with average gradin’ 
equinment, and the substantial increase in profitable siftings in 1921 with 
increased grading capacity. 

Also I will discuss several different arrangements of screens in 
graders and show how capacity may be materially increased with com- 
paratively slight changes. 

My talk will be interesting only to those who are interested in say- 
ing monev that is lost through inefficient grading, and it will be dull 
and dry to anv who do not care to follow the figures it will be neces- 
sary for me to use, 

I have made the charts with large plain figures that can easily be 
seen bv those with good evesight, but I will pause for a moment. while 
any who wish may come forward and occupy seats here in front. 

I am using data furnished bv Mr. H. C. Kitchen. chief inspector in 
Wisconsin for the National Canners Association, compiled from Wiscon- 
sin factories. where climatic and scil conditions are quite similar, so the 
differences that will develop are likely to come from only two causes. 
the age of the peas, or the time of cutting and the grading capacity, or: 
the lack of it. 

In collecting the data necessary to develop the graphic charts, I find 
the canners who buy their creen reas on price graded according to 
quality are the ones who are getting the profitable siftings and those 
who are producing the heavy end of the unnrofitable siftings are mostly 
buving their raw stock on © flat rate. This is not true in every case, 
but as a general thing it will be found correct. 

Inadequate grading capacity and running the graders either too 
— too slow is possibly the most frequent cause of loss by poor 
grading. 

We all understand that no amount of excess grader canacity will 
produce more of the profitable siftings than there are to begin with, and 
no grader that I know anvthing about will make nice tender peas out 
of inferior raw material. I wont spend much time talking about good 
qualitv or poor quality for that is not the subject under discussion. 

What I want to show is proof that many of us are not making 
even a good separation of the different sizes or siftings, and if you 
happen to be throwing some of your number two sieve into your num- 
ber threes. and some of vonur humbler threes into vour number fours, 
von are surely losing money if you sell your output on the basis that 
most of us do. 

T think »s a general statement vou will find it true, particularly 98 
to future sales, that sifting for sifting. and grade for grade, there is 
not much spread in the nrice we get for our goods, and that most of 
us exnect to make some profit on our Alaska ones. twos and threes and 
but little profit, if not an actual loss on our fours and fives. That is 
whv T am using the term profitable siftings and unprofitable siftings. 
and for Alaskas I draw the dividing line between the threes and 
fours, and for sweets between fonrs and fives. Please don’t conclude 
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that I am saying no one ever makes a profit on a fancy Alaska four or 
a fancy five sweet, nor takes a loss on Alaska threes or sweet fours, 
for some of us do and some of us don’t, according to circumstances. 


AVERAGE PER CENT SIFTINGS. 


AL 
TOTA 
3.5 15.8 | 39.5 
4,2 | 423 3 
| 
ETS — TOTAL 
1920, 45 FCT 45 97 23.5 38.5 
| | 651 | 34.9 | 
_26.G | 


On the first chart I will show the average per cent of siftings for 
both Alaskas and sweets of all varieties for a large number of Wiscon- 
sin plants for 1920 and 1921. : 

You will notice the the nrofitable siftings show an increase of 67 
per cent in the Alaskas. This because of an acreage reduction of por- 
sibly 20 per cent and a crop way below normal. 

The average production of Alaskas per factory in 1920 was 29,700 
cases. while jn 1921 it was 21.970 cases, or about one-third smaller. 

This short crop permitted promvt and rapid handling of raw ma- 
terial without any congestion, and the crop was undoubtedly cut young- 
er in most cases, thereby increasing the percentage of profitable siftings, 
but the greatest increase was because the graders were not overloaded as 
‘bad as formerly, as I will show later on. 

The increase in small siftings in sweet neas, 26.6 per cent, was be- 
eause of a very short crop, which fell heaviest on the larger siftings. 
The 1920 sweet nack averaged 35,724 cases per factory, and the 1921 
average wag 20.072. 

I am unable to give you accurate comparisons for a large number 
of plants, but in ovr own case a ten year average is 46 ner cent of 
5s and @s and our 1920 pack shows 46.1 per cent, while our 1921 pack 
produced only 19.8 per cent 5s and 6s. 

The 1921 sweet pack in Wisconsin was so much below normal that 
it would only confuse us and I will confine myself to Alaska peas in 
the further discussion of grading. 


PER CENT ALASKA SIFTINGS WISCONSIN CANNERIES. 
1920 
$8.76 


70.9 7.3f [16.6 47. [291 NO.1 
$5.04 $19.25 « $7.62 =$33.91]-$6.04-$27.87 

69.8 275 381 [302 | NO.2 
$3.00 $9.52 ¢ $5.98 = $18.50].$10.80-$7.70 

46. 13.6 29.9 | 54. NO.3 

¢ $7.21 ¢ $9.46 =$17.63}] $8.32 

47:3 41.6 
72° G = 913.14]. $11.64- $1.77 

41.8 58.2 NO5 


On my second and third charts I will try to show some rather as- 
tonishing results that were obtained in a few Wisconsin plants by int 
creasing the grading capacity. 

Please pay no attention to any other figures than the ones I am 
pointing to or you will lose the thread of my talk. 

The first diagram shows the results in 1920 in a factory I will 
designate No. 1. The company raises a large portion of the crop on 
their own land and have good control of the time of cutting. It is a two 
line plant equipped with two 60-inch rotary graders, and packed 5 
cases to the acre. 


INCREASED PER CENT SMALL SIFTINGS IN 1921 
BY MORE EFFICIENT GRADING 


$3.36 $10.12 = $25.24|-$6.00 = $19.24 
70.2 2.81 716.8 | 50.6 29.8 | 

$8.16 * $21.00 + $9.06-$38.22]-$3.58 = $34.64 
82.1 6.8} | 30. | 45.3 17.9 | 
$7.08 ¢ $14.84 ¢ $7.50: $29.42]-$7.08 = $22.34 
G46 5.9, | | 37.5 354 | 

$8.28 $22.40 + $9.98=$40.66]-$2.24 = $38.42 
888 6.9 32. 49.9 11.2} 

33.12 ¢ $10.08 $7.98=S2L.18 

56.9 2.6[fi4.4] 43.1 


They secured a total of 70.9 per cent of profitable siftings. 47 per 
cent No, 3s, 16.6 per cent No. 2s, 7.3 per cent No. 1s, leaving 29.1 per 
cent of 4s and 5s. In addition to showing the figures, the relative 
volume of the different siftings is shown drawn to scale as accurately 
as possible. The space showing the No. 1s is so small it is neeessary 
to place the figures outside just to the left of the space. 

Please remember that the average in 1920 in 45 plants was 58.9 per 
cent, so this is a very creditable showing. 

In 1921 this factory reduced their acreage, but for some reason were 
slow in starting to can and the peas got larger than the previous year, 
yielding 82 cases per acre, and sifting out 2.8 per cent No. 1s, 16.8 per 
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cent No, 2s, 50.6 per cent No. 3s, making a total of 70.2 per cent, leaving 
29.8 per cent 4s and 5s. Failure to start operations when the peas were 
ready not only prevented their sharing in the average increase in profit- 
able siftings, but resulted in lower grade product instead of fancy. 

In 1920 Factory No. 2 packed 300 acres of Alaskas. running 93 cases 
per acre, and obtained 69.8 per cent of which 38.1 per cent were 3s, 27.5 
per cent were 2s and 4.2 per cent were No. 1s, leaving 30.2 per cent 4s 
and 5s. This company raises none of their own peas, contracting them 
all from growers on a graduate scale based on size and tenderness. It 
is a two-line plant equipped with two 60-inch rotary graders of 6 sec. 
tions each, there being in each grader 2 No. 1 screens, 2 No. 2 screens, 
1 No. 3 and 1 No. 4, with fives over the end. 

In 1921 the acreage was the same, but the Alaska pack was only 7) 
cases per acre, However, there was x slight change made in the screen 
arrangement, both graders having 2 No. 1. 2 No, 2, and 2 No. 3, letting 
both the 4s and 5s go over the end. This change or increase in No. 3 
screen capacity, together with the lighter yield shows an increase of 
12.3 per cent in the profitable siftings, and «a corresponding reduction 
in the 4s and 5s, and shows conclusively that many of us have a lot of 
8s in our 4s and don’t know it. 

No. 3 is a two-line plant, buying on a flat rate basis. They packed 
29,000 cases, 100 cases per acre, in 1920. but tried to grade them in one 
6.section Collosus grader, and were able to get only 46 per cent, of which 
29.9 per cent were 38s, 13.6 per cent were 2s and 2.5 per cent were 1s, 
while 54 per cent were 4s and 5s. 

This poor showing is partly because of buying on a flat rate basis 
and partly because of inadequate grading capacity. 

In 1921 this plant packed only 13.000 cases, having reduced their acre- 
age and getting only 60 cases to the acre. They also put in another 
grader, so with less than half as large a pack and two graders instead 
of one, they had four times the 1920 canacity with the following result: 
64.6 per cent or an increase of 18.6 per cent, there being 37.5 per cent 
of 3s. 21.2 per cent of 2s and 5.9 ner cent of 1s. and only 35.4 per cent 
4s and 5s, or only one point below the average. 

This illustration shows very clearly the great contrast between 
equinment hopelessly inadequate and equipment reasonably well bal- 
anced. An increase of 18.6 per cent in spite of the handicap of flat rate 
purchase is a good showing. ; 

Factory No. 4 is a three line plant with but two nested graders. 
Please let me say right here that in mv ovinion no plant ought to try 
to get along with less than one full grader for each line, no matter 
what style of grader it may ® 

This plant packed a little more than 40.000 cases of Alaskus in 1920, 
averaging 79 cases per acre, and you will note they secured only 58.4 pe: 
cent of profitable siftings or one-half point helow the average in spite 
of the fact that thev are quality packers and buy their peas on a graded 
basis. I cite this illustration as another case of equipment being forced 
beyond what it is capable of doing well. With one more grader even 
of the same type they should have secured not less than 12 per cent 
more of the profitable siftings. 

Let us see what hapnened in 1921. The pack was only 36 cases per 
acre, the pack being 11.225 cases (about one-fourth as much), but this 
allowed the graders to have an easv time with the result shown, 6.9 per 
cent No, 1s instead of .8 per cent. 32 per cent No. 2s instead of 10.3 nei 
cent, and 49.9 per cent No. 8s instead of 47.3 per cent. or a total of 88.8 
per cent instead of 58.4 per cent. an increase of 30.4 per cent in the 
profitable siftings, leaving only 11.2 per cent of the larger sizes. 

Factory No, 5 is another concern that increased their grader capacity 
in 1921 and show splendid results. This is a two line plant now. It 
was in 1920 except for the grader. Their 1920 pack was 27.150 cases, 
100 cases to the acre: the peas were bought on a flat rate basis. The 
results from this short canacitv and wrong method of buving shows only 
yo per cent of profitable siftings, leaving 58.2 per cent of the coarser 
sieves. 

In 1921 they packed 17.600 cases, 76 cases per nere. and put in an 
additional grader. While they still hought on oa flat basis, the en- 
larged grader canacity shows an increase of 15.1 per cent in the profit- 
able siftings, and while still 8.7 ner cent below the average of the 37 
factories, there are 8 out of the 37 still lower. 

Having shown what increased grader capacity will do by increasinfi 
the percentage of profitable siftings., let us consider whether it will pay 
in dollars and cents. It may be said by some that it doesn’t pav to 
pack the smaller siftings as well as to pack volume, and I am willinz 
to admit if vou are talking about standard grades. that q standard No. 
2 or a standard No. 3 is not much different in table qualities from a 
0 of larger sifting, and may not be worth any more. but we are leav- 
ng quality out ef our discussion as much as possible. and will assume 
that the various siftings shown on this chart will run about average, 
which would be about 50 ner cent fancy, 25 ner cent extra standard and 
25 per cent standard for the profitable siftings, and about 10 per cent 
fancy, 20 per cent extra standard and 60 per cent standard for the 
larger siftings. 

So far I have used real figures that can be verified. but the com- 
parisons I will now mnxke are purely theoretical, but the point I am 
trying to make will be just as clear as if real figures were used. 

Let us assume that regardless of when or where these peas were 
packed, the cost of packing, warehousing and selling was $1.30 per 
dozen. which is not far from the average cost in Wisconsin, including 
depreciation, crop hazard, ete. If the output was all sold at prices that 
have prevailed during the past season, and keeping in mind that th's 
covers fancy, extra standard and standard, we would receive somewhere - 
around $2.50 for all the No. 1s, $2.00 for all the No. 2s, $1.50 for all the 
No. 3s, and $1.10 for al) of the 4s and 5s. Deducting the cost of $1.30 
from each. there would be left a gross profit of $1.20 per dozen for the 
No. 1s, 70c for the No. 2s, 20ec for the No. 3s, and a loss of 20c per 
dozen on the 4s and 5s. 

On each 100 dozen each factory would realize a profit of the amount 
shown to the left of the division line. minus a loss sustained on the 
fours and fives shown at the right of the line, leaving q gross profit of 
the amount shown at the right hand side of the chart. This is gross 
— paying state or federal income taxes, and also it is theo- 
retical. 

In 1920 Factory No. 1 wonld have made on this basis of cost and 
sales $8.76 on their 7.3 doz. of No. 1s, $11.62 on their 16.6 doz. No. 2s, 
$9.40 cn their 47 doz. No. 3s, and lost $5.82 on their 29.1 per cent of 4s 
and 5s, leaving a margin of $23.96 or about 24¢c per dozen. The next 
year, because of delaying their start,they fell down somewhat, making 
only $3.36 on the No. 1s, $11.76 on the No. 2s, and $10.12 on the No. 3s, 
and lost $6.00 on the coarse sieves, leaving $19.24 or a loss of almost 
5e a dozen from the previous year. Why? Because they only got 2.8 
dozen No. 1s instead of 7.3 dozen out of each 100 dozen. 
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In 1920 Factory No. 2 realized $33.91 profit on the three smaller 
siftings, lost $6.04 on the large ones and had $27.87 left. 

In 1921 they put an extra No. 3 screen into each grader in place of 
the No. 4 and let the 4s spill in with the 5s, and what is the result. 
They get a profit of $8.16 on the No. 1s, $21.00 on the No. 2s, $9.06 for 
the No. 8s, making $38.22, and lose $3.58 on the 4s and 5s. There was 
only 17.9 per cent and they made $34.64 on each 100 dozen instead of 
$2.87. It cost about $100.00 for the two extra screens, so the additionu) 
profit on 1500 dozen paid for the change. They packed 23,698 cases of 
‘Alaska peas, and I'll let you figure for vourself whether it paid or not. 

In 1920 Factory No. 3 was a two-line plant with only one grader, 
the profit was $18.50 Iess a loss of $10.80, leaving $7.70 or less than 8c 
per dozen. In 1921 with two graders they made $7.08 on No. 1s, $14.84 
on No, 28, $7.50 on No. 3s, and lost $7.08 on 4s and 5s, leaving $22.34 
instead of $7.70 the previous year, or three times as much profit. On 
their 29,000 case pack in 1920 they would have made $4.466.00, while on 
their 13,000 case pack in 1921 they would have made $5,720.00. They say 
it paid to put in that additional grader. 

Factory No. 4, in their nhenomina! jump of 30 points, jumped from 
$9.32 in 1920 to $38.41 in 1921. Pleuse note that just because they were 
not crowding their graders and possibly because they ordered the peas 
cut a little younger, they make $8.28 on No. 1s. instead of 96c, $22.40 on 
No. 2s instead of $7.21, $9.98 on No. 3s, and lose only $2.24 instead of 


32. 

While theoretically these figures would indicate a profit, I under- 
stand that as a matter of fact this company suffered an operating loss 
of nearly $30,000.00 in 1920, and broke even in 1921, and I understand 
also they have bought another grader. 

In 1920 Factory No. 5, if their cost was no lower and they sold 
their output for the same range of prices, would have made $1.77 on 
each 100 dozen. They packed 27,150 cases in 1920 and at .017 per doz. 
they would have made £961.00, or less than the brokerage on their sales, 
but in 1921, after buying another grader and packing only 17,000 cases, 
their profit would be $12.56 per 100 dozen, or $3,270.40. You will note 
they made $3.12 on No. 1s against 72c the year before, $10.08 on No. 2s 
instead of $6.23, and 37.98 on No. 8s instead of $6.46, and lost only 
$8.62 instead of $11.64. 

I want to emphasize this point of saving money through preventing 
loss or waste, 

What would you think of a dairyman who for want of an additional 
cream separator crowded his one separator far beyond its capacity and 
thereby lost 10 to 15 per cent of the butter fat which went out with the 
skim milk? 

What of the miller who tries to make 75 barrels of flour a day in a 
50 barrel mill and whose middlings and bran is full of white flour? 

They are different from a canner who crowds his graders beyond 
the screen capacity, and forces part of each sifting into the next larger 
size. You have paid for the peas, why not really separate them instead 
of merely going through the motion? 

Let us now look into the matter of graders and how they are gen- 
erally operated. The ordinary Rotary grader is found in aimost all 
Wisconsin factories, there being only a few of uny other type, and 


while we have had some experience with other types, I intend to discuss 
only the Rotary. 


SECTION PRIMARY 3/3 
GRADER 


3 
6 SECTION RE-GRADER 


8 SECTION 
GRADER 


5 4 3 3 1 Cc 


The first diagram on the fourth chart shows a six-section grader. They 
are often found with one cleaner section, and one each of No. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 
5 sereens, being 9, 10, 12 and 13 thirty-seconds, respectively, and I am 
going to assume that you agree with me that these sizes I have mentioned, and 
which are regularly found in most plants and which are recognized Government 
standard, should be adhered to. I helieve that no canner should use speical 
Screens one-sixty-fourth of an inch larger and try to get away with it. 
It is almost the same as if he tried to deliver 4s for 3s and 3s for 2s. 

et me say first of all that this first or cleaner section is shortening the 
capacity one-sixteenth or sixteen-two-thirds per cent., and I suggest the wisdom 
of doing the cleaning at some other point before the peas reach the grader and 
use this first section to increase the grading capacity. 

Alaska Peas require only four different size screens, yet I have seen 
No. 5 sieves in the last section and nothing coming over the end. When 
this is done you are not utilizing the grader to its full capacity by one-six- 
teenth or sixteen-two-thirds per cent. 

_ For present purposes let us say the acerage per cent. of Alaska siftings 
is 4 per cent. No. 1s, 20 per cent., No. 2s, 42%, No. 3s, 30 per cent., No. 4s and 
4 per cent. No. 5s. The peas are all coming into the front end of the grader 
here and of course you all know the machine should be set so there is a slope 
of about one and a half to two inches to each screen in order to keep the 
volume of peas moving towards the tail end. Now if there are only 4 per 
cent. of No. 1 peas to take out, they are going to have a hard time escap- 
ing for there are 96 larger peas out of every 100 covering up the perforations 
and doing their best to keep the little ones inside the grader. In other 
words, only 4 per cent. of your screen surface is available, and while you can 
get the No. 1s out in one section very nicely if your grader is carrying a 
light load, they are bound to carry over if crowded the least bit. 

_ I, therefore, recommend that as ordinarily installed the first two sec- 
— be No. 1 screens which will double your chances of getting them all 


@ SECTION GRADER weal 


Now you have 96 per cent. of the peas left and about 20 per cent. are ex- 
Pected to screen out in your No. 2 sieve. They have five timse the chance to 
wed = the No. 1s did, and for ordinary running one screen does very nicely, 

er 


b 


u e again they are bound to carry over somewhat if the grader is the least 
it crowded or overloaded, and I recommend two screens for No. 2 sieves. 
You now have 76 per cent. of the peas left, and 42 per cent. should grade 
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ERNEST E. FINCH 


VICE PRESIDENT 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 


HE historical dates and data of a man’s life are 

usually cold facts difficult to state in an interest- 
ing way. This is so as a rule. The exceptional man 
which the Canning Machinery & Supplies Association 
has selected for its Vice President is well shown by 
Mr. Finch’s own biography. 

“T became acquainted with my immediate parents 
up in Minnesota some forty-five years ago. The first 
seventeen years of my life were spent, or a portion of 
it, in trying to enjoy farm life. Failing in that, tried 
new fields, spending two years on the Pacific Coast. 
Did not seem to be fully appreciated out there and re- 
turned to Minnesota. Three years then spent in retail 
store—three years traveling salesman—two years mer- 
chandise broker in St. Paul—four years advertising 
and sales manager in St. Paul. 

“In 1907 became associated with the firm who still 
pay me a salary as advertising man. In 1910 became 
office manager for the Karl Kiefer Machine Company 
and General Manager of this firm in 1914. Happily 
married. Common school and small Military Academy 
as to education. Disposition, optimistic; inclination, 
friendly; head, bald. Golf enthusiast—play a better 
game in Winter than in Summer.” 

If you know Mr. Finch, you will recognize him in 
that pen picture. 


out in the No. 3 section as the chances figure about 12 times as good as for 
the No. ls. Ordinarily one screen does nicely for the No. 3s, leaving the last 
screen for the fours, and here there are only about 34 per cent. left and 
they will quickly and easily disappear in one section, leaving what few 5s there 
are to go over the end. Where for want of space a grader cannot be extended, 
that is made one or more sections larger, I have met the situation in some 
of our factories by building a special screen for the last section, one end of 
which is 11/32” perforations and the other end 12/32”, which would give 
you one and one-half section for No. 3s and one-half section for No. 4s. 

A section grader will do very nicely for Alaska peas when running under 
normal conditions, that is slow and steady, but is not satisfactory for sweet 
Peas because of the greater number of sizes. 

I strongly advise where floor space permits, either an eight-section 
grader or some arrangement for regarding and I prefer the latter. 

In one of our plants we have two eight-section graders for a two-line 
pet system of grading, the one we use in the Columbus plant, is a system of 
primary and secondary graders, which I will explain on the chart. 

The peas are brought in a steady constant stream by conveyors into or- 
dinary six-section graders, which we call primary graders, located on a sus- 
pended balcony, but there are no No. 1 or No. 2 screens in these graders. 

Instead the first two sections are No. 3 screens, and about 70 per cent. 
of our Alaska peas immediately disappear in the first two sections, as the ls, 
2s and 3s, which constitute about seven-tenths of our Alaska peas, all pass 
through easily since seven-tenths of the screen surface is available. 

Passing on through the primary grader, the next two sections are No. 4 
sieves and the last two are No. 5, which have no load in the Alaska pack, no 
matter how heavy the peas come, but, of course, in sweets, when only about 
plant. 

During the Alaska pack we have two No. 1, two No. 2, two No. 3 and 
two No. 4 screens, and when we get into our sweets we take out one No. 4 and 
put a No. 5 in its place, as our 5s are real fives, passing through a 13/32” 
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sereen, which gives us a No. 6 grade over the end. 

Of course, with only one No. 4 screen we know some 4s are going 
over into the 5s, but we would rather lose a small per cent. of 4s than some 
of the smaller siftings. 

In plants where the Nc. 6s are not taken out of the 5s, I would con- 
sider eight-section machines ideal, as no change of screen would be necessary, 
the same combination being used for both Alaska and sweets. 

Where head room permits and real grading is desired and particularly 
where both Alaskas and sweets are sometimes coming into the factory to- 
gether, which wou.d make frequent screen changing almost impossible, my 
20 per cent. are ls, 2s and 3s, the two No. 3 screens are badly crowded as 
only 20 per cent. of screen surface is available. Also the two No. 4 screens 
are crowded as the heavy voiume of larger peas effectively cover the screen 
surface, only three-eighths of which is available for No. 4s. 

The 70 per cent. of Alaska 1s, 2s and 3s have not yet been separated 
from each other, so we convey these to the secondary graders located usually on 
a lower level, and these may be 4, 5 or 6 sections long, according to space 
and circumstances, 

Let us assume the secondary graders are six sections long, the first three 
No. 2 sieves. Assuming that our No. ls may run about 5 per cent., there 
will be 5 pounds out of each 70 pounds, or about one-fourteenth to take out 
here, therefore thirteen-fourteenths of the available screen surface is covered 
by the larger peas. A No. 1 screen here has a better chance than in either 
of the graders shown below on the chart, where it would figure 5 pounds out 
of each 100 pounds, or one-twentieth. 

With three No. 1 screens we have three-fourteenths of the surface avail- 
able, and practically get them all out. , 

Assuming the No. 2s will run 25 per cent., 25 pounds out of the remaining 
65 pounds should have no difficulty in grading out in two screens in Alaskas, 
but the third screen makes it absolutely sure that all the remaining peas pas- 
sing a sieve having already passed through an eleven-thirty-second of an inch 
screen up in the primary grader. 

If a rescreening system cannot be employed for want of space, it would 
not require much room to put a separator just ahead of an ordinary six- 
section grader, taking out the large peas, thus simplifying the work of the 
graders and increasing the capacity. 

Regarding appeals to me as being far preferable to any other system I 
have ever seen, and we have used it at Columbus for the last fourteen years. 
It affords a feeling of assurance that your grading will be thorough, cor- 
rect and true, except for the inevitable variation within the one-thirty-second 
of an inch difference between the various sieves. lk 

In closing let me emphasize thes points, keep the graders running 
steadily at a normal speed, neither too slow or too fast. Do not over crowd 
but maintain a steady feed. Do not use valuable screen space for cleaning. 

If a six-section grader leaves room for improvement, add a section or two, 
or put in a separator ahead of the grader. Don’t try to run a two-line factory 
with only one grader. 

I think I have shown conclusively that it pays in dollars to have ample 
grading capacity and if your own results are only average or below the aver- 
age shown on these charts it will not be my fault if you don’t locate the cause 
and correct it, for I have given you something to shoot at. 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON: I think you will agree that so far we have 
tried to carry out the suggestion made earlier in the game that our talks 
should be practical and business-like and productive of the best results for 
the industry. I am very glad that Mr. Stare has confirmed my statement that 
we should have plenty of machinery capacity. i 

The next speaker on the program will be Mr. Harold R. White, of Chicago. 
WHAT CANNERS, BROKERS AND DISTRIBUTORS MUST DO TO IN- 

CREASE CONSUMPTON OF CANNED PEAS 

By Harold R. White, Vice-President of John Sexton & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

If you canners want to do only one thing to increase the consumption 
of canned peas, that one thing is to stop packing sub-standards, 

You may think that there is a proper place for these low grades, but 1 
ean tell you from experience that even though the people who buy them are 
those looking for the very cheapest goods, they are dissatisfied when they get 
them, no matter how low the price. And, I would be willing to wager that, 
after taking home a can of poor peas, a woman, the next time she goes to 
the store, asks for corn or beans instead. 

You may say that they have food value, but canned peas are not sought 
as much for food value as for their flvor—because they are so palatable. 
If you want food value you can get it in split pea soup—half a cent’s worth 
of peas, and the rest water. The public doesn’t need a can that costs almost 
as much as a tasty standard. 

My firm handles a great many canned peas, more of them than of any 
other one item in the canned foods line. We handle no sub-standards at all, 
but continually have to compete with them, and so do all packers and distri- 
butors of good grades. 


There is no doubt but that this competition lowers the price that yoo 
can secure for your standards, and I believe that ordinarily you do not get 
the cost of packing out of the sub-standards, so by their elimination you would 
be benefited more than anyone else. 

I should think that by concerted action the pea canners could abolish them, 
along with the soaked peas, the No. 5 Alaskas, and the No. 6 sweets. 
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Every little while one hears a great deal of talk about canners refusing 
to sell for buyers’ labels. Do you realize that the private label distributors 
do far more to promote the sale of canned foods than most of the canners 
themselves ? 

They feature canned foods, demonstrate them, advertise them, suggest 
to the consumer new ways of using them, and spend large sums of money 
for color work to illustrate them in catalogues and booklets. 

Private label distributors do this promotional work on canned foods as a 
part of their general program of building up their own brands. If you take 
away from them their own labels on canned foods they will divert this in- 
tensive effort to some other commodity—they have a thousand articles to sell 
besides canned peas. 

You must agree with me that someone must do the promoting, and 1 
believe that the large distributor, with his large volume of his own brands, 
ean do it tter, more efficiently, and more economically than the average 
eanner with his comparatievly small volume. Instead of opposing private 
labels, canners should foster them by increasing the label allowance. 

At the same time, I have much respect for those canners large enough 
and strong enough financially to advertise their own brands and to sell them 
by their own sales organizations through jobbers, and those who create a 
consumer demand by national advertising. 

Both of these classes of canners do much not only to increase the de- 
mand for their own products, but for all other brands of canned foods. 
think publicity in every form is most necessary to increase the consumption 
of canned peas. 

Another argument for the private label is that it promotes a heavy sale of 
futures, and I strongly approve the sale of futures as a method of increasing 
the consumption of canned peas. Of course, you understand it to be abso- 
lutely necessary, if distributors are to make a success of futures, that they 
keep their brands uniform, and put them on the market consistently labeled 
each year. For instance, our Edelweise brand signifies to our customers buy- 
ing futures a certain unvarying grade. 

And your benefit comes from this fact, that, if there has been a sub- 
stantial sale of futures, the retailer, when he gets his peas in, starts hustling 
to sell them, displays them attractively and advertises the fact that he has 
new pack peas for sale. The consumer, who likes the idea of freshly packed 
eanned foods, responds to the suggestion. What I am driving at is that 
you sell your peas. 

You canners of peas have a great advantage in being able to ship your 
pack so early. Hospitals and other institutions, which are very large users 
of canned foods, often use up half their future pea order before any other 
vegetable arrives, especially if there has been a scarcity at the end of the pre- 
vious season. 

Institutions like private families can vary their menu according to what 
they want to serve, and they are consistent buyers of futures. Pea canners 
should do everything possible to encourage them to use peas, by naming as 
low future prices as possible, by shipping out the very best goods on these 
orders, and by getting off the shipments as early as practical. 

Other points that I should like to emphasize, without enlarging on them 
particularly, are that you should make sure that the cans are clean and free 
from rust, that the labels are put on nicely and smoothly, that the cases 
are sound and securely nailed, and that the ends are stencilled or labelled in 
a neat and attractive manner. 


Most institution buvers are verv particular about getting new pack 
canned foods, and will often be prejudiced against a shipment by the con- 
dition of the cans or cases, no matter how superior the contents. 

It wouldn’t hurt canners to learn a few lessons from the high priced tea 
rooms that serve minute portions on attractive dishes at high prices—the 
dressing helps the sale. 

Do you realize that there is room for many more good packers of No. 
10 peas? The sale of this sized can is constantly increasing, and I find that 
the number of dependable canners is very limited. 


Those consumers who handle No. 10 canned foods in large volume use 
up very large quantities of whatever varieties they buy. You might think 
that they would turn to No. 2 peas if No. 10s are not available, but generally 
they will not, they use some other vegetable instead. Most of them will not 
be bothered opening so many small cans. 


I am a strong believer in the future of the No. 5 can, also, I am sure 
that it can be sold to private families as well as to boarding hosues and 
restaurants, whereas the No, 10 can is entirely too large for the housewife. 


Don’t forget that the price made on No. 10 and No. 5 cans must be such 
as to compare favorably with corresponding grades of No. 2s, as_ buyers 
will not pay a premium just to get the larger container. The system of 
charging more reminds me of the Chinese, who charge very much more pro- 
portionately for ten pounds of tea than for one, figuring that the buyer 
who can afford ten pounds can also afford to pay a bigger price than the one 
pound buyer. But Chinese logic is a little upside down to us Westerners. 


The No. 1 can is another size which has great possibilities, making spe- 
cial appeal to occupants of kitchenettes. There is not much space for left-overs 
in kitchenette ice boxes and the No. 2 can is too large for a very small family 
to consume at one meal. The demand for kitchenette apartment in the large 
cities indicates that small families are quite the rage, especially since the end 
of the Roosevelt administration. 
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Canned Foods Brokerage 


—the curious habits of the 


Some buyers are curious that way - - they 
want to know the quality of the canned foods 
they would buy; often they want to examine 
samples, and sometimes they like a little per- 
sonal history thrown in in order to make sure of 
the canner’s reputation. 


This is usually the icase with unknown or 
obseure brands; it is rarely the case with brands 
which are known, the buyer either accepting or 
declining according to the value which he places 
on their reputation. 


The known brand, when it is favorably known, 
often commands a higher price than the obscure 
or the unknown brand, though the latter may be 
just as good and sometimes better; yet in the 
scale of prices the unknown brand must always 
occupy the humblest place. 


If the broker has a really sincere interest in 
the client by whom his fee is paid he desires to 
sell his client’s goods and in order to do so he 
must have an intelligent appreciation of them - - 
must know precisely what they are in order that 
he may-speak to the buyer in definite rather than 
vague terms about them. 


buyer of canned foods 


There are many obscure brands of canned foods 
that have real merit to commend them; honestly 
and conscientiously packed, they deserve a better 
fate than is accorded them; yet so long as they 
have nobody to bespeak them they must con- 
tinue to pay the penalty fixed by their obscure 
position. 


Knowing my clients and also their goods puts 
me in a position to discuss them with that clear- 
ness which buyers desire; and if they are goods 
worthy of commendation Iam enabled to take 
them out of the ‘‘pot’’ in which they must other- 
wise linger with many another good brand “‘born 
to waste its fragrance on the desert air.’’ 


Sellers of canned foods are invited to register 
their brands with me, and to send samples of 
their products; also to regularly send me prices 


together with such other information as may 
seem from time to time necessary. 


Title Annex Building 


No. 11 E. Lexington St 


Baltimore 


Al 

, 


Me 
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Of course, we all understand that a reasonable price Increases sales— 
bigger sales, bigger consumption. This especially applies to the No. 3 and No, 
4 Alaskas, and the No. 4 and No. 5 sweets, the grades we want to move— 
the fancy small siftings will take care of themselves. 

These larger siftings are used by your best customers, the masses, the 
artisans, clerks, farmers and so on. They should be able to secure the kind 
of peas they want at prices they consider reasonable. 

To accomplish this, it seems to me that a volume production, packed 
and distributed efficiently and at the lowest possible margin, and all con- 
sumed, would be the ideal condition. Then, a large pack would be a bless- 
ing, not a calamity. 

ere should be close co-operation between the canner and the broker. 
Get your money’s worth out of the broker, he earns it too easily. In my 
estimation, the broker does not do his full duty when he simply sells the 
eanner’s offerings and collects his brokerage, the canner should be able to 
rely upon his advice and information, not only as to market conditions, but 
in planning for the pack. 

The broker should also be ready to advise and help the buyer. I know 
that the buyers act as though they need no advice, and that if they did, 
they would go somewhere else to get it, but they are only trying to bluff 
you ,boys, and I think you see through *hem. This is a confession—I am 
sure that the cold, callous, indifferent buyers rely upon the brokers far more 
than they will admit. 

The canner should support his broker in every possible way, by furnish- 
ing him with liberal and correct samples of his various lots, by keeping him 
posted as to quantities on hand and the quotations for same, and by prompt 
action on any offers made. Co-operation is the keynote of the present age. 

If you can’t accept an offer, let the broker know at once, he might get 
the buyer up, if you will work fast, but if you wait twenty-four hours it may 

too late. On an active market the buyers act very quickly. - 

Don’t think that the brokers are not on the job, they are after the buy- 
ers early and late, regular pests for business, God bless them. If you lose 
a sale, it is likely that the buyer got a better price from someone else. Buy- 
ers dearly love a bargain, and make Dempsey look slow when it comse to 
fighting for two and one-half cents per dozen off. 

I hesitate to make suggestions to the wholesalers, because I realize that 
they are experts in merchandising, and are losing sight of no opportunity 
to promote sales. I do think, though, that we can all afford to spend more 
time and money than we do on publicity. 

I believe that special drives for a limited time, concentrating on peas 
one week, and other canned foods in their turn, are of great value, as they 
serve to educate and inspire our sales forces. See what the raisin has done 
with its advertiseing drives, begun about five years ago—now everybody 
buys raisins. 

This suggestion is much the same idea as Canned Foods Week, which Mr. 
Clark will talk on next. This event will receive, I know, our hearty and 
loal support. 

I humbly hope that these few suggestions will be found of some value 
to canners and distributors, and I say humbly because some years ago ua 
candid broker told me, in a moment of exaspiration, that I didn’t know it all, 
but just thought I did. As I get older, and maybe before I die, I shall be 
convinced that he was right. 

And finally, to sum up, the canning of peas has made such splendid strides 
in the past few years that the demand for imported peas has nearly vanished, 
and the great pack of 1920—twelve and one-half million cases—was all con- 
sumed. 

There is no limit to the consumption of good canned peas, if sold at a 
reasonable price, and consistently urged upon the consumer. Let every can- 
ner, broker and distributor put into his part in their promotion honest effort, 
zeal, enthusiasm and real desire for service, and in another twenty years 
the demand will require a pack of fifty million cases. 

CHAIRMAN ANDERSON: I am now going to call upon Mr. Royal S. 
Clark, Chairman of the National Canned Fruit Week Committee, who will 
speak to us on the subject of “Canned Foods Week.”’ 

(Mr. Clark spoke along the same line as in previous addresses already 
published.—The Editor.) 

PRESIDENT ANDERSON: Now we will call on Mr. Roagb, who is al- 
ways prepared to give us something short and snappy and right to the point. 

MR. ROACH: There are a few little things that I thought perhaps 1 
could talk over with you, and perhaps I could learn something from you. I 
have watched the progress of this Association and its growth with a great 
deal of pride, just the same as you have. I am proud to be a member of the 
National Canners Association, and I know that you are. Mr. White told us 
this morning that we should not produce more canned peas than we can sell. 
I don’t believe that we can, if we do it right. This industry belongs to the 
eanner. It does not belong to the wholesale grocer. It does not belong to 
the brokers, it belongs to the canners. They are a part and parcel of distri- 
bution, gentlemen. All of this organization, they distribute our product and 
they are mighty good fellows. We have not got a single fight on with a single 
wholesale grocer in the United States, and don’t propose to have. I love 
and respect every one of them just the same as you do, and I have not any 
criticism to offer on their methods of distribution. The broker has the func- 
tion of selling your product, and if you cannot tear it loose he will tear it 
loose and sell it for you. 

Someone spoke about the break-down of the Publicity Campaign of a 
couple of years ago. That was a wonderful, well-laid plan, gentlemen, if it 
had matured. This organization is owned and controlled by the canners, 
and every canners is a part and parcel of this organization . Your Secretary, 
Mr. Gorrell, is a paid employee, but your President is an employee without a 
salary. Just recently up at Grand Rapids—I suppose some of you had the 
same experience as I had and I presume you felt as rotten as I did—one of 
the boys came in to me and said: ‘Mr. Fromm is here and wants to see 
you.” I said, “‘What is that big stiff here for?” He did not tell me what he 
was there for, but I thought I might as well have it out with him. I knew 
what he was there for, and he came in, and he said. “I want to ask you 
about your contract with the National Association of the Publicity Campaign.” 
I said, “All right, what is it?” He said, ‘‘Well now, here is your contract, 
and I notice your signature right on the dotted line. You paid a little 
money, it is true, but we owe a lot of money.” I said to him, ‘What do 
you mean when you say ‘We’?”” He says, “You are a canner, and I am work- 
ing for the canners on a salary,” and I just thought that I would take Big 
Bill and throw him right out of the place at first, but he began to talk to 
me, and he said, ‘“This has to be settled up. It is your obligation, it is not 
ours. I am just working for you. I do not know if you can pay us today.” 
I said I could not pay him a cent today, and I said, “If you get that money, 
Bill, before I do, you just let me know.” He says, ‘Well, you don’t mean 
that, you do not mean that you are not going to pay this, when we have your 
signature here on the dotted line,” I said, “That is what I said.’ He replied, 
“Now, look here, Bill, you don’t mean that, you did not sign that contract 
without knowing what was in it, and I believe you are going to pay it. Now 
I will tell you, Bill. to make this thing easy for you, we know you cannot 
pay it right now, but you just give us a few notes, and you will be selling 
some goods and making a profit, and you will get a little money and we will 
earry this matter along until you can pay it, but we are pledged for this 
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money and it is your money and you are pledged for it: you will get into 
trouble if you do not pay it.” 

Now, Bill’s proposition was a fair one, and what could I do but give him 
my notes. 

You know some time a fellow feels without really analyzing the matter, 
that he owes Frank Gorrell money or he owes your President money. You 
don’t owe your President money, the only man you owe is yourself on your 
obligation. Now, gentlemen, I could not help but give Fromm those notes, as 
I knew that the contract was collectible. I made that contract and I signed 
it, and I signed it on the dotted line as he said I did, and I think I have go4 
it now so that I can take care of it. 

That is one of the things that I want to talk over with you, gentlemen. 
Now, am I right or wrong in my final determination? It is pretty hard when 
you make a contract, a bona fide contract, and sign on the dotted line, es- 
pecially when the benefits accruing on that very contract is your own. The 


trouble with the canned food business, gentlemen, is that we have not been 
getting proper publicity. We have been selfish. We have not had the nerve. 
We have lacked backbone. We have not kept our contract with ourselves. You 
would not dare to go back on any business contract. We have to settle 
up on this matter, and I believe it is to our interest to settle up. 

Gentlemen, this Association has got to go on. You are just born, you are 
just in your infancy. I have heard it said since I came here, that the pro- 
duction and consumption of canned foods in this country in round numbers 
was nearly a billion dollars a year, or 25 per cent. or 30 per cent. of the 


entire output of food products. That is some business, gentlemen. Now, 
nothing succeeds like success. The great World War was one of publicity. 
The Liberty Bonds that were sold were sold on publicity. Why we were suc- 
cessful was because we were in harness, right up in the collar for 100 per cent. 
efficiency every minute. But as soon as the war was won and the Armistice 
was signed we backed in the collar and backed out of the traces and we have 
been backing ever since. 

I know that this business has not been particularly profitable. 
that the canner works day and night. I know all about your troubles and your 
vicissitudes. They are mine. The final determination of all business is profit. 
During the war we had some wonderful words of wisdom from Secretary 


Hoover, who was Food Administrator at that time in this country. I believe 
you gentlemen agree that the great trouble and the great difficulty in this 
business is the underload and the overload. You never know very much about 
where you are at. An overload in a crop is just as dangerous as the under- 
load, unless you fortify yourself in the way of consumption, which we have not 
been doing. 

I would like to call your attention now to the matter of crop hazard 
insurance. Secretary Hoover said to us during the war that he had gone over 
our problems and he thought the fault was that we never provided for a crop 
hazard. That is why so many canners in this country today have been unable 
to finance themselves; and that is why, gentlemen, to a very large extent we 
are suffering as we are. Secretary: Hoover told us that we should add to our 
product in the matter of cost a reasonable sum of money to be set up on our 
books and carried for overload and underload to protect us. How many of us 
are doing that? There is a man here who says he is doing it. He has soma 
sense. A few others are doing it, but mighty few. Canned food, canned peas 
you will find are like corn, wheat and most everything else. If you get an 
overload and you have not any place for your product you will find the price 
will slump off in a most amazing manner. 

The President, in his message to Congress said, “It is rather shocking to be 
told that nine million bales of cotton raised on American plantations in a 
given year will actually be worth more to the producers than thirteen million 
bales would have been. It is equally shocking, the statement that seven hundred 
million bushels of wheat raised by American farmers would brng more money 
than one billion bushels of wheat. Yet these are not aggravated statements.” 
Now, that is true of canned peas as it is of wheat or cotton. The only reason 
for you gentlemen being here today is the fact that you got a 50 per cent. crop 
of peas last year. If you had got a normal crop you would not have been here, 
any of you. (Laughter). I thank you. 

THE ELECTION 

Chairman Anderson: We will now have the report of the Nominating 
Committee, and see who are vour officers for the coming vear. 

: Whereupon the report of the Nominating Committee was presented by the 
Chairman of the Committee, as follows: ' 

Your Nominating Committee reports as follows: 

For Chairman, E. B. Cosgrove: for Secretary, Charles Hunt. Committee: 
Frank Gerber, Royal S. Clark, of Wisconsin; E. H. Tugwell, of New York; 
John F. Prophet, Jr., of New York. 

Chairman Anderson: What is your pleasure wth the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee? 

Mr. Knott: T move the adoption of the revort. 

Which motion was seconded and carried. 

On motion duly made and seconded the Chairman was directed to cast a 
ballot for the parties nominated. 

Chairman Anderson: Is there any further business to come before the 
section? Tf not, a motion to adiourn will he in order. 

Thereupon, on motion duly made and seconded, the section adjourned. 


FRUIT SECTION 


Ball Room, Hotel Seelbach—Wednesday, J y 18th, 1922. 
Section called to order by Chairman F. H. Van Eenwyk, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
J. O. Holt, Secretary. 

Secretary Holt read the minutes. 

THE CHAIRMAN: On the program you will notice that Mr. R. I. Bent- 
ley is on the program to deliver an address on “Research Work of the Na- - 
tional Canners’ Association as Applied to Fruit.” 

Mr. Bentley will deliver his address. Gentlemen, Mr. Bentley. 

MR. C. H. BENTLEY: I share your disappointment that Mr. R. I. Bent- 
ley is not able to attend, but on about twelve hours notice something de 
veloped to prevent his coming and I was asked to present his subject. 

(Mr. C. H. Bentley spoke’ here along the same lines as in his address on 
Monday afternoon and printed with that day’s session.—Kditor.) ee 

MR. CHAIRMAN: I think we have cll had a little trouble in sterilizing 
and pin holes. We have discussed it at different meetings of the association 
and : would like to call on Dr. Fitzgerald to let us know a little more about 
it, if he can. . 

DR. FITZGERALD: I do not believe that I have any definite information 
to give you on pin holes other than what has been given to you in the past 
two or three years. a 

Seemingly, in 1920, we had more pin holes than we ever had before, am 
various explanations have been given to account for this fact. Some blamed 
the plate, ,some blamed the fruit, some conditions and what not. In the 
line of experimentation it is very easy to draw a definite conclusion if you - 
stop at the right time. Anybody can prove almost anything by taking @ 


I know 


single experiment, and the chances are that at the end of that experiment you 
will have a clear conclusion, but the difficulty is when you try to repeat that 
experiment you get the opposite conclusion. 
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In all the experimenting we have done in pin holing, especially those 
that the iation ducted, we have run up against that fact. We think 
we have a lead that is to give us definite resuits, but before we say any- 
thing about it we will try it two or tnree times more and we iind we get 
back to where we were in the first piace. 

I care not what the canner cans, 1 care not how he handles it, what his 
factory manipulation may be, how he processes it or cools it, if he has a 
poor ciosure he has trouble, and pienty ot it. nere is no otner tine wnere the 
use of an absolutely perfect tignt seam is so necessary as in canned fruit. 
lt does not show it at first, as in other products. Some prouucts, if you 
have a poor closure you will get spoilage more readily than in an acid product 
like fruit. At other times it will show up in the torm of rust discoloration, 
as in canned corn and many white products, whiie the cnief evidence in the 
case of fruit is increased perforations especialiy on the water line of the 


goods. I care not what form of gasket material you use, whether round 
or whether you use a taper gasket. ‘The essentiai fact is you must have a 
good tight seam weil formed and well ironed out. You cannot get away 
from it by running from one gasket to another. Some peopie prefer one 
type of gasket and some another. It is not up to tne can manutacturer to 
say what the individual canner shouid use, but it is up to tne canner in every 
case to make an absolutely perfect double seam. 

The second point is one that I think no canner can dispute and no chemist 
can perform experiments without vertifying and that 1s the advatage of 
heavier weight of tin coating and perforating material. Any man can tel 
you of the advantage there 1s in extra one-tenth of a pound or extra pound 
of tin per base box or plate. It does not come out mathematicaliy. One 
time we would say it would average three months, some times six months 
and some times six weeks. That part of it is not so material as is the part 
in every case the variation is always on one side, that there is an extra light 
due to the use of larger cold piate; whether it is economical to use it from 
the standpoint of the canner depends on the price for which he sells his 
material. ‘There is no question of its vaiue in the preparing of fruits sold 
at a high price. Whether it is advantageous for apples wnich do not command 
a high price is something for the canner to decide. 

‘here is only one other point concerning which definite statements can be 
made, and that is in the use of exhausts. It is entirely possible that the 
Keeping qualities of many canned foods are not improved by efficient exhaust, 
but it is my opinion that in no case does the use of an exnasut decrease the 
keeping quality of the product, and in most cases it is the most efficient thing 
in reducing the liability of perforation. 

I don’t need to repeat or refer to the speech that Mr. Reynolds gave last 
year in the case of cherries or refer to the statement that Mr. Hunik made in 
the case of apples in the elimination of air and the results obtained by that 
method, but in general the experience in the laboratory, I think, has been in 
every case an efficient exhaust decreases the liability of obtaining defective pin 
holes. Now, when you come to the other points, there are matters of con- 
troversy, and therefore I do not feel that we should make any definite state- 
ment about it. It is up to the canner to use his best judgment, to keep 
his eyes open and do the best he can, 

THE CHAIRMAN. I think we will all be interested in hearing from Dr. 
Bigelow on the same subject. 

DR. BIGELOW: Mr. Chairman, I am at great disadvantage in having Dr. 
Fitzgerald speak first, because we worked together on the matter. He has 
had all the experience I have, and since he ieft the laboratory over a year 
ago he has had a great deal more than I have, and therefore there is not any- 
thing to add to what he has said. 

In regard to the 1920 pack we might emphasize his ‘statement at little 

more. 
: Ordinarily, you do not have many pin holes within six or eight months 
after packing fruits. We pack strawberries in June and pin holes come along 
the next spring. If during the late winter you cut a can they are still sound. 
We have had considerable experience in the laboratory where we have had a 
number of thousand cases of canned products under observation for years, 
of different season’s pack, and we were always keenly disappointed in watch- 
ing those at frequent intervals to find enough pin holes, but in the spring we 
find enough to make it worth while and as the summer went on they would pin 
hole more and then keep on increasing more rapidly. I think it is true that 
ordinarily by the late spring eighty to eighty-five per cent. of canned fruit 
that is sold is consumed. Ordinarily, is not that the experience? 

Now, we have other questions to study. We have been during the last four 
years making an intensive study of the composition of steel. We have got 
far enough to believe we have a pretty good idea what to take up next. I am 
sorry to say some of the hunches we had did not work out. The results were 
interesting and we are now getting them ready, and I think within a few 
weeks we will be able to publish the resutls of our work on tin plate. It will 
be a considerable volume, the results of our work since 1917, when we made 
the last report. 

There is a general impression in the canning industry that tin plate is 
not as good as it used to be. Weil, I don’t think anybody can prove that, 
and I do not think anybody can say that it is not, or that it is as good. It 
may be there is something happening in the manufacture of the plate, in 
the manufacture of the steel, and we are trying to find ovt what it is. 

Last fall in the mecting of the National, almost the International Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries in New York City, I took occasion in the pres- 
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ence of a number of metallurgists and others to call a conference on the 
subject of tin piate, going over what we had done. in that way we got 
the attention of a number of metailurgists who had worked in lots of lines 
in metallurgy, and we had a conference there lasting a number of hours, 
which was of great value to us in pianning future work. But, of course, 
what the industry is interested jn is results, and we haven’t them, except- 
ing those which vr. Fitzgerald has oytiined, and I want to say they are very 
important. The importance of closure, of course, cannot be overlooked, and 
in the study of tin plate it was not known that the heavy piate was any 
more valuable than the light. ‘That has been proven over and over again, 
that the heavy piate is much more valuable than the tighter. We have a num- 
ber of main leads of that sort and some indications for future work which 
we hope will lead to something, 

MR. TROUTMAN: I am not qualified to speak on the subject of what 


is called the dry pack apple. We have put it up in Colorado but only in an 
experimental way in order to get our commercia! costs on that method of 
packing, and I believe that this should be discussed by a man from the North- 
west, not from Colorado, because what I would have to say is not based on 
really what the Northwest has done, simpiy on what we have found out 
ourselves. 

As Mr. Larmon has said, it is proper heating or proper steaming of your 
apples; an apple, you know, is very hard when in a raw state, and the idea 
is to pack a certain number into a can. The process is for the purpose of 
having the appies rubbery, soft, so they will bend easily in filling the can. 
In our experiments, we used a wocden plunger and pressed the apples down 
into the can and instead of having a cut-out drained weight of about four 
pounds to four pounds four ounces of fruit, you get a cut-out drained weight 
of about six pounds, because there is no liquid at all scarcely, two or three 
tablespoons full of water is ail the liquor we get into the can after we get 
our apples packed into them. ‘The resuit is after you cut a can you can 
turn the can upside down and they will come out in a solid cake with prac- 
tically no liquor; practically all the tiquor we put into the can has been ab- 
sorbed into the apples, and you get what we call a dry pack, which is a good 
talking point. The bakers, of course, like it. At the present time the sell- 
ing price of the apples, the difference between that and the ordinary pack 
would not pay packers in New York or Michigan, or Colorado, when you 
have to pay thirty or forty dollars a ton for apples, as most of you men in the 
East have to pay for your apples. It would not pay you to do it because you 
could not get enough out of it to meet your costs. In the case of the North- 
west this year where some packers paid as low as eight dollars per ton, 
and the highest price was fifteen doliars per ton, naturally they could use 
fifty per cent. more apples, because that is what it takes for this process. 

I came here today hoping to get some information from the Northwest 
on this subject, not to give any information myself. 

MR. GEORIE W. COBB: [I wonder if you will allow me to say a word? 
I am an outsider—well, maybe, I am an insider—I know something about the 
canning of apples since the 80s, and I feel there is more of a radical change 
coming about in the canning of apples than perhaps any other fruit. Now, the 
canning of applies did not grow in use for many years. The output of canned 
apples in this country was just about the same. It was a satisfactory article 
but did not grow in use along with the other items of canned fruit. It seems 
to me that this change just come about in the elimination of the air by one 
or more ways has reduced if not entirely eliminated the greatest trouble in 
apple packing. Now, with that out of the way, it will grow. Now, is it 
going to grow from this fruit standpoint also of more contents in the can, 
which means that the ultimate user is paying less for a can, for a case, for 
freight, label and every other item that goes into that article. Economically 
it is cheaper. The user of the canned apple figures its cost alongside of the 
cost of the fresh apple taken out of cold storage. 

It seems to me that canned apple will have its chance from now on, and 
a statement made by Mr. Larmon calls to mind the fact that the National 
Canners Association and wholesale grocers agreed weight for No. 10 apples, 
cut out weight, of about only four pounds of apples. Now, someone has put 
in apples of four pounds, somebody else puts in four pounds and a half and 
some even six, and there is going to be a race there to see how many apples 
or how much less apples, and it goes right back to the same story we had a 
few years ago on No. 10 cherries; when you found out how much the other 
man wanted to pay you could always sell him No. 10 cherries. (Laughter.) 

Now, isn’t this the time to bring up to date the standard weight for No. 
10 apples, which ought to be, in my opinion, a weight which means what the 
can will hold, and when you have a difference between four and six pounds 
you have not got a very satisfactory situation, from four pounds to six. Pos- 
sibly six pounds is excessive, I don’t know, but isn’t that a subject that ought 
to be taken up during the next year, so that Mr. Larmon can say he has 
put in the standard weight instead of putting in six pounds? We do not 
like to have Mr. Larmon put in so many apples because it means fewer cans, 
(Laughter.) In other words, the more apples that go into the can means 
more canned apples, and I believe canned apples will have a real future, but 
up to a few years ago I just wondered whether they ever would have. 

There are no secrets about this canning game, it is an old story the way 
we all do business. In the early days it was a secret organization, but when 
we wanted to find out about the other fellow we usually found out. (Laughter.) 
If there is anything that will improve canned fruits, canned apples, any- 
thing that we can tell the other fellow how it should be done, I think we 
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ought to do it I do not know that that is the idea but it seems to me it is, 
not only with canned apples, but all other fruit, and if we do that it will 
put canned apples on an entirely new basis. It is pretty hard nowadays to pack 
apples that do not look a good deal better than they used to. That is all 1 
have to say. 

MR. DAUGHTERS: I am a stranger here, but I would like to ask the 
privilege of the floor, just to say a few words. In the last two years as the 
chief chemist for the Dominion of Canners, I have had occasion to work on this 
particular problem that you have been discussing. I did not hear the whole 
discussion, you were in the midst of it when I came in. I will say we have 
had no trouble in getting 96 ounces into the can even with Ben Davis apples. 
Generally speaking, we do not consider that the Ben Davis is worthy the name 
of apple. Ordinarily, with the old method about the best we could do would 
be to get sixty ounces to the can. With spies and hard applies you could 
get about sixty-eight ounces, and we worked out a method whereby we can 
put in 96 ounces, or even 100 with the heavier grade apples, and so far our 
observations have not covered a sufficient period of time to speak defifinitely, 
but we almost feel, so far as our observations support this feeling, that we 
are getting further away from pin-holing. Of course, if the can is defective 
it will pin hole anyway. 

I am sorry to say I am not at liberty to discuss this frankly and freely 
with you; my company cautioned me not to give away our secrets, that the 
previous speaker just before me mentioned, but we figure that the heavy 
pack is much the best, the bakers are pleased with it, the housewife is pleased 
with it, and at the same time we figure we make as much money on solid pack 
apples as we do on the other. 

MR. HOLT: I will take a minute and tell you how we do it. When we 
called on Mr. Larmon I thought he would tell us all about it, because they 
pack more apples in the Northwest than anybody else,, I think. But I will 
tell you how we do it in our plant, and we are not large packers of apples: 
The apples are placed in a tank of brine, light solution of brine; they are 
dipped out of this and given to the trimmers, where they are trimmed a 
good deal. They immediately go from there into another tank about there feet 
wide and three feet deep. This depends on the amount of apples you are 
handling, but it should be long enough so that those apples would remain in 
that tank five or six hours anyway with the temperature above one hundred. 
They are moved after that and taken out at the other end of the tank and 
immediately dumped into a continuous blancher where they are blanched with 
steam on a chain for about six minutes, five or six minutes. They come out 
into the can under the syrup—we use water, right into the exhaust, seal it 
and they are cooked in the revolving cooker for about twelve minutes. That 
is the system we use. I don’t want to take any more of your time, but just 
thought I would add that, if it is of interest to any of you. 

MR. HUTCHINS: Being very close to Mr. Holt in Oregon, I will say that 
we handle our apples on the same system he does, with one exception, and that 
is we have these tanks alongside of our conveyor belts, where the apples 
after being cooked go into the tank; we have wheels so we can remove them to 
the spot where they can be got at” they are kept in a temperature of from 
one hundred to one hundred twenty degrees for ten or twelve hours. We do 
this to replace air with water. As you gentlemen know who have handled 
apples, fancy as well as the ordinary quality, we want to remove the air from 
the apple and we place our seals in water; the object we have in holding this 
apple at a warm temperature for say ten hours is because of the better re- 
sults we have obtained, and as the gentleman from Canada has said, we have 
no trouble in getting 96 ounces of dried fruit in our cans, and through the 
same process as Mr. Holt has explained. 

A VOICE: Do you use any salt? 

MR. HOLT: Three degrees Centigrade. 

MR. HUTCHINS: We use about one and a half, Mr. Holt uses a little 
more. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Do you know how many apples it takes for one dozen 
cans, how many pounds of raw fruit does it take for one dozen cans? 

MR. HOLT It runs from one bundred pounds to one hundred twenty. 

THE CHAIRMAN: May we have the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee? 

The Election. 

MR. TROUTMAN: Your Committee on Nominations respectfully beg to 
submit the following nominations: 

For Chairman, Mr. J. O. Holt, of Oregon; for Secretary, Edward H. Rey- 
nolds, ,of. Wisconsin. 

They were so elected. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There being no further business to come before the 
section, we will now adjourn. . 

Whereupon an adjournment was taken by the Fruit Section of the Na- 
tional Canners Association sine die. 


SWEET POTATO SECTION 


Wednesday, January 18th, 1922, 10:00 A, M. 
Mr. John A. McDermott, Presided. 

MR. McDERMOTT: This is just a little Section meeting of men, who for 
a number of years have pioneered and spent their time and money on the can- 
ning of the Golden Yellow Yam of the South. 

ADDRESS OF JOHN A. McDERMOTT 
President of the Southern Sweet Potato Canners’ Association. 

The subject of the few remarks that I am to make today is co-operation. 
There is no word in the English language in business paralance that is so 
much abused. 

There are many definitions for the word; the first is 
jointly with another or others.”’ The second definition is to “‘join in economic 
co-operation.”” While both definitions are applicable to the situation today 
confronting the canning industry, I believe the second one is the one in which 
we are all most interested, and this is further defined as collective action in the 
pursuit of common well being, especially in the industrial or business processes. 
This gentleman is to my mind, what the canning industry needs to be more than 
anything else. 

In the process of reorganization of our country’s business, following the 
return of peace, no great industry, and ours is one of the greatest and most 
necessary of any, has suffered any more severely during the readjustment 
period than the canning industry. 

Unfortunately, it is the canner himself who has been hardest hit, as the 
source of raw materials has been in most cases unreliable for it has been hard 
for the grower to realize the nesessity of co-operating with the canner, who 
has in every instance to pay the farmer first. 

It is necessary therefore that the farmer must be edvcated to co-operate 
closer with the canner in solving the financial difficulties confronting those 
engaged in the industry. 

Then comes the wholesaler, and it is true in a number of cases that the 
wholesale grocer has been hard hit, but we do not deal in sugar or coffee, 
_ fe should not be made to pay the penalty for the mistakes or misfortunes 
of others. 

If our industry is to survive and prosper then the wholesale grocer, if he 
believes in our business, should be ready, as they seem to be showing an in- 
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clination to do, to meet us half way on contracts for futures, and not to force 
us to pack our goods on what we may think they will possibly need, and then be 
forced to carry stock in our warehouses or scattered over the United States on 
consignment, with market conditions as they have been. 

_ it is with pleasure, however, I note that the spirit of co-operation is enter- 
ing into the heart of the wholesale grocer and the recent meetings in Chicago 
and other parts of the United States of Canners’ Associations, and at a recent 
hearing at Washington, D. C., are at 1ast commencing to have an effect, and 
there is no one whose co-operation should be more beneficial to themeslves, as 
well as to us, than that of the wholesaie grocers. For in the first and last 
analysis, they are our real distributors. 

There is one particuiar point upon which the wholesale grocer can ¢o- 
operate more closely of quality of the canners’ goods. Unfortunately a great 
many of them are not willing to co-operate on the queustion of quality only 
looking at the question of price. 

I am one of those who, although new in the industry, believe that the 

future of it rests upon quality, compined with a fair and living price. Such 
prices as will allow us a fair return on our investment asd a chance to develop 
the qualities of the goods we manufacture, and not to continually be re- 
minded that price alone counts. This co-operation we seek and believe we are 
entitled to. 
_ The brokers should be made one of the most potent means of co-operation 
in the service of the industry, as they are the connection link or go-between 
us and our distributors. I do not look upon them as some do, as a necessary 
evil, but believe that they are a necessary adjunct of the canning and whole- 
sale grocery business. 

There are, of course, all kinds of brokers, the legitimate broker who gives us 
the proper representation for our goods, who is energetic, aggressive and clean 
in his business methods, who is entitled to the co-operation of our customers 
and ourselves. And then the other kind of brokers. 

The wild cat and free lance brokers who promiscuously use price irrespec- 
tive of quality and cost, and who are only looking to make a sale are not entitled 
to co-operation of the wholesale grocer or tne canner. Of such brokers | 
am always suspicious, for they have a demoralizing effect on the canning in- 
dustry and they are of no benefit to wholesale grocers. 

I believe the offerings of canners should be at all times placed through re- 
sponsible brokers, who are trying to sell quality and not to obtain orders at 
any price. The last kind of brokers needs to be educated as to what co-opera- 
tion really means. 

Among the retail grocery dealers, there is a chance for greater co-operation 
than we now have. The retail grocer has felt the financial stringency less in 
proportion than the canner and it has been hard for retailers to realize the 
changed condition and to accept the decline in values which we have all had 
to endure. 

They are, however, a necessary part of the chain of co-operation, a most 
hecessary part, for they bring our product directly to the consumer. 

Here again the question of quality and price enter. Too many alas of 
the retailers, think nothing of quality but only of price, and that no doubt 
is one of the main reasons today of the growth of the chain grocery stores 
in a number of the sections of our country. e retailers are not as well 
organized as they should be into local associations, and organization is the 
proper influence under which co-operation can be built and is necessary for 
progressive work, 

To gain the co-operation of the consumer is going to be easier than 
of any other class, because if the consumer is given a good article, well 
packed at a fair price, he is pleased. If the article is poorly packed and 
the price is more than it should be, he becomes dissatisfied. 

ere is na way of co-operating closer with the consumer than by 
intelligent and well directed adveritsing. The consumer wants to know the 
kind of goods he is eating, the conditions under which they are packed, some- 
thing about the cannery in which they are prepared. The greatest success 
in the food industry has come from good quality, fair business dealings and 
diligent advertising. 

Unless a spirit of co-operation is fostered in our own ranks with each 
other, then in spite of the many sources of distribution open to us, we are 
still doomed to failure. 

Co-operation should begin at home and the co-operation that is now 
being fostered by the different local canning associations in the United 
States, is sure to have good affects. 

I am an organization man and believe in organization. I believe the 
spirit of co-operation should be extended from canners in one section of the 
United States to all other canners. I do not believe in taking advantage ot 
the mistakes of my competitors, but in assisting them wherever I can. 
Unless they are pirate canners and I am svrry to say that there are pirate 
ecanners in this industry as there are pirates in all other business enterprises, 
but even they can be made to see the light if properly approached. 

Our industry should have and now has the hearty co-operation of the 
Canning Machinery Association, more so than any other of the associated 
industries, and it is really a branch of our industry. 

There is a serious danger for members of that association and they 
can help us by their co-operation in the discouragement of professional 
promoters, who organize canning companies, not for the benefit of the 
communities or of the industry, but for the personal profit of the promoters. 

They are in a position to call attention to those financially interested 
in the community, or the establishing of canneries which eventually fall 
into the hands of incompetent people to these professional promoters, and 
they would be doing themselves as well as the industry a great good by 
exposing and discouraging such illegitimate operations. : 

The manufacturers of cans should co-operate with us in every possible 
way, and there is a matter that has been suggested a number of times 
in the reports of different speakers at canning conventions which is the 
establishment of a standard sized can for certain articles. 

If this could be done, it would be a progressive step in the economy of 
manufacturing and would be of immense financial assistance to practically. 
every canner in the United States. 

There is nothing new in what I have said to you and I greatly appre 
ciate the invitation from the officers of this Association to address you. 

I am the president of a small group of Southern yellow yam canners, 
who have been banded together for a few years, most all of whom are 
members of this Association, for they, as well as myelf, believe in the future 
of the great canning industry. 

All that I have said today is only the viewpoint of one who is now in the 
business, but one who thinks that the possibilities particularly in our section 
of the country, the Great Dixieland, the home of everything that can be 
grown underneath the sun are superb and I have come here to listen to 
the more experienced leaders of the industry and gain what knowledge I 
possibly can toward the betterment of conditions in the great canning in- 
dustry in the future of which I have unbounded confidence. 

Another and most important propostion, we must have the close and 
practical co-operation of the railroads in upbuilding of the coming industry 
in the South. We are not inclined to complain as to rates of freight given 
us on our finished product because we recognize that we must accept the same 
proportionate rates as are given to other canners, our competitors. We 
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no unfair or undue advantage, but we must be allowed better rates on the 
assembling of our suppiies and raw materiais. The railroads must give 
us practical help in that respect. 

The farmers are given consideration by Congress because they are agri- 
culturists growers. We canners are also agricuiturists, for we grow some 
of our raw products and our work is conducive to enormous agricultwral 
development and we must have railroad co-operation in assembling our raw 
products and supplies. 

MR. McDERMOTT: We have invited all the sweet potato packers tu 
attend this session, and if there are any gentlemen from the east coast 
section, we shail be glad to hear from them. (No response.) 


MR. McNEIL: For a great many years I have been circulating all over 
the United States, visiting here and there among the packers who put out 
food products, and I dropped in here this morning to see just what would 
be said concerning this Southern prouuct. It struck me that an ana.ysis that 
one of my associates made on some other food products might weil be used 
and applied to the packing of the goiden yellow yam. Mr. Worsham got 
a little bug in his head and undertook to work out a period of twenty 
years, the average production on different products. He started with corn 
and went on to peas. I think in the case of corn his analysis extended over 
twenty years, and on the average, including depressions and fluctuations of 
all kinds it showed an increase of about two hundred thousand cases, wasn’t 
it, Mr. Worsham? 

MR. WORSHAM. Five hundred and fifty thousand. 

MR. McNEIL: That is stili better. Five hundred and fifty thousand 
average increase over everything, per year. That shows a decidediy up- 
ward trend. And yet there is a lot of corn held over in the warehouses, 
with depression and everybody looking down their noses at each other. What 
is the use of being discouraged when an analysis shows an average of over a 
half a million cases increase in a year. I think that a similar analysis for 
yams would show something like the same average increase, and it simp.y 
shows that the packing of a commodity, under sanitary conditions, well ad- 
vertised, is bound to increase in this country. The case is decidedly hopefui. 
I think that an analysis would undoubtediy show a simiiar result with the 
yellow yam as with other products. 

MR. PHARR: We have had the time for canned sweet potatoes adduced 
by the potato curing houses. They have gotten these potato curing houses 
so that they will keep potatoes weli and there is not so much use for canned 
sweet potatoes. I know in my own home town they have built one of these 
curing houses, and they won't get tnrough seiling the sweet potatoes until 
up in April, but I have no doubt that after the last car ieaves there and 
has gone into consumption, we will have a very different situation. 

MR. McDERMOTY: Mr. Chairman, I am one of the canners of yellow 
yams that believe in the sweet potato cure house. I believe that every 
car of golden yellow yams that is cured and shipped to the markets of 
the North and of the West simply advertises and increases the consumption 
of that kind of yeilow yams. ‘Ine history of the industry proves that true, 
that as a result of the use of the cured sweet potato, canned sweet potatoes 
will sell later on in the season, that, after they get used to using the yel- 
low yam, if they cannot get it raw, or if the price proportionately of the 
cured article is going to be so high compared with the price of the canned 
yellow yam, it is eventually going to mean an immense increase in the 
consumption of the canned yellow yam in territories where it has hitherto 
been practically unknown. 

MR. PHARR: Yes, the cure has been beneficial, no doubt. 

MR. McDERMOTT: That question has been gone into thoroughly in many 
eases. During the war when the men from the North were in Southern 
training camps, they got to know of the yellow yams and they went back 
home and called for it. This has meant increased consumption and increased 
advertising of what the golden yel.ow yam really is. I am not afraid of the 
sweet potato curing house, except this: It is going to mean, that the packer 
will have to pack further ahead of his product, because of the growth of the 
industry, which is going to grow rapidly on its merits, from the quality otf 
the article. 

MR. CREDO: Mr. McDermott, I am not a canner of the product, but 
I am here in Louisville, and my business makes me interested somewhat 
in what you are saying. I am a drying machine man, therefore this matter 
of curing sweet potatoes has come to my attention, but there are some points 
in connection with the curing or drying of any food product which may 
be interesting to you. 

My wife last night said to me, “What in the world is a yam?” We live 
right near the city of Louisville, and she does not know what a yam is. That 
is one thing, I think, it would pay you men to educate us consumers as to 
what a yam is or is not. 

Now, take this matter of curing. Here is something interesting. Only a 
few weeks ago the United States Government undertook to get bids for all 
the goods in its warehouses in Schenectady, N. Y. They had stored four 
million dollars worth of goods there during the war. The Associated Press 
reports said that among the goods there was a consignment of dried vege- 
tables, for which not a single bid was received. That ought to be very en- 
couraging to you men, because, in my experience, I have found that dry- 
ing any kind of vegetables will not only do in wartime, because you can 
reduce its weight to such an extent. But as for the housewife—I dc not 
know so much about the housewives of the South, because people in mod- 
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erate circumstances keep servants down here, but in the North the house- 
wife fights shy of anytning that has to be cooked, and I believe this curing 
of yams will in the end be of benefit to the canner beacues when the house- 
wife who now has to cook yams finds that she can get them out of the can, 
she wiil prefer that. Housewives as a rule fight shy of products that they 
have to peel and put in a pot and fuss with. So I feel quite sure that you 
people shouid have only the kindiiest disposition toward the curer. 

R. WORSHAM: My associate has suggested that an analysis of the 
sweet potato might be undertaken, and I should be glad to do so, if you will 
provide me with some information necessary to make such an analysis. 

MR. McDERMO'1T: Mr. Stone, our Secretary, wiil gladiy confer with 
you about that. 

MR. CRADDOCK: I see that we have with us today one of the oldest 
pioneer brokers in the canners line. He operates in Chicago. e is well 
known to most of you. I have heard of Colonel Lee, and [{ would like to 
hear hi opinion in regard to the demands in his markets for the Southern 
canned articie, as against the Eastern or the Jersey yam. Let us hear from 


Mr. Lee. 

COL. JOHN A. LEE. I did not come here to force my thoughts on 
this meeting, but having been so kindly invited to say something, I will 
do so. 

I am from Kentucky and I got educated to the liking of yams down here 
in my early years. We know yams. I know that there has been a good deal 
of difficulty in introducing the yellow yam in Chicago. It is a town of people 
who have not been educated thoroughly, in relation to Southern products. 
They are becoming so, however, and yes, rapidiy, too. 

The large consumption there has been, up to within two or three years 
past of the Eastern sweet potatoes, grown in Maryland, in Virginia, in 
New Jersey and in Delaware, packed as tate as possible and usually as dry 
as possible. They do not have much saccharine matter in them. ‘They are 
not very sweet and if a man will have put on his table without sweet- 
ening them in any way, and shut his eyes, he cannot tell much difference be- 
tween them and the ordinary white potato, 

Now, there is a preference existing in favor of the Eastern sweet potato 
there, and, in every Northern market, I think you will find that to be the 
case, because it is the only article that they have used. But they are begin- 
ning to use the Southern yeliow sweet potato and they are beginning to like 
it, very much. I have sold some and I have found that the people are in- 
clined to buy them again and again. I find that the demand is increasing. 
I find that wherever they are introduced they are liked. They become very 
popular, and I predict that in the course of three years, if you gentlemen will 
be a little enterprising and co-operate with some of us younger members who 
are energetic in introducing the things they like, you wiil find that the 
yellow yam sweet potato is going to supersede, as a canned article, the North- 
ern sweet potato. 

The Northern produced sweet potato is not sweet. It is not succulent. 
I do not beiieve it is as nutritious. I am sure that as soon as one has 
begun to use the Southern golden yam sweet potato his allegiance to the 
Eastern sweet potato departs, and he is a convert to the golden yam. 


At present there is an enormous quantity more of the Eastern sweet 
potato sold, but you are gradualiy getting the trade, you are substituting 
the yam sweet potato for the other sweet potato and I predict that you are 
going to make great progress in the business and that you will capture the 
Northern market, 

I heard Woodrow Wilson once say in a speech that the lines of sec- 
tionalism between the North and the South were obliterated by the footsteps 
that passed over them. I believe that is going to be the case when the golden 
yam comes aiong. I think the lines of sectionalism are going to be more 
and more obiiterated and that the South is going to come into its own as a 
great canning and manufacturing section. 

MR. McDERMOTT: Colonel, we have enjoyed your remarks very much, 
and also your words of encouragement, and when one of the deans of the 
canning industry will make such remarks as you have made, it is certainly 
very encouraging to us. We thank you. 

MR. CRADDOCK: Mr, Chairman, I am sorry to make myself so promi- 
nent, but the thought has occurred to me that perhaps nearly oll the pack- 
ers of Southern yams are also cure house men. How many of us have curing 
houses in connection with our canneries? I think that is an important 
question. 

It seems to me that in order to be a successful canner of these things we 
are almost forced to own our own curing houses, in order that we may profit- 
ably take care of the crops and keep it until such time as we want tu 
pack it into the cans. And not only that, but it is to our interest to see 
that the fresh sweet potatoes that are sent into the market are properly 
cured and properly packed, and I have noticed in quite a number of those 
markets in the North that the potatoes that they get in hampers out of the 
East, notably New Jersey and Maryland, are packed better than we pack 
our Southern yams. I am speaking of the fresh potatoes, not the canned 
article. They often have a more substantial package or hamper than ours, 
with better fastenings on the top. But, the principal improvement that they 
have over ours is that they place the potatoes in the hamper so that every 
potato seems to fit right in to its little niche and there are no vacant spaces 
in the hamper. It is better filled and topped off at the top, and has a more 
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uniform appearance, is graded more uniformly. Three or four different 
sized potatoes are packed in different hampers, so as to have one size in one 
hamper and I find that the public much prefer them that way. Now, I think 
we could increase the demand for Southern yams by looking more closely 
to the packing of these fresh ones. 

You must remember that when you get the people into the habit of 
calling for Southern yams, the fresh articie, that as soon as that fresh 
article runs high in price or is out of the market, they are not going’ to 
be content to use the Eastern packed dry sweet potato in cans, but. thy 
will want our Southern yams. For that reason I think it is going to create 
a demand for our canned article when we increase the demand for the fresh 
article in other markets. 

MR. PHARR: I think this curing house proposition is an important one 
and has got to be considered. If you can cure your potatoes and cure them 
so that they will keep, it is folly to can them. Nobody would cure potatvues 
and then can them. 

MR. STEINBERG: You cure them only to save them. If they are kept 
too long there is a big loss, 

MK. PHARR: ‘There is no such thing as curing them temporarily. Why 
not cure them and get a good price. 

MR. BRIDGES: I think that the two things will go together very well 
if you will sort your potatoes, and put in your cure house the sorts that you 
do not can. 

MR. PHARR: If you are going to sort your potatoes, get the two grades 
that go in the cure house and that leaves sprouts and big potatoes and there 
is no canner in the world that will buy big potatoes. I won’t take them 
at twenty-tive cents a bushel. 

MR. BRIDGE: In case of an overflow of potatoes, you want to hold 
these potatoes over to January or February and you can put them in the 
storing house without sorting them. 

= PHA We wouid have to cure them. They would not want to 
can them. 

MR. BRIDGES: Why, you don’t get more than half the potatoes, if 
you put them on the market raw. 

MR. CRADDOCK. I do not live quite as far South as our friend there, 


and perhaps his potatoes will keep in the ground and he can pick them 
as he cans them, but where I live in Tennessee, we must take our potatoes 
up before the frost, pack them or we lose them, and if I have two hundred 
or three hundred odd acres, under contract,, when the time comes for taking 
the potatoes, we must take them and run them in. If I cannot take care 
of them as fust as they bring them in, I must pile them up some place, 
and if I pile them up in ordinary storage they rot and within three weeks after 
piling them up I find that quite a few of them have rotten places on them, 
and you know that the flavor of a rotten potato will go through the whole 


potato and it is almost impossible to keep these out in canning because the 
peelers don’t always know. If there is a little rot on the end, they cut it out 
and put the rest in and they don’t know that they are ruining the flavor 
of the whole pack and unless you are very careful to have all your potatoes 
of good flavor you cannot sell the product. 

, MR. PHARR: The sourest potato that I ever bought in my canning ex- 
perience came out of a cure house. 

MR. CRADDOCK: My point is not in favor of canning dried potatoes, 
but when you have say five hundred thousand bushels and you cannot take 
care of more than five thousand per day, are you going to allow your potatoes 
to go to ruin for want of a drying place. 

MR. BRIDGES: It is simply an emergency proposition which you are 
obligated to take more potatoes at one time than you are in a position to can. 
I do not believe there is anything else to it. 

MR. PHARR: We had a little experience down in Louisville on that 
proposition. We were always talking about getting the potatoes to come out 
of the cans dry. We all know that the greener you can get your potato in 


the can, the drier it is going to come out. An agent for the G. M. and N. 
Railroad came to see us there, and the first thing he branched out on was 
that we ought to have cure house. He was going all over the country put- 
ting in cure houses for potatoes. He got up and made that statement. 

MR. McDERMOTT: It is not necessary to say for the information of 
the gentlemen present that we have a booth at Machinery Hall over here 
with Mr. Stone in charge. We have there a lady from the South who is an 
expert on the preparation of the golden yams. We have the packs of all 
the different yellow yam packers there. We are maintaining an open house to 
start what Colonel Lee has referred to, that is the advertising, to put on the 
market the golden yellow yam in a national way, and you are all welcome to 
go there and see for yourself, 

MR. CRADDOCK: I would like to introduce to you, gentlemen, my 
old friend. I have known him forty or fifty years. He was raised in that 
noted County of Harford, Maryland. He was raised up in a canning house 
and he has been working in a canning house, I don’t remember how long, 
seventy years or seventy-five years, but I expect that he has had varied 
experience in canning. I would like to hear from Mr. Nagle. ‘ 

MR. NAGLE: I have been engaged in canning for about thirty-seven 
years and I have packed quite a variety of things, and I have had some 


experience in sweet potatos. I have been packing some for about fifteen 
years, and I contract for all my potatoes, and when the curing proposition 
was up this last year, with sweet potatoes at $1.15 a dozen for No. 3s, I 
found myself with twenty-five to thirty thousand bushels of sweet potatoes 
on hand. I cancelled my orders for futures and I quit packing. If I had 
not had some place to cure my potatoes I would have been out fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars on sweet potatoes. Instead of that I just dried them and 
shipped them to Chicago and St. Louis instead of putting them in cans. 1 
think a drying house is essential for the packer, whenever he has to go out 
and contract for the product. I do not believe in packing the dried potato 
after it is cured, but like the gentleman there I like to pack my potatoes 
right out of the field, put them in the cans as quickly as possible and get rid 
of them just as quick as possible. You are talking about the yellow yam. 1 
ship a good many potatoes out to Kansas and out to Oklahoma, and out to 
the Dakotas and Nebraska, and I have had considerable trouble putting my 
Potatoes out there. They claimed that they were too soft and they were 
not dry enough, especially last year. I sold some at $1.85 a dozen and I 
sold one man out there five thousand cases. I shipped the potatoes and he 
said they were too soft and said he wanted me to pack potatoes like the 
Eastern packers. I was raised in the East. I asked this gentleman to ship 
me some of his potatoes, so I could look at them for a sample. He shipped 
some back, and I would just as soon eat corn cobs. I told him that I would 
not be guilty of putting that kind of stuff in a can at all. I finally got him 
as a favor to take some potatoes and he has come back again this year 
and repeated his order. 

_ That is my experience in regard to yams. It has been my experience 
with jobbers, that after you get them started, they are all right. 

MR. SHAVER. I packed some potatoes in Georgia this year. Are there 
any special questions that you wanted to ask? I have enjoyed the discussion 
here very much. We have packed the Porto Rican. 

MR. McDERMOTT: What has _been your experience with the Porto 
Rican as compared with the Nancey Hall or the Dooley? 


MR. SHAVER: I have packed nothing but Porto Ricans this year. I 
pack Floridas. I packed Pelham Georgias the last two falls. 

MR. McDERMOTT: Have you had any complaints about the softness 
of them or anything of that kind? 

_ MR. SHAVER: There were one or two who made compliant of their 
being soft and one or two who said that they were too dry. You can un- 
derstand why that would be so. It depends upon what the man has been 
used to handling. 

MR. NAGLE: Will you permit me to say a word or two about the size 
of the can? I have never packed anything but the No. 3. I will tell you 
what I have found. This year I had two or three orders actually turned down 
on me, because of difference of twenty cents between the two and on-half 
and the three. The jobber tells me that the housewife does not know the 
difference between the two and a half and the three. He puts it on the shelt 
and she asks for a can of sweet potatoes and he pushes out to her the two 
and a half. Actually he is beating that housewife out of five or six ounces 
of potatoes. We cannot pack a three as cheap as we can the two and a half. 
I think there really ought to be standards. I am sorry that the two and a 
half can ever came into existence. It is nothing in the world but a fraud 
to cheat the poor housewife, because some of the merchants are not honest. 
The majority of them are honest—I believe ninety-five per cent. of them are 
honest, but this five per cent. of fellows that are dishonest will get out the 
two and a half can and palm it off on the public for a number three, and 
the public does not know the differenc.e I have had the same experience 
in canning tomatoes. When you come to the jobbers, they say, “I will take 
the two and a half b my petitor doesn’t know and puts it on 
the shelf and sells it against me.” 

Personally, I am in favor of the No. 3 and nothing else. 

MR. McDERMOTT: Mr. Nagle, you notice that in my address I called 
attention to that point. I do not know of anything confronting the canning 
industry that is, in my opinion, as important as to try to standardize the 
packs and establish the use of one can. What the gentleman says is ab- 
solutely true. The No. 3 can has been standardized by the Eastern people, 
and the South and West are satisfied with the two and a half. The manu- 
facturers of cans and the officers of the National Association have been try- 
ing to work that out. When you get North they want No. 3 cans and when 
you get South and West they want two and a half. I am in hopes that in 
the course of the next year we shall be able to standardize this better. 

STEINBERG: The gentleman says that there is a twenty cents 
difference per dozen between the two and a half and the three. I know 
several gentlemen who changad from the three to the two and a half, because 
the Eastern packers made a difference of two and one-hlaf cents a dozen. 
We could not pack them for a difference of two and one-half in order 
to defraud anybody. We did it because we could not get within the two 
and one-half cents that the Eastern packers were getting. Simply because 
the Eastern packers use No, 3, there is no reason why we should. 


MR. BRIDGES: Five or six years ago the No. 3 was used altogether 
in the South, and I do not think there was more than one packer who used 
the two and a half, and the jobber is the man for whom the change was 
made. We do not put up 3s any more, because the jobbers turn them down. 

MR. McDERMOTT: We put up 3s only under special orders. I notice 
that we have with us Mr. Marshall one of the can manufacturers. 

MARSHALL: I have traveled over the South for several years 
and have covered it pretty thoroughly, and in my opinion the sweet potato 
industry is now merely crawling. It is going to go big after this depres- 
sion that we have just gone through. You notice that I say “‘we have just 
gone through it.’”” It is going to take two or three years, of coures, for 
things to get back to normal, where they were a couple of years ago. I have 
heard some discussion here this morning, comparing the yam with the sweet 
potato. Up until three years ago I did not know what a yellow yam was. 
I was raised on Virginia sweet potatoes. For the last three years I have been 
eating yams, and I must say I like them. I did not know what they were 
until they told me what I was eating. I thouhgt it was a good grade of 
sweet potato, better than I had been using. Today, I do not care for the 
Virginia sweet potato. 

I think it was about a year and a half ago in New Orleans that we 
had a meeting of the Southern Canners Association. I then made the state- 
ment that yams and sweet potatoes should be quoted as two separate 
and distinct articles. Since that time there has been some research made 


into the matter and from what I have learned—I have not gone into it care- 
fully—but from the discussions that I have heard, it has been proven that 
they are two different articles. 

Now, as I see it, if they are two different articles, they are not competi- 
tive except in a general way, and I still feel that yams should be quoted in 
the trade journals and should be quoted by brokres and by everybody han- 
dling them as yams, as distincct from sweet potatoes. If they are not competi- 
tive, one will not hurt the other. If they are competitive, it is up to the 
producers to show which is the better, and from that point on it is a matter 
of salesmanship. 

I think that sweet potatoes are going to be used right along more than 
ever before, and I think also that yams are going to be used more than ever 
before, because there are more people going into the industry and yams are 
becoming better known. 

I would like to see a canning plant in every county in the South where 
yams can be grown. As I have said, it is a business that is in its infancy. 
The matter of standardizing cans is a very tedious proposition. It is a 
matter, as I see it, of the demand. The manufacturers of cans are glad to 
make any sort of a can that you want them to, and will give you just as 
good a can in one size as in another. 

Competition has been pretty hard in the can business here. We do not 
come out and attempt to tell a man what he should pack his goods in. If 
he wants two and a half cans we certainly give him the two and a half. 
If he wants No. 2, he gets No. 2, or if he wants a No. 3 he gets a No. 3. 
We are just tickled to death to give him what he wants. 

The difference in price between the No, 2 and the No. 8 can, figuring 
on the present basis, is around five or six cents a case. e difference in 
packing this, as I understand it, from some of the packers is an additional 
six or seven cents a case, as far as the value of the labor goes in packing 
On the other hand, the yellow yam is a better product with more food value 
than the sweet potato. Therefore I think the packer ought to have more 
money for it. Of course, the so-called Maryland sweet potato is an article 
with a reputation and I do not feel that the progress of the Southern potato 
is going to hurt it one bit. 

I say that the time has come when every packer of every article has 
got to get down and dig, and I say, all power to him. 

MR. McDERMOTT. Mr. Marshall, we are with you on the yellow 
yam proposition,, in spite of your argument. (Laughter.) We are all solid 
on that, and I want to say for your information that the trade papers are 
recognizing the fact that there is a difference between the yellow yam and 
the sweet potato of the East. The New York Commercial is listing the yam 
separately, and The Canning Trade is also listing it separately, and I believe 
that when we zet through with the campaign that we are now starting to put 
on, the American consumer will recognize this fact, and that is why these 
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men, or this little band of men who have pioneered in this field, and who 
have made everything for the consumer, but nothing for themselves, as 
yet, are here today. 

MR. WORSHAM: Mr. Chairman, it so happens I live in what may be 
considered a Northern market—Indianapolis. It also happens that I married 
a Southern girl and she was absoiuteiy unaware of the difference between 
the dry Eastern sweet potato and the yellow yam. Only last year into our 
markets came the yeilow yam in baskets. They did not make any distinc- 
tion in selling these yams to her. They sold them to her as sweet potatoes. 
When she got them home she asked me what they were. My experience had 
told me what they were. She developed quite a liking for them and now 
she always demands them. Finally they put them out under the name of 
“Nancy Hall,’”’ and I am convinced like you, that the putting out of the sweet 
yellow yam under its own name will heip your business, because my wife 
wants that kind of stuff now, and I think she is only one of many. 

COLONEL LEE: Mr. Chairman, I congratulate you upon the enthusiasm 
and the interest shown here. I have leraned a lot. As a matter of fact, I did 
not expect to see more than about a dozen people present. I had talked with 
oniy a few of your gentlemen, and I did not think that the industry had de- 
veloped to such strength. 

Some gentlemen here has said that the Eastern potato and the yellow 
yam are not competitive. They are not competitive. We people don’t know 
the difference, but you have got a different product, a different proposition, 
a superior proposition. I think that your selection of a name. “The Yellow 
Yam” or the “Nancy Hall,’”’ something that you can use that will characterize 
your product, and you ought to take advantage of that. Don’t compete with 
the dry sweet potato of the East. Put your yellow yam on the market as an 
individual proposition, of known merits, and let the people know what it is. 
You have got to educate them. 

I am assistant chairman of the National Canned Foods Week proposi- 
tion. I have four States under my charge, including Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and Northern States in the Central West, particularly. I say to you, get your 
yam sweet potato on the menus of the hotels, get them on the menus of the 
Pullman dining cars, get them on the menus of the hotels, not only up here, 
but in your own localities. Advertise it and build up its reputation by the 
selection of an appropriate slogan, ‘“‘Yellow Yam” or “‘Nancy Hall,” or what- 
ever you adopt, and let the people know what it stands for. 

f you do not realize what “‘Canned Foods Week’? means, write to me in 
Chicago, and I will send you a lot of literature on the subject, also a lot of 
ecards, so that you can go around to the retailers and get them interested and 
ready to take advantage of the great advertising week. 

I was up on a trip in Wisconsin not long since, in the interests of my 
Pea canners, and I visited a number of canneries, This was in June, I think. 
At the hotels that I stopped at—although great loads of peas were being 
brought into the canneries from every direction by the growers, I found 
the hotels not serving the peas at all. I had to drive out to a cannery espe- 
cially, in my auto, to bring down some peas to my hotel, a few cans, and get 
— to serve them, because I wanted some, and they ought to be serving 

em. 

Get your own hotel people, get your restaurants, get your dining cars, 
and all the people that serve these goods to the public, to put yams on the 
table, and to call them “yams” and not to call them sweet potatoes. 

Get some individualism into your proposition, that is the way to introduce 
your goods, and they ought to be introduced that way, and it will put them 
on a non-competitive basis with the Eastern product. I am hoping that you 
will see that this is done, and I wish you “God speed.” 

MR. McDERMOTT: We thank you very much for your remarks. I 
just want to say this: Our Association has already passed a resolution en- 
dorsing “Canned Foods Week.” I am also vice-president of the Canned 
Foods Week for the State of Mississippi. We expect to have the yellow yam 
on the map and “Golden Yellow Yam” is probably goin go be our slogan when 
we get around to things. We are very giad to find that your thoughts, sub- 
stantially, run along with ours, 

MR. BRIDGES: I think that possibly there are some strangers here and 
we shall be glad to hear from anybody that has anything to say. We have 
here, I think, Mr. Houser, of Fort Valley, Ga. 

MR. HOUSER: I am just an onlooker here, I am not a packer of sweet 
potatoes at all. I have packed a few peaches in Georgia. I may some day 
get into the game myself, and that is why I am here getting what informa- 
tion I can along these lines. 

MR. BRIDGES: I understand we also have here Mr. Graefe, of Georgia. 

MR. GRAEFE: I have not packed very many potatoes, but I will say 
this, that I think the industry has a great future. 

If you will pardon me for taking up a little more of the time of this 
meeting, I will say this much, that I think the canning industry of the South 
is overlooking one fact and that is the growing end of it. There is the 
biggest problem in the world, to get the right stuff grown. For instance, 
there is no yellow yam in Georgia. There is no Porto Rican yam. They are 
all mixed. And I will say, for one thing, that the Governmental experimental 
stations as well as the canners and all those who are acceptng large acre- 
ages of stuff, need to go more thoroughly into the plant end of it than any 
other. 

MR. McDERMOTT: What you say is absolutely true. Those of us 
who have been active have been giving a good deal of attention to the study 
of the plant, if you notice it, in Mr. Stone’s address here, he stated that the 
“Dooley” had given the best satisfaction as a yellow yam potato. In our plant 
at Mobile we packed ‘‘Dooleys” and some “Porto Rican,” but the “Dooley” 
and the “Nancy Hall” are better. Every one of the factories that have been 
operating in the South are giving special attention to the question of seeds. 

As far as Georgia is concerned, we have never been able to interest the 
canners of your State in the Southern Sweet Potato Association. Once in a 
while they join our association. The dues are so nominal that you ought to be 
in. We even went over to Atlanta to hold a meeting, and they came to the 
meeting, but that is about all we have heard from you. 

R. GRAEFE: I was not there. ’ 

MR. McDERMOTT. The Georgia packers ought to organize either by 
themselves or with us, because it is only through organization, education 
and advertising that the program we are starting to outline is going to 
go over. It is a very big proposition. 

MR. GRAEFE: Speaking of Georgia, I know only a few concerns that 
are packing sweet yams. Probably there are more that I don’t know, but I 
know only three or four, and they have done very little this year. The reason 
why you have not heard from us is because you cannot make a living canning 
sweet potatoes. 

On motion of Mr. Bridges, seconded by Mr. Craddock, the meeting ad- 


journed. 
KRAUT SECTION 


Green Room, Hotel Tyler—January 18th, 1922, 10:00 A. M. 
Chairman B. E. Babcoc,k Phelps, ding. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think of all the meetings which I have ever attended 
we have never had as large an attendance as we have in this meeting this 
morning, which shows that you are interested in sauer kraut. 

What started out last year to be and which many of us were afraid 
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was going to be, the worst year in the kraut business that was ever to be— 
has turned out for a good many of us the best season that we have ever had, 
showing that we cannot gauge the future. 

I think that the principal cause, the unprecedented demand for sauer 
kraut, was caused by the speech of the chef from Chicago. ‘that little story 
al gone all over the country. We get requests for it pretty nearly every 

My broker in South Carolina, Charleston, 
I sent him fifty copies, and I did not hear from him for three or four 
weeks. Finaliy he wrote and ordered four thousand copies. He said, “i 
sent out those fifty copies to people I knew, consumers, and I followed it up, 
and forty-six of those fifty went out and bought some sauer kraut after 
reading that story. So, gentlemen, if we can get that story to the consumer, 
we cannot make enough sauer kraut next year to supply the demand. I think 
that that is the cheapest and most successful advertising feat that was ever 
put across, and the queer thing about it is that we did not realize it. 

The first thing on the program is the appointment of the Nominating 
Committee. I wilt appoint Mr. Meeter, Mr. Hubert and Mr. Duncan. 

The next on our program is an address by Mr. Metter on ‘Some Problems 
of the Kraut Packers.” 

MR. MARTIN MEETER (Lansing, Ill.): We have a great many prob- 
lems that the kraut packers still have to solve for themselves, and we ail 
know and feel that we will never be able to soive any one of these prob- 
lems without co-operation. And, for co-operation we must have association, 
and a closer association of kraut packers who are willing to get together 
and spend their time and their money to soive some of these problems. 1 
can enumerate a few problems. ‘The first that the Chairman has already 
mentioned is a greater consumption of sauer kraut. ‘That needs no further 
discussion on my part, as that wiil take care of itself,, I feel, in the rest 
of the program today and tomorrow. 

y For additional or increased consumption we must have publicity; there 
is no question about that. That is one of the problems of the sauer kraut 
industry. 

If we have a big acreage of cabbage, or a big crop, either one or the 
other, sauer kraut again will be a drug on the market. We have to increase 
the consumption, and we can do it in no other way than by following up 
the publicity that we intend to go into. 

Now, one peculiar thing about this is that when you have a few prob- 
lems, you have always got to come up to Wisconsin; they solve them there. 
That is the State where they make the best kraut; they know how to do it and 
they know how to solve your difficuities. We have solved the disease—resistant 
cabbage seed for you, and I think we are in a fair way to solve the problem 
of discoloration of kraut, and that is the main topic. 

I am very glad that I can be relieved of my address by introducing to 
you, Dr. Peterson, from the University of Wisconsin, at Madison, who is here 
with charts on the analysis of normal and discolored kraut. 

Before we listen to him, I might refer to just briefly and say that of my 
Personal knowledge I. counted thirteen sauer kraut packers who have been 
troubled with discolored kraut that was without any undue investigation on 
my part; it just bobbed up. So that has been a very general thing this year. 
Only that the discoloration of kraut is not the same as it has been in other 
years. You and I know all about red kraut. If you put too much salt in your 
tank, in any part of the tank, in any spot, you will find red kraut there; 
pink or red. That is an easy matter to get away from. But this year’s 
discoloration is of entireiy a different nature; it is not due to too much salt, 
nor any of the other reasons that have produced our red kraut heretofore. 

There were over twelve carioads of kraut in Chicago at one time, from 
different packers, that showed discolored kraut the last week in November. The 
kraut does not turn red exactly, but sort of a pinkish brown and shading 
from a dark yellow to brown. I am very sure that all of this stock came 
out of the tanks in perfectly good condition, white, and as good a kraut as 
could be made this year, as far as color is concerned. 

I know of one experience where a packer had a jobber accepted and paid 
for the carload of sauer kraut in the factory, stood by the tank all day 
and watched it being packed into the casks and when the carload was packed 
he left his check at the office. The car was shipped out Tuesday and arrived 
aul Saturday and some of the casks were as brown as your hat, some of the 

ut. 

And, I could cite you a number of instances of that same nature. The 
kraut did not discolor until after it had left the tank and was packed in the 
cooperage—and this was rew. It has happened in new and in old cooperage. 
It has discolored in three days, and in two weeks. It has happened in well 
cured kraut and it has happened in poorly cured kraut. It has come from 
factories that are heated and the kraut then passed out into the cold air, 
which some thought was the cause for it; but it also happened to kraut that 
came out of a good factory. 

Your guess is as good as mine. What is the cause? . 

It has happened with ripe cabbage; it has happened with kraut under 
every condition that I know of. | 

number of kits of discolored kraut and the normal kraut were sent 
to the University at Madison, Wisconsin, from several different packers and 
analysis were le there and Dr. Peterson will show you the analysis of 
this kraut, which undoubtedly will bring to light certain very interesting 
facts about the chemical analysis of sauer kraut. 
THE NEW DISCLOROATION IN KRAUT 
By Dr. Peterson. 

Mr. Meeter has just spoken of the matter of co-operation, and I want to 
emphasize that point a little bit before I go further, that is, the pleasure that 
we have experienced in doing this work with co-operation and the advice of 
the practical men in the field of the kraut packers. We scientists at the 
laboratory are often in the habit of working in the laboratories without com- 
ing in contact with the man in the field and in the factory. And if you try 
to work either end without the other, you will not get very far. I think that 
a proposition of this kind is sort of a team proposition. One is purely 
scientific, you have got to have that side, and you have got to have the 
practical side. Unless you get out of the laboratory and into the factory 
and put on overalls and see what is going on and get the experience of the 
men doing this work, we cannot hitch up our chemical and bacteriological 
analysis with practical conditions. So, as I say, that is why we feel that 
it is very important that we have your criticisms of what we are doing; that 
was one reason why I was very glad to come down here and tell you about 
this work, because I would like to have your suggestions and the criticism 
of this work, and perhaps you = help us to interpret what those results 
mean and get some application o em. 

This ali of discoloration of kraut that Mr. Meeter has told you the 
general conditions of, there is not any need for me to talk about. It is un- 
like the usual type of discoloration, the pink kraut you have had in other years, 
which you are more or less familiar with. 

(Dr. Peterson here explained that the trouble was largely due to a secon- 
dary yeast fermentation and he developed his study of the matter from the 
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MR. DUNCAN: 
dead ye PETERSON: That is pretty hard to say, of course. The discoloration, 
I think, comes later in the growth, the development of the yeast first. That 
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does not seem to have very much effect. The yeast is a little old before they 
show much discoloration. But, certainly, I think that with the dead yeasts, 
when you know they are in there, you have that discoloration. And we have 
not been successful in removng it. It may be that we have not hit upon 
the right way. 

But, some of the practical men have told us that they have been able 
to regenerate or remove this color, but we have never been able to take the 
color out. So, it is dead yeast, and I believe it stays dead. Both live and dead 
are factors. I do not see how you can tell. We cannot tell which is the 
chief factors. I can say this, that it is in the latter stages of tine yeast’s 
life that we get it. 

. JOSEPHS: My experience is that sauer kraut, if the weather con- 
ditions are right, will ferment as often as you pack it into another vessel. 

DR. PETERSON. We would call that second fermentation. Of course, 
if you repacked it again, you might call it at third fermentation, per- 
haps. Every time you change your conditions you are going to get an- 
other fermentation. As to how you are going to prevent that, I do not 
know, but at the present time I have merely made these suggestions, and 
perhaps if the kraut were aged longer—and, this is pure guess work; it is 
not based upon actual data, but mereiy suggestions from this data—if the kraut 
were older, maybe this trouble will aisappear after a while; that is, it might 
be lessened, so that your sugar is reduced; possibly if you can exciude the 
air, either by changing your brine or using carbon dioxide in the casks, so 
as to prevent these feilows from getting started. 

MR, JOSEPHS: As I understand it, it appears more or less in the kraut 
which is not properly fermented. 

DR. PETERSON: I would not say that, that it has not been properly 
fermented. I have some figures that the kraut seems to be perfectly normal 
as far as you can teil, from the chemical analysis, there is nothing about it 
to show that this kraut is not normal in its fermentation. It is something that 
you do in that repacking that starts them off. 

MR. WHEELER: Doctor, what was the salt content of the brine on this? 

DR. PETERSON: The salt content of the brine would run around, oh, 
from 15 to 18 or 20 degrees; some of them run as high as 22 degrees on the 
salt content of the brine. 

MR. WHEELER: Doctor, may I ask in connection with this discoloration 
of kraut: Does this discoloration occur in the vat in which the kraut is orig- 
inally fermented, or after it is taken out? And, if it is after taken out of 
the vat, does it occur in both the cask and in kraut packed in the can? 

DR. PETERSON: Of course, the practical men in the field can answer 
that better than I can, but I think that I am correct about this. If not 
I would be glad to be corrected. The fermentation takes place only in the 
casks after it has been repacked from the vat. hen it comes out of the 
vat it appears to be perfectly normal. It is in the cask where the change 
takes place. 

And, another curious fact is that not all of the casks discolor, You may 
have a vat and half of the casks or two-thirds of them will go bad, while 
one-third stay all right. As to the canned kraut, I do not think you will find 
any discoloration in canned kraut. 

THE CHAIRMAN” Doctor, do you not think that the chief cause this past 
year has been the excessive hot weather? I have not had any trouble from 
kraut that I have shipped myself, but I have had some trouble from kraut 
which I have bought; I did have thouble with six vats I canned. I was in a 
hurry for some well-fermented kraut; I wanted to get it quickly, and my 
six vats are located close to my canning machinery, and my kraut goes on a 
belt up stairs and over that belt I have a steampipe with live steam shoot- 
ing on the kraut, on the belt, and I shot the steam to it good and heavy, in 
order to get quick fermentation. I wanted to get some kraut in a hurry, and 
I had my troubles with those six tanks. The red in them was mixed in 
from the top to the bottom. 

DR. PETERSON” In the tank? 

THE CHAIRMAN: In the tank, yes, sir, and I laid it to the fact that 1 
had such a quick fermentation. And, you know, we have had no trouble with 
this before this year. Do you not think the cause has been the excessive hot 
weather? I never made kraut in as hot weather as we had this year. You 
put the cover on the tank and your weights on it, and it is just foaming, 
b of the ive hot weather; the cabbage was hot, some of it was 
decayed on the outside and it decayed in two days in the bins. And, I believe 
the whole trouble is from getting fermentation too quickly. Maybe I am 
wrong; I am no chemist, but from a practical standpoint it looks to me that 
way. 

MR. JOHNSON: I would like to ask what the temperature was of this 
kraut in these tanks which you are speaking off? You had the kraut, as I un- 
derstand, over this belt. What temperature did this kraut go into these tanks 


THE CHAIRMAN: I did not experiment with the temperature this year, 
but two or three years ago we had a chemist—Dr. Le Fevre, I think it was, 
who made these experiments. The cabbage goes up to the vats in a normal 
way. It was 46%. We heated it. It was over seventy. That is, after the 
cabbage was in the vats. And we dug down and got some brine, 46, unheated, 
and 70 heated, but this year I know it was more than 70 because—well, it 
foamed a good deal worse than the good old glasses of beer we used to get. 

MR. JOHNSON. The reason I asked is this: Two or three years ago we 
had some cabbage caught out in the field in a snow storm in the fall and we 
cut the kraut frozen, and it stayed frozen all winter, it never thawed out in 
the tanks and our building is a concrete building and we carry heat at any 
time in the building. I worked with the steam heating apparatus and heated 
the kraut. Last year I cut ten tanks under heat and I took the temperature 
a number of times during the cutting of the tanks; that is, I just took a 
common thermometer and put it in the brine and tested it and the tanks 
that ran 70 to 75 in heat—that was what I understood gave us the fastest and 
the best fermentation—all developed the yeast the fastest, and those tanks 
turned red, every one of them; there were spots in those tanks, not red but 
some were white, but the tank as a whole was a red tank. And when 1 
tapered that down, I had tanks at 75 and at 70, 68, 65, down to 50; anything 
below 65 was perfect kraut; anything above 65 began the tinge, and at 7U 
it reached a red and at 75 it was very red, and I lost the tank. . 

DR. PETERSON: I have no doubt that this matter of temperature is a 
great factor. I have no doubt that Dr. LeFevre, who has done a lot of work 
on this question of temperature could give us some information on the sub- 
ject. Is this last year which you are speaking about? 

MR. JOHNSON: Last year. 

DR. PETERSON: Well, in that work on this pink sauer kraut which 
we have here, the whole trouble with pink kraut—we tried the various condi- 
tions that operate in determining pink kraut. That is not what I am talking 
about today at all. I think that is a different fermentation, but in that 
fermentation we had some pink kraut where we fermented it in an ice box 
temperature, then we had some ‘in the laboratory that would be about room 
temperature, then we had some in an incubator at 38. The stuff in the in- 
= got red right off, developed much higher pigment than the other 
raut. 

MR. MEETER: In regard to the effect of temperature, I wish to call 
attention to one thing that I have observed: I know of two packers who do 
not use any steam in the raw cabbage, or, on the kraut coming from the 
cutters to the tank, and these two packers had trouble with red kraut and 
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they never used any steam. Another packer I know of does use steam and 
had not as much trouble as those who did not use steam. So, that seems 
to throw a little cold water on that proposition. 

_ DR. PETERSON: I believe that we are getting into the discussion of 
pink sauer kraut, the old type. If I understand correctly, they grow in differ- 
“ent temperatures. We have some pink kraut, quite a good deal, that de- 
veloped in iower temperature, 17 degrees C., as well as up to 30 degrees C. 
In the incubator we got pink sauer kraut in that temperature. But I mean 


to indicate that the pink came quicker in the incubator temperature. 
HE CHAIRMAN: Dr. Le Fevre, can you explain anything about that? 

You know you tried that experiment. 

DR. LE FEVRE: I think, Mr. Chairman, if I remember right, the tempera- 
ture of the sauer kraut when it reached the vat, was about 27 degrees C. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Will you tell us in ‘“‘United States’? 

Yeast Not Necessary. 
DR. LE FEVRE: About 67, somewhere in there, or 70. 


Mr. Chairman, while I am on the floor, I would like to say one word in 
regard to this very excellent paper which you have listened to. Dr, Peterson 
has undoubtedly prepared this matter in a very good light, and has given 
you all some very valuable information on this subject. The only work we 
have done on the subject of yeast is the work in which we have proved very 
clearly that yeast is not essential to kraut fermentation or any other kind 
of fermentation. I think they are always a bad thing, no matter under what 
conditions they occur. That was not formerly the opinion of those who studied 
this subject, but I think that is now the case. 

I am very glad to hear this paper, because I did not know until I came 
to this meeting, that there had been so much trouble with this discoloration 
of kraut this summer. This paper undoubtedly shows the whole picture that 
is presented here, shows that it is due to secondary yeast fermentation; all 
the statistics presented point to that fact. 

Now, the caly thing I am wondering about, is why this matter has come 
up this season in great abundance. We undoubtedly have this secondary 
fermentation occurring in kraut after it is taken out and have had it other 
years, and yet we have not had so much of this trouble. There must be some 
cause operating to produce that effect. Either we have got a different form 


of yeast in the atmosphere this summer, this past season, or there is some con- 
—— existing in the cabbage or something that has brought about this con- 
ition. 

It would be interesting if you could work this thing out; I do not know 
whether it could be done or not, to determine just why it was that during 
the past season we have had this trouble and why in other seasons we did not 
have so much of it. There must be something that is at the base of this thing. 

In regard to the matter of heat, I think there is no question but what you 
get much quicker and certain fermentation if you use the heat required by 
the organisms. 

I think that Mr. Babcock’s experience during the season was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that he got too much heat; he was probably working under 
warm weather conditions and then stimulated by steam and got it a little too 
warm, and that may account for the trouble which he had. 

I have talked to a great many others that used this brine and they do not 
seem to express to me that same trouble. Of course, it is a matter which 
— 9 yet been tried out long enough to see definitely just what the trouble 
wi 

But, it certainly has seemed to us, in view of all the studies which we have 
made, that people who make sauer kraut in the Northern States as they have 
to in the seasons of the year when the temperature gets very cold—I know 
the time to which you refer, Mr. Babcock, at your factory, when I was there. 
It certainly seems to me that we need some artificial heat to hurry this fer- 
mentation along. 

A MEMEBER: How warm do you keep your room? 

THE CHAIRMAN: No lower than 70, and I have a night watch who 
keeps it all night. 

MR. MEETER. Mr. Chairman, some of the members have suggested this— 
part of which Dr. Le Fevre has already covered: Would it be possible that 
this discoloration of kraut has any relation to the fact that we had so 
much diseased cabbage this year? I think we had more diseased cabbage 
this year than ever before. It has been suggested that it is just possible 
that the condition of the soil had something to do with it. 

DR. PETERSON: I am very glad to hear the suggestions. I think Dr. 
Le Fevre has pointed out that there must be some such relation existing 
between the occurrence of this difficulty this year and the climatic factors, 
or the condition of your cabbage. Just how that is related is a pure 
guess without some experimental work, but I think there must be some re- 
lation between the conditions under which the cabbage was grown and the 
development of this difficulty. Climatic factors certainly are of great im- 
portance in the type of plant you get developed and, also, I suppose in the type 
of flora that is present on the plant. 

A MEMBER: I figured that where those yeasts were developed in the 
early stages, then during the lactic fermentation and lack of air they were 
dormant, and then when they got air they did the work. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions or comments? 

I think that we had better keep one thing that has been said here secret; 
we mustn’t let it get out: That is, the fact that there is more alcohol in 
discolord kraut than there is in normal kraut. (Laughter.) If you let that get 
out in the papers we will all have to go to making discolored kraut. 

Now, gentlemen, we are going to have the extreme pleasure of listening 
to a man who is in no way connected with any kraut factory, but a man 
who has done the kraut industry more good than any other one man that I 
know of. We will now have the pleasure of hearing Mr. Clendenin on the 
“Medicinial Value of Sauer Kraut.” I do not need to tell you to give 
your oer a because you will have to pay attention when he begins to speak. 
(Applause. 

MR. WILLIAM CLENDENIN (Chicago, Ill.): I claim high credit—and 
I do not mean to have you take me unseriously, and I do not mean to be 
unserious upon so serious a matter as sauer kraut, but I am the discoverer in a 
way of the Sauer Kraut Cocktail. I know the widespread public interest 
in such matters; I have heard all about it, and though not a bootlegger, nor 
the son of a bootlegger, I noticed that it was silently in evidence yesterday 
here on the dark and bloody ground. Everything was being consumed 
last night wherever I was except sauer kraut juice, and if they had known 
the very comfortable percentage, especially in the “‘pink’”’ I think there would 
have been some of that. 

I merely mention this because for the first time, and legitimately, we pro- 
cured free publicity for sauer kraut, and upon its merits. Some of the papers 
mentioned the dietetic value of sauer kraut in addition to the humorous 
touch connected with the alcoholic content. If we had gone down to New 
York and offered the editor of the New York Times a thousand dollars to put 
that squibb on the front page, he would have told us where to go to with 
definite specifications. (Laughter.) You could not buy it. Now, we have it, 
we have secured the entree to the press. 

What has happened subsequently to that? One or two newspapers, and, 
conspicuously, the Journal in Chicago, ran a part of that story on its merits 
as a story. 3 
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We printed up ten thousand copies for distribution. The next thing I had 
from Mr. Wilder was a telegram ordering twenty-five thousand. 

ere is a concern in Duluth that has, I understand, ordered something 
like 25,000 copies. I don’t know—at any rate the Hotel World, for the 
Sauerkraut Packers’ Association and for George E. Wolf, its author, have 
now purchased in excess of 500,000 copies of that speech. 
What the effect of that has been, how far that story has gone, how deep 


a conviction has been lodged in the mind of men and women that sauer kraut 
has a genuine food and dietetic and health value, no man can estimate. 

I had a caller the other day in my office, a Mr. Alberts, whose home is 
in Cincinnati. He said that he was waiting for a train in Cincinnati. He 
walked into the Grand Hotel and the manager of the hotel had a copy of this 
speech in his hand. He said, “What is that?’ He said, “It is a very in- 
teresting and peculiar thing.” He said, “I read it two months ago’’—— and, he 
said, “Do you know what I was doing when I was getting on that train?” 


He said, “I was coming home to die; I was warned that I wouldn’t live a 
month. I had high blood pressure, arteric sclerosis, and I had catarrah of the 
intestines and I had spent a small fortune trying to get well. I went right 
out of the Grand Hotel down the street to a delicatessen and I got him to 
tip up the kraut keg and pour me off a pint bottle full of sauer kraut juice 
and I took it in my berth that night.”” And, he said, “I have just left Dr. 
Sadler’s office after having had a physical examination,” and he said, “my 
blood pressure is normal; my catarrah of the intestines has disappeared; 1 
am a well man, and I came to thank you, sir.” He said, “I now constitute 


myself your missionary in chief down the length and breadth of the United 
States from the rock bound cliffs of Niagara to the sea girt streams of Mexico, 
for the good old dish of sauer kraut. 

How many more are there? I know of many. Mr. Meeter has told me of 
many. But it shows you what the possibilities are. And let me remind you of 
a thing that I think I said at Atlantic City just a year ago. That is, if it 
was anything else than sauer kraut, we could not do it, but the very fact that 
it is sauer kraut we are talking about, the poor man’s food and the rich 
man’s medicine, the old holy dish of Germany and Denmark, the most abid- 
ing preserved food on earth, and the best, but if it was not sauer kraut, 
which aways brings the smile, we could not get it across as we have, but if 
this little story will bring orders for 500,000 copies what then can we do 


when we have a page advertisement or two in the Saturday Evening Post re- 
producing this story as we have it in these ramphlets? I am here to tell 
you that, regardless of the alcoholic content, regardless of the yeast—why, bless 
my soul, remember the fortune that Fleischmann is making that way, is clean- 
ing up $10,000 a day on yeast tablets. Look at that. (Indicating.) Thirty 
million yeast bacteria in discolored kraut. (Laughter.) 

Why, if Fleischmann knew that, they would take Fleischmann’s yeast off 
the market and go in for pink kraut. (Laughter.) 

I tell you that I know the possibilities, legitimately, humorously, and 
seriously of this sauer kraut propaganda are without limit. 

Mr. Babcock assigned me for this speech, to talk to you on the medicinal 
properties of sauer kraut. I would like to accommodate Mr. Babcack, but I 
really feel that I do not want to do it. What we want to do is sell sauer 
kraut a fi 

Ochsner ‘operated upon me, successfully, I guess, after the gay life this 
nten, and I was discontented with the spoon vitals they feed you in a hos- 
pital during convalescence. I said, ‘‘For God’s sake, can’t I get something to 
eat?” And he said, “What do you want?” I said ,‘‘Anything, sauer kraut 
will do.” “Sauer kraut?” he said. ‘‘Yes, sauer kraut.”” I was fretful I sup- 
pose, as patients are. I told him about sauer kraut, a lot of things I had 
learned and I told him pretty fast. Next time he came to the ward he sat 
down by my bed and he said, ‘“‘Have you a report on that sauer kraut thing?” 
“I will be glad to send for it.” I did. My wife brought it down to the 


hospital and handed it over to the doctor. Two or three days later he said, 
“I put my diabetes ward on sauer kraut juice.’ I went home, got out of the 
hospital recovered, I was getting , better. The last time I saw him he 1 
“Well, I have some news for you.” I said, “‘What is it, doctor?” He said, 
don‘t know whether it is altogether the sauer kraut, but I told you I put the 
ward on sauer kraut.’ He said, “The two worst cases have gone home.” 

If all the people threatened with diabetes could be persuaded of that and in- 
formed of that, you would have a very much larger sale of sauer kraut, and 
they would be more satisfied of the health value of sauer kraut, remembering 


always that these people who desire to use the juices necessarily have to buy 
the kraut itself and express the juices, whether it be from the keg, in bulk 
or by can. It doesn’t make any difference. Dr. Ochsner says, ““‘We have 
solved the problem over here. We drink the juice and eat the kraut.” 
THE CHAIRMAN: I wish to say that in the morning there is a regular 
meeting in this room at 10 o’clock. I believe that Hr. Clendenin will go 
into this question more deeply than he has today, so if you want to hear 
something better than you heard today, come tomorrow morning and hear 


Mr. Clendenen. 
THE ELECTION 

Thereupon the Nominating Committee submitted its report as follows: 

For Chairman, W. W. Wilder; for Secretary, Mr. G. E. Bedell. 
retary. 

Thereupon the nomination being duly seconded and put before the body 
by the chairman, were declared carried. 

Thereupon the meeting adjournd. 


TOMATO CATSUP SECTION 


Thursday Morning, January 19th, 1922 
Mr. A. F. Haven, Presided—Mr. B. W. Weller, Acted as Secretary. 

MR. WELLER: Mr. Wade Street, the Chairman of the Section, is not in 
attendance this morning, so Mr. Haven is going to act as chairman of the 
Section. There has not been a meeting since the convention in Atlantic 
City. There was very little to report, as the section has not been active. 
Mr. Haven will say a few things to you as to what showla bh» Anne with the 
aa Section. It ought to be more active, or we are not going to get very 
ar. 

MR. A. F. HAVEN: I guess everyone is of the same mind in regard to 
this Catsup Section. You all know that we have tried to have a Catsup Sec- 
tion and do something. We meet once a year and discuss what we would like 
to do and then don’t do anything until the next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention, and we are back to where we were. We talk around the 
hall and ask, “What did you do,” and we haven’t done anything. 

I think we ought to have an open discussion as to whether we want tu 
continue this section or discontinue it. It does not look to me as if we were 
getting anywhere by meeting once a year. 

Last year we know that this catsup proposition was pretty sick. It is 
only colvalescing now. I don’t think you can say that the child is entirely 
recovered, and I would like to hear the general opinion as to whether you 
think it is best to ee this section or whether we want to cut it down to 
a small active d of a few of us that will support this 
thing financially and sseualie, and possibly get together three or four times 
a year. I don’t think we are going to get anywhere when we meet only once 
a year. 
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H. BENTLEY was born in San Francisco, 1869— 

- spent his boyhood in San Jose where he began 
working in canneries during summer school vacations 
—the first in 1881, continuing this vacation work in 
succeeding years until graduating from the University 
of California 1891. After a year’s graduate work, he 
joined his elder brother, R. I. Bentley, in operating the 
business of the Sacramento Packing Company at Sac- 
ramento, Cal. Several branch canneries were estab- 
lished in California in the years following and he acted 
as plant superintendent at some of these during the 
canning season. He spent many of the winters and 
spring periods in travelling in Eastern States and for- 
eign countries establishing connections for the sale of 
the products. In 1899 the concern was iaerged with 
many of the older canning companies in California, 
forming the California Fruit Canners Association. Mr. 
R. I. Bentley became the general manager of the new 
enterprise, and Mr. C. H. Bentley the sales manager. 
This concern was joined with others in 1916 to form 
the California Packing Corp., of which Mr. R. I. Bent- 
ley is the president and Mr. C. H. Bentley, vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager. 

At the outbreak of the war Mr. C. H. Bentley went 
to Washington to assist the Council of National De- 
fense. He later became a volunteer worker in the U. 
S. Food Administration at the request of Mr. Hoover. 
He was a member of the Executive Staff in charge of 
the Canned Foods Division which had to do with the 
regulation of canners under the food laws, but was not 
connected with the various purchasing bodies which 
bought canned foods for the Government. He repre- 
sented the Food Administration on the War Industries 
Board. C.H. Bentley has been the active head of the 
Foreign Trade Commission for many years and has 
done more than any other man to promote the export 
of canned foods. 


Section seems like a farce. 


I would like to hear from Mr. Ritter as to what he thinks about this. 


MR. RITTER: I quite agree with Mr, Haven on this, that this Catsup 

We come here and sit and have a lot of talks and 
we go away and come back again next year and do the same thing over and 
over. We have been doing it for three or four years. 
There have been no plans or any suggestions brought out, in the interest of 
the catsup manufacturers. 
I believe there should be possibly two Sections of the catsup men, or 
three, a western section, a central western section, and an eastern section. 
We are far enough apart so the conditions are entirely different. 
in Indiana is not interested in the man in New Jersey. 


in New Jersey does for his tomatoes or what contract he makes with the 
farmers does not concern the man in Indiana. 


The man 
What the man 
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MR, ROEGE (Of the Lipincott Company, Cincinnati, Ohio): It occurred 
to me that if we knew of any other association that could handle our prob- 
lems such as the Glass Containers Association, or the Canners, or some 
of the others, we could perhaps work with them, but as it appears to me, none 


of them can handle any of our problems. We will therefore have to work them - 


out ourselves . 


We realize that there are many of these problems such as a uniform con- 
tract. We do not agree as to one price, because we are not all operating 
under exactly the same conditions in each territory, but we can adhere to 
restrictions and conditions in regard to getting first quality and first grade 
of tomatoes. I really don’t know of anything that the Catsup Section has 
accomplished, and I am in doubt if it is really advisable to continue it or not. 

‘ MR. HAVEN. The oniy time that the section really functioned was dur- 
ing the war. Then there was a small group of us that really did 
that amounted to something. 

the benefit of the Association. 

I believe that if we are going to get anywhere, the thing to do is to or- 
ganize a Catsup Association. 

The kraut packers have an association that meets several times a year, 
and we have a Kraut Section, and by being a section of the National Can- 
ners Association, we have the benefit of the whole influence of the Asso- 
ciation on any work that we want to take up in any department. I think 
it would be well if we could organize a Catsup Association that meets several 
times a year and would belong, as a section, to the National Canners Associa- 
tion, and then it would pay to continue the section. But if we do not organize 
a regular catsup association, I question very much whether it would pay tu 
continue it. 

Mr. Greenebaum, we would like to hear from you in regard to this. 

MR. GREENEBAUM: I was just thinking of a sort of an association 
being formed down our way, that is an association for information among the 
pea packers. I was wondering whether that could be carried on in the Catsup 
Section. They have a paid secretary, and it is just a matter of sending out 
questionnaires and somebody tabulating the information and then passing it 
on, as to prices paid and so forth, and it is just the way that the National 
Association carried out its work a few years ago, in the matter of market 
reports. 

MR. HERRINGTON: I think our organization will be just what we 
make it, and if we do not take any more interest in it than was indicated 
by the few people who were here this morning at 10 o’clock, I do not think 
it will amount to very much, I don’t care what you call it, whether it is a 
catsup section or a catsup organization, or a catsup association, or any other 
name. If we are really interested enough in our business, we will make it in- 
teresting for each other. 

The Tomato Section of the National Association, I think, has been a 
benefit to the packers. It happens to have been my misfortune to be chair- 
man of the Tomato Section for this year. I think we can go along much as 
the Tomato Section nas done, but of course, if we are not interested to any 
greater extent than we apparently were this morning, there is not much use 
in our continuing any organization. 

No organization is any good unless it functions. We have an organiza- 
tion of the canners in Utah. I believe it goes without saying that we have 
an organization that is as strong as there is in the United States. When we 
meet we have something to meet for. I believe that it is necessary to the wel- 
fare of our business, necessary to the life of our business, that we have an 
organization of this kind.. I believe that we are behind the times if we don‘t 
have some kind of an organization. 

M WELLER: I don’t believe that the catsup manufacturers appre- 
ciate what a large volume of business is done by the industry as a, whole 
in the United States. 

In 1918, when the war was on, it was necessary to make up some tabu- 
lations, and the questionnaire was sent out to all of the catsup manufacturers 
to wholesale grocers and to others. 

They were requested to make a report to the office in Washington, 
where the statistics were compiled. At that time we got reports from manu- 
facturers whose packs totaled 25,520,000 gallons, and we had not heard from 
all of them. That is a very large volume of business, when you consider 
that it is just from those who reported. 

I think in this day and time it is necessary for the various lines of 
business to organize, in order to get anywhere, and while we have not had 
a very large attendance here this morning, I believe that even this small crowd 
should have enough interest in their business to form a regular association 
and then take enough interest in the association to attend meetings and if they 
would do that, we would really get somewhere, but we cannot do it by. meet- 
ing once a year. 

MR. HERRINGTON: It doesn’t make any difference about the num- 
ber. If we have a half a dozen men who are really interested, it will 
be all right. 

MR. HAVEN: This thought occurs to me that there might be a possible 
chance to divide this Catsup Section into three sections—a western section, 
a central section and an eastern section, with someone in each section who 
would confer with the general secretary. We are all packing catsup from 
California to the Atlantic Coast, and it is pretty hard for all to get together, 
but I believe, if we could do so, that to have one good section is better 
than three, if we can get the co-operation of the catsup packers. 

I would hate to see this section drop out entirely. If the National 


a some work 
I think we all did it at our own instance, for 
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Canners have given us a section, I don’t think the catsup packers should 
be the first ones to drop out. 

MR. HERRINGTON: I think California is interested in the East. Per- 
haps they are more interested in Utah, because we are practically adjoin- 
ing States, but we, at the same time, come in competition with Indiana and 
Indiana is in competition with other States. We are vitally interested, each 
one in the other. We overlap in our marketing, and we come in competition 
with each other, and it seems to me that one strong association would be 
better than three or four weak ones. 

MR. SWEENEY: May I make a suggestion, and that is, that we have 
a roll call to find out who is here and find out what sections they are from 
and whom they represent, and see what active members we have that will 
form an organization. Some of the men are leaving, and we want to find 
out who is here. 

The roll call was as follows: 

P. J. Ritter, of P. J. Ritter Company; Charles Ritter, of P. J. Ritter 
Company; Marco Stewart, B. A. Simmons, E. A. Warne; W. S. Major; F. A. 
Warner; E. A. Greenebaum; Harry J. Classen; L. T. Hallett; E. J. Nesbitt; 
A. C. Soper; F. Van Nate; A. E. Harbauer; E. C. McKeever; John J. Swee- 
ney; Frank Wasmer; F. L. Whitmarsh; William Roege; Walter Buzatt, H. 
L. Herrington; E. Pritchard. 

MR. CLASSEN: I have been a catsup manufacturer for thirty-five years 
and have just sold out my business. However,, | have a general interest in 
the industry, and if you form a section, I would like to keep in touch with it. 

VEN: We would like to hear from you, Mr. Pritchard, we are 
just having an open discussion as to whether we want to continue this section 
or abandon it. We would like to have your ideas in the matter. 

MR. PRITCHARD: I don’t know what the program is that you have today. 

MR, HAVEN. There is no program. 

MR. PRITCHARD: My only suggestion is in regard to a matter that 
was mentioned to me this morning. In regard to certain packs, it seems to 
me that a change might be made in the labeling, by calling it “catsup” and 
then mention being made that it is ‘from cores and skins.”” That is one 
of the things that probably could be done, and if that thing was taken up 
with the Department of Agriculture, it is possible that they would make a 
ruling to that effect. Then that is a protection both to the public and a pro- 
tection to the man who makes a good product and endeavors to conduct a good 
product and endeavors to conduct a good business. 

MR. HAVEN: What do you think about this matter of continuing the 
section ? 

MR. PRITCHARD: All I will say is, that I am like the little boy. “My 
tale is told. 

MR. WELLER: Quite a few members have come in since we started 
the meeting. I suggested earlier that we give some thought and discussion to 
the question of the formation of a catsup association. What do you think 
of that, Mr. Jacobs? nl 

MR. JACOBS: That is my idea of the way to work out this problem, if 
we want to get anywhere. This section has done nothing now for a matter 
of four or five years. We have never accomplished a single thing that I know 
of and I understand quite reliably from some of the other sections, that 
they are accomplishing nothing to speak of as sections, but that as associa- 
tions they are getting somewhere. 

Mr. Weiler, the ex-President of the Kraut Section, told me last eve- 
ning that their section, in connection with the National Canners Association, 
had never functioned to any degree, but that their association was function- 
ing fine for the benefit of all concerned. I was also told that the preserv- 
ers’ section was not doing anything as a section, but that as an association, 
they were accomplishing some good for the general trade. 

My idea is that if the gentlemen present feel disposed to form a catsup 
section or association, we will form it and if we do form it, let us posi- 
tively agree to lend not only our moral support, but financial support, and 
have some presiding officer who will call a meeting two or three times a 
year and talk over these conditions, that is the conditions that effect our 
particular interests. a 

If we do that, we will get somewhere, but as far as this section is 
concerned, it is not worth a penny to me. I cannot see where we are get- 
ting anywhere. We are simply sitting up here taking time that could be well 
spent in talking to our friends. i 

My idea is to start a catsup association and have a scheduled meeting 
two or three times a year, meet the same as the kraut people do or the tomato 
people do, and talk over figures and conditions and see if we cannot be gen- 
erally benefited. 

Unless we can do that, as far as I am concerned, I am going to forget it. 

MR. E. A. WARNER: I believe it would be a good thing if we could 
get a little more spirit in our catsup business and in the association, and 
I think we can accomplish a great deal. 

Take our National Canners Association and the State Canners Associa- 
tions and they are doing wonderful things, and we have got to work together, 
and help each other. 


For instance, a matter came up last week in the Ohio State Association, 
which if it had been left to the public, might have hurt the Association mil- 
lions of dollars. A few of us got wind of the matter and investigated it. It 
was a case of ptomaine poison. I was asked to investigate it. It was in our 
section of the country. The good were packed in California. We kept the 
matter quiet and kept it out of the petty politicians’ hands, and the National 
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104 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHIGAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Association was looking after it, and also the State Association, taking it up 
and not leaving it to the public, or to the newspapers, or to the petty poli- 
ticians and so forth. 

Such things as this are accidents and it is just in such ways that we 
can protect our own interests and boost our business if we work together and 
push—get our shoulders to the wheel and push. 
suggestion made by our chairman that we organize a national association and 
also divide it into divisions, three divisions or more, and let these different 
divisions report. The different sections could meet two or three times a year 
and we could make it of great interest to everybody concerned. 

Mr. Jacobs: Mr. Chairman, I want to give you my view of the situation. 

The National Canners Association is absolutely all right, and it needs 
and should have our moral and financial support and our company will do that. 

think a very great deal of it. But we are not canners, we are bottlers of 
tomato catsup, chilli sauce and stuff of that kind. The Glass Container people 


have an association, and in Chicago they maintain a laboratory, and that 
laboratory is at our disposal any time. If we can get in with that bunch of 
fellows who are in sympathy with us and that supply us bottles and ¢con- 
tainers, we need bother with the canner people. It is primarily a bottle 
proposition. 

You will never get anywhere by dividing into sections. The thing to do 
is to have your little association, whatever it may be, and get together and 
thresh out your troubles. Your trouble is our trouble, and our trouble is 
your trouble. If you divide it up into several sections you will never get any- 
where. One section won’t know what the other section is doing. But if you 
can get together as a whole and thresh out these things collectively, you will 
be able to get somewhere. Otherwise you will be simply doing what we are 
doing now, and that is nothing. . 

Mr. Jacobs: Let us ask how many gentlemen here are willing to back 
this proposition with their moral and financial support. Let us do that and 


have it over with now. You can sit here for two hours and have nothing 
done. If the gentlemen here are willing to give their moral and financial 
support to the proposition, let us get together and appoint a committee and 
get it all worked out, and we will have a meeting within the next sixty days. 
I suggest that as a motion. 5 

Mr. Haven: All those in favor will please raise their right hand. Let 
us get these names. Mr. Ritter, Mr. Greenebaum, Mr. Warner, Mr. Roege, 
Mr. A. C. Soper, Mr. Herrington of Utah. 

Mr. Classen: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask if I may stay in this asso- 
ciation, even though I am not actively engaged in making catsup any more? 

Mr. Haven: T do not. think there is anv objection. 

Mr. Classen: All right. then. 

Mr. Haven: Mr. Jacobs. How about you, Mr. Pritchard? 

Mr. Pritchard: It seems to me before you form this association you 
should appoint a committee to draft a proposition, and this proposition should 
be clearly to the benefit of those engaged in the business. We want some- 
thing specific, something definite. I believe, as Mr. Jacobs says, in an asso- 
ciation similar to that of the kraut packers and the pickle packers. That 
means that you can take matters up with the Department of Agriculture and 
you can rectify many abuses, abuses that should not be tolerated. I think 
we should appoint a committee to draft a proposition and then have it sub- 
mitted to those engaged in the catsup business, and then possibly we will 
take more kindly to it. 

Mr. Jacobs: We can adjourn in ten minutes. Let us appoint a committee 
and let the committee get busy and see what it can do, and then submit its 
proposition to the gentlemen who are interested or who desire to be interested 
in this proposition, and then have these people write a letter to this com- 
mittee assuring them of their moral and financial support. If they get suf- 
ficient replies from among the trade, they can go ahead with the proposition 
and it will be all well and good. Otherwise, drop it. You cannot form an 
association here today. We want to have a committee appointed, and have 
it meet at some central point and let them appoint a proposition to the others, 
and get their support, if they can. I move, you, Mr. Chairman, that we 
proceed along those lines. 

Mr. Haven: You have all head the motion. Are you ready for the question? 

Mr. Stewart: I am a new man in this business, and this is the first meet- 
ing I have ever attended. It looks to me like there is nothing in particular 
to be accomplished. There is no question here today on any pressing interest 
or need. After calling the roll of those present, it seems to me that some 
of the big catsup manufacturers of the country are not present. That is 
evidently because there is nothing before the section that they are interested in. 
It seems to me that men are not going to join an association unless there 
is something to draw them there. The mere fact of getting together without 
a program will not bring them. It may bring them once, because they have 
pledged themselves. but they won’t come back. 

Now, are there reasons why catsup manufacturers should get together? 
If there are crop reports to be made, or conditions of the trade to be reported 
or legislation to be brought before congress or the state legislatures, then 
there may be subjects that can well be brought before the organization, but 
unless there is some definite matter in which everybody is interested, members 
are not going to come together. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that if this is a representative meeting here 
of catsup manufacturers all over the United States, it would be foolish to cut 
an association up into two or three parts. If the question as a whole does 
not develop any more interest than is shown here, certainly cutting it up into 
three parts would result in a show of less strength. For the life of me, un- 
less there are some live questions that justify bringing the catsup men 
together, I cannot see any reason for an organization in the catsup section 
at all. On the other hand, if there are live questions that should come before 
this organization and be fought out, it should be a national organization, so 
that the catsup men from all over the country can meet here at least once 
a year when all of them are present at the canners association, anyway. These 
are just some impressions that I have gotten from this meeting here today. 

Mr. Greenebaum: I would say that this meeting is not representative of 
the catsup manufacturers. You know that at the Atlantic City convention, 
last year, we had enough to fill this room, and the reason that they have 
lost interest as indicated here today, is that we have done nothing since then. 
There are enough catsup manufacturers in the United States to form a real 
live organization, if they will do so, and I believe a great deal can be ac- 
complished hy forming a national organization. 

I am not against the Canners Association and the most of us belong to 
it, but I do not see where we can get anywhere with this catsup section. 

Are you ready for question? 

I have thought a little bit further about the situation and 
I shall be glad to make this suggestion in the form of a motion: Let the 
chair appoint a committee of three to get together and submit a questionnaire 
to the catsup manufacturers of this country as to whether or not they will 
lend their hearty support, “Moral and Financial” to an association of this 
kind. If there are sufficient responses to this communication, that would 
warrant the cammittee to go ahead and formulate some plan, all well and 
good. Tf not. we will drop it. 

MR, PRITCHARD: I would like to amend that motion, and suggest that 
there be a committee of say four or five. 
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I would heartily endorse the 
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MR. JACOBS: I will accept the amendment. 
MR. HAVEN: The motion has been amended and the amendment ac- 
cepted, to make that committee consist of five, to be appointed by the chair. 
Is there any second to the motion as amended? 

The motion as a d was ded and carried. 

MR. HAVEN: I will now appoint this committee. I name Mr. Jacobs. 

MR. JACOBS: I beg your pardon. Please don’t put me first, because 
I would necessarily be chairman. 

MR. HAVEN: It is only a temporary committee. 

MR. JACOBS: I would much prefer to have someone who is at home 
all the time to take charge of it. I am away a great deal. I am willing to 
lend my support, but I would prefer to have someone that is in the office. 
Let us get someone who will agree to start the thing. 

The chairman then appointed a committee consisting of Messrs. Arthur 
Harbauer, Mr. L. Herrington, Mare Stewart, E. Pritchard, and L. T. Hallett. 

MR. HAVEN. Now, gentlemen, what do you want to do with this cat- 
sup section. Shall we continue it or abandon it? It is for you to say what 
we shall do. I think the Association is entitled to know whether we want 
to continue or dishand. 

MR. JACOBS: Don’t you think it would be advisable to let tne section 
stand until the committee has worked out something. Also, I would suggest 
that Mr. Weller be put on the committee as secretary. 

MR. HAVEN: All right. We will have Mr. Weller as secretary. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


MOLASSES AND SYRUP SECTION 


Watterson Hotel Ball Room, Louisville, Kentucky, 
F January lith, 1922, at 2:30 oclock P. M. 
The meeting was called to order by Chairman Whitfield, 
CHAIRMAN WHITFIELD: The first thing will be roil call. 
_The minutes of the last meeting were then read and approved, and the 
py sd called on Mr. B. R. Hart, who spoke along the same line as in his opening 
ress. 
CHAIRMAN WHITFIELD: We have with us :his afternoon, Mr. Welton, 
who will take the place of Doctor H. S. Payne on the program, and he will 


talk to us now. 
THE USE OF INVERTASE 

MR. WALTON: In view of the growing interest in the use of invertase, 
your chairman has thought that you would be interested in hearing of the 
Progress that has been made ai:ong that line. 

The trouble that syrup makers have had in the past with syrup sugaring 
or fermenting, has been very noticable. We have had a good many complaints 
from time to time from railroad companies who have written in strenuously 
objecting to conditions as they exist, saying, “‘So many barrels blew up dur- 
ing a certain shipment,” and asking what could be done about it. We have 
only replied that the Bureau was working on a process which would make the 
syrup have better keeping qualities. 

‘the first work aiong this line was done by Doctor Dale, under Doctor 
Hudson’s supervision in the Bureau, and practically all the fundamental de- 
tails worked out by Doctor Dale. He studied such factors as the effect of 
temperature, time and consentration on the activity of the invertase, and 
adopted the method to produce sugar sane syrup on a small factory scale. 
More recently it has been a question of adapting the process to actual factory 
conditions, and determining whether the process could be made sufficiently 
efficient to warrant its more wide-spread adoption. 

We have had a great deal of success this year in our field work, and 
that is what I would like to talk about principally at this time. 

One of our men had been down in Georgia, Florida and Alabama, and I 
myself was in Louisana during most of the grinding season. We made in 
one factory about fifteen thousand galions. We found that the process was 
very easy to work on factory scale, it required practically no changes in exist- 
ing equipment. 

In order to derive the principal benefit from the use of invertase, the 
syrup was boiled to a somewhat heavier density than in ordinary practice. 
It was finished to thirty-six or thirty-seven Baume, at which density the syrup 
will keep without so much danger of fermentation as is experienced with the 
thiner syrups. At the sametime, sufficient sucrose was converted to invert 
sugar to reduce the danger of sugaring to a minimum. Obviously, of course, 
since fewer gallons of syrup are obtained ver ton of cane, when the syrup is 
finished to a greater density, the manufacturer must get a correspondingly 
higher price per gallon for the thicker syrup. The difference in value between 
thirty-three degree syrup and that finished to thirty-six degrees Baume 1s 
approximately twelve and one-half per cent. The extention of that process 
will therefore depend on whether the trade prefer heavier bodied syrup and 
is willing to vay a little more for it. 

The details of the process of manufacturer are comparatively simple, 
and I will not discuss them at this time. We expect to issue a bulletin on 
the process in the near future, describing the method from both the theoretical 
and practical standpoint. 

It was our experience during the past year that the use of invertase adds 
only one-half to one cent per gallon to the cost of manufacture. The prin- 
ciple difference between the invertase process and the regular process for 
making syrup is that when invertase is used, time must be allowed for its 
action, and conseauentlv the process is not a continuous one. 

Although most of the work done so far by the Bureau of Chemistry has 
been along lines of developing the invertase process for cane syrup manu- 
facturing, there are, perhaps, other fields in which invertase may be advan- 
tageously used. I refer especially to the manufacture of partial inverted 
simple syrups from granulated sugar or low grade sugars. It is possible that 
the use of invertase will produce a better quality syrup than that made by 
the acid method of inversion. I will now pass around some samples of that 
to illustrate what quality of syrup can be produced by the use of this process. 
Those samples which are labeled “Made in Louisana’”’ or ‘Made in Georgia’ 
were actually produced on a large scale in actual factory practice. The 
samples labeled “Invert sugar syrup” and those marked ‘‘Mixtures of maple 
and cane” were made in the laboratory for the purpose of determining what 
quality of the mixtures could be produced. 

Ihvertase is an enzyma prepared from yeast. There is at the present 
time one concern which is producing a concentrated standardized preparation 
of this material, preparing it on a commercial scale, and doubtless it will 
become still more available as the demand increases. During the past year 
it was sold for four dollars a pound, and our experience has been that one 
pound of this highly concentrated preparation was sufficient to make approx- 
imately eight huundred gallons of finished syrup. 

Tin plate is the principle raw material entering into the manufacture of 
cans. The price was at the top during the war. Right after the war the 
Industries Board fixed a price, in December, 1918, of seven thirty-five, and 
there were experts in the business who contended at that time that the price 
was not high enough to show a fair profit. The standard price was reduced 
later to seven dollars, in March or April of 1919, and remained at that figure 
until April of 1921, a period of two years. During the period of the coal 


strike, steel strike and the switchmen strike of 1920, when all commodities 
were going to higher levels, the standard price of tin plate remained sta- 
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tionary. I merely cite that fact because I think it goes to prove that during 
the war and after the war when everything was going up, tin plate did 
not advance, and now that things are going down, it will not go in the 
other direction as much as some of the other commodities. 


There have heen several reductions in tin plate from the $7.00 basis. 
It declined to $6.25 in April, $5.75 in July; $5.25 in August and $4.75 in 
November. The present established price is $4.75 and it is expected that 
that price will be firm, for at least the first half of this year. The situation 
at the mills has improved and there is a stronger and better feeling in the 
industry than has been present for a number of months past. 

Now, as to the labor, the can manufacturer has reduced his labor rates 
the same as others. The effect of the cost of the reduction of labor is a rela- 
tive proposition, and the labor applied to the manufacture of cans on high 
speed automatic machines, such as syrup cans are made, if it is small, not- 
withstanding that, and the further fact that we have been in our business 
experiencing a somewhat disappointment in not having sufficient volume to 
absorb factory overheads, the can companies have shown a willingness in 
the past year to make prices without regard to cost, so that I feel that the 
prices are not really justified by conditions, either present or prospective. 
I think I can sum up the situation by saying that the can maker has reached 
a basis of labor cost which represents about the limit, and that tin plate will 
be maintained at the present basis until July first anyway. 

CHAIRMAN WHITFIELD: Speaking of the friction top can, we have a 
transportation manager in Montgomery, that has been working on that prob- 
lem and it is all because of the four and five inch open buckets that were 
put out by our Northern competitors. That matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the classification committee in Washington a few years ago and 
I thought it was settled, but it is up again and some action must be taken 
or they will make a ruling against it. At that time I think two and three- 
quarters inch was the limit, and in my section, the wholesale grocers have 
been selling a large open-mouth can that has been giving the railroad and 
express companies a good deal of trouble. I called their attention to it, 
the agents of the railroad, and they won’t receive a shipment with those wide 
open-mouth buckets. 

MR. GIBBS: Mr. Whitfield, I recall that meeting you refer to, and isn’t 
it true that at that time a great deal of the trouble that arose on friction 
top cans was due to the fact that old second-hand cans were being used in 
certain sections by farmers or grocers, and that naturally the friction cap 
did not fit properly after the syrup had been taken out several times? 1 
think this section can combat as a section, and if any help is needed we will 
all be there because it is a very important matter. If the railroads rule 
against the friction top can, you will find we will have to go to some other 
package which will be much more expensive. I don’t think the railroads 
will make any regulations against it if they realize that much of the trouble 
that did arise was due to the second-hand containers. Do you recall that 
that was brought up at that time? 

CHAIRMAN WHITFIELD: We will now hear from Mr. John D. Otter, 
of Louisville, Ky., the ‘Kentucky Colonel.” 

THE CANNER’S POINT OF VIEW 
By John D. Otter, of Louisville, Ky. 

But seriously speaking, Mr. Chairman, the point of view of the Molasses 
and Syrup Canner is a most difficult one. I have always been an optimist. 
I think that I am still one but when I look at the things that are confront- 
ing us I will say that it takes one hell of an optimist to see the silver lining 
that must be behind the dark clouds that at the present time seem to be 
hanging over our industry. 

Perhaps no industry in our country has suffered such a long period of 
depression as has the molasses and syrup business. With the lack demand 
(caused by the great amount of home preserving during the summer and 
fall of 1920, by the extremely large production of cane syrups and sorghums, 
by cheap sugars from which the housewife has made her own syrups, by the 
loss of purchasing power caused by low prices of farm products) and a con- 
tinuous decline in the value of the raw materials entering into the canning 
of syrups and molasses, it is not to be wondered at that many abuses have 
sprung up within our ranks and that competition should become almost ruin- 
ous. From the first day of January, 1921, to the first day of January, 1922, 
I do not recall one upward swing oc the pendulum of prices of any article 
in our line of business with the single exception of a slight advance in 
unmixed corn syrup, which came in the closing days of the old year. It has 
been a long hard fight on the part of the packers to get from under, and 
we have all done things which were absolutely unbusiness like and which in 
normal times we would never have dreamed of doing. 

But the question arises, “Have we reached the foot of the ladder? Will 
the next move be upward?” Following the line of past experience, prices 
have a long downward swing extending over a period of about thirty years 
and a long upward swing of about twenty years. We are now on the 
downward swing and while we will have many upward movements, each 
peak of the upward movement will be a little lower than the former one and 
each downward swing will carry prices just a little below what they were 
before. Babson, in one of his recent letters, has pointed out the fact that 
every man who has not been in business for twenty-five years must prac- 
tically learn his business all over again. He must carry on under conditions 
which he never thought were possible. He must give more in labor and 
more in materials in order to get a certain amount of money to meet 
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his fixed charges. We should, therefore, bend every effort to see that these 
fixed charges are reduced to the minimum. ; 

In my opinion I cannot help but feel that perhaps the present decline 
has gone a little too far and that we are at that long looked for corner 
which we have been told business was turning. But there is a long slow 
pull ahead of us and while we are marking time, should we not put our 
houses in order and get ready to meet changed conditions? 

When times were good, when we had a se!ler’s market, with prices ad- 
vancing and orders on our books to keep us busy for weeks ahead, it was 
a grand and glorious feeling to meet and talk over our prosperity and to act 
in harmony. But when the reverse is true, when it becomes a buyer’s market 
and the orders are so scattering that we wonder whether we are going to be 
able to run half time, quarter time or time, then it is that our Association is 
needed most and our meetings where we can talk over our difficulties and 
try to straighten out at least some of our many problems should be most 
profitable. 

There are many matters still to be adjusted. The high freight rates, 
the terrific cost of traveling, the question of labor and wages, are far out of 
proportion when compared to the present prices of commodities. Old cost ac- 
counting systems must be discarded and the percentage cost must be en- 
tirely revised. Where for example, in former times a profit of twenty per 
cent. of the selling price would be considered a fair margin now at this 
time with low prices and the increased cost of doing business not yet adjusted, 
such a percentage would prove entirely inadequate. 

There is one subject about which I am going to say a few words, which 
I know is going to be unpopular. That subject is the specialty salesman. 
Why should the molasses and syrup canner be forced to sell his goods 
twice? I have no figures on the total pack of syrups and molasses, but 1 
have given some thought to the subject and it is my belief that there are 
more cases of these goods packed than there are of any other article of 
canned foods with the possible exception of tomatoes. As to quality, it is 
so nearly standardized that I will venture the assertion that if ten dif- 
ferent brands of corn syrup were poured out on a piece of paper, there is not 
a packer in the country who would be able to pick out his own goods or even 
be able to determine which was his by a chemical analysis. The same is 
true in a lesser degree of molasses and its different blends. 

If the tomato packer, if the salmon packer, the pea packer and all 
of the other canned food packers can market their goods by direct sale to the 
jobber or through brokerage connections, why must the molasses and syrup 
packer go to the enormous expense of paying a specialty salesman to sell 
a standardized article that is carried in more stores than probably any 
other item of canned foods? 

I do not think that it can be proper'y classed under the head of ad- 
vertising because advertising as a rule is intended to reach the ultimate 
consumer. 

I know the answer always given, that such and such mollasses or syrup 
company does it and we have to do it also. But what an expense would be 
saved, and how much cheaper our goods could go to the consumer with the prob- 
able result of an increased consumption if we did not have this over-balanced 
selling cost to contend with. ; 

As I said before, I do not expect this to be a popular subject. I do not 
expect miracles to happen but as “great oaks from little acorns grow” 
so perhaps this little seed may not fall by the wayside and who knows but 
what it may some day bear fruit. A 

CHAIRMAN WHITFIELD” It.is always customary to appoint a Nomi- 
nating Committee and with that our program for today is finished. We will 
adjourn until tomorrow morning at the same time. I will appoint Mr. J. D. 
Otter, Mr. Burns and Mr. Brown on the Nominating Committee and request 
them to report at the meeting tomorrow. 


MAPLE PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Held in the Ballroom of the Watterson Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, 
on January 17th, 1922. 

The meeting was called to order by Chairman H. H. Miller 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: After having the roll call, asked Mr. 
Clinton Carey to speak. 

MR. CLINTON CAREY: It is with regret that my father could 
not attend this meeting, but I happen to be fortunate enough to get 
here and will respond as well as I can. Up in Vermont the crop is 
pretty well cleaned up at the present time, and the same condition 
also exists in Canada. There has not been a great amount taken out 
by the large users of maple products this year, and most of that that 
has been taken out has gone out in small quantities. More has been used 
fur home consumption than ever before; so by the beginning of next 
season it will be pretty well cleaned up. 

In Burlington, Vermont, last week, they had a meeting of a farmers’ 
organization to form a co-operative marketing organization. The pur- 
pose of it is to collect the maple products and sell them direct to the 
consumer. They want to increase the finished products and sell them 
at higher prices. They are talking about syrun at $2 and $2.50 a 
gallon, but they only pretend to deal in the finished products. They 
are going to try and bring the standard up to that. They think there 
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is a very large market for all of the maple products at a high figure. 

The meeting did not prove very successful. They drew up a plan 
and appointed committees to draw up contracts to bring the farmers 
into this organization and to sell exclusively through this organization. 
That is as far as it has gone. 


In New York State they have gone somewhat farther, and have the 


contracts drawn up and have a few signers. The farmers insist that 
the contract does not give them the liberty in selling their goods that 
they had heretofore, so we kind of expect that they will have to be 
somewhat higher next year. : 

MR. FORBES: The Bureau of Chemistry has announced, not by 
way of an official ruling binding on the Department, that they would 
consider light bodied syrup, which has been customarily labeled in 
terms of liquid measure and not in terms of avoirdupois weight, and 
those heavy bodied syrups, corn syrups, which had customarily been 
labeled in terms of avoirdupois, ounces and pounds, should continue 
to be labeld in that way. ie 

The Bureau fully realizes the nature of syrups and the probabi ity 
of showing that syrups have been customarily labeled either in terms 
of weight or by liquid measure. They have attempted to establish 
some arbitrary differentiation between heavy bodied syrups and light 
bodied syrups, having in mind the pure maple, the combination of 
maple and cane and heavy corn syrup mixture. 

The housewife has not a conversion table; eleven pounds of maple 
syrup does not mean a gallon to her. or any fraction of that does not 
mean a quart or a half a gallon. It is impossible for her to know 
those conversions. 

There is one ease right now in Chicago where a manufacturer of 
syrup put out a package which he had marked both ways. weight and 
volume. The weight was correct, but his volume was not, and the 
Devartment has started prosecution because he had technically branded 
this package by claiming a certain volume when it was not there. I 
have gone to the Department personally, feeling that I conld speak 
for all the members of this Division, and suggested they pick out a 
special case where there has been actual confusion in the mind of the 
public. Where a man hag put out a tin which is materially below a 
quart, and attempted to get the housewife to buy it. stating she gets 
a quart, I believe without a department of regulation it would not 
be difficult for this Association to get enouzh trade interest into that 
case to show it was misleading. The department will not take action 
until they have the oninion and the facts that this Association can 
give, and I hope, in fact, I suggested to Mr. Campbell in his talk this 
afternoon, that he bring that out so we will have something definite 
to work on. 

The question of uniformity is in line with work we have been 
attempting to do in Washington. and we have made some progress. 
All of these different State food commissioners are anxious to he 
uniform, and they want all the other State commissioners to become 
uniform to them. For instance. the Illinois Food Commissioner claims 
he has the best food law in the country, and he is insisting on uni- 
formitv and wants Wisconsin and North Dakota to change their laws 
to conform to the laws of Illinois. es 

I went down to Miami, Florida, to the State Food Commissioners 
meeting, on behalf of this Association and the Preservers’ and Vine- 
gar Association, and the real purpose in going down there was to get 
two things through in the way of resolutions. One was to get the 
Food Commissioners of the different states, in their annual Convention, 
to pass a resolution specifically urgin gthe uniformity of good laws ana 
labeling They have been fooling around with it six or seven years and 
nothing has been done. We got that resolution passed and I might as 
well be frank with you. I know it is empty and does not mean any- 
thing. so far as those men are concerned. But we have a bill ready 
to present to Congress modeled after the Culver Bill. and we will have 
that presented and pushed as hard as we can. I particularly want all 
the food associations and manufacturing interests to pass on the Dill. 
or have their legal renresentatives pass on it, and I think we can get 
some real good out of it. The rurnose of the resolution in Miomi was 
this: These food commissioners have been fighting the Culver Bill, nat- 
urally, heeause it will take a great deal of jurisrictoin away from 
them. but they have gone on record as favoring uniformity, so if anv 
of these men go before Congress and object to our bill they will have 
to explain to the members of that committee whv they voted for the 
other bill. hecause it covers practically the same thing. 

The bill we have now, in the opinion of eminent counsel, will be 
uvheld by the courts. if we can get that through this Congress. and 
we are going to work our heads off to get it through. If we get it 
through, when vou ship a package out you will not have to be care- 
ful that your jobber is going to make the shipment to Kansas. If we 
get that through, and I think our work is justified, it will bring 
real results. We will need the cooperation of all of you to control it 
in Washington. 

The Hook Bill is sleening verv nicely. This division cannot op- 
nose the Hook Bill in principle, but you should oppose it the way 
it is now written. 

We called a meeting of practically all the food industries in 
Washington on December Sth. We called that meeting with the idea 
of finding out if the food manufacturing industries would supvort a 
vniform amendment or single amendment so we would not obiect to 
the hill, or whether it would he necessarv to fight the bill com- 
pletelv. and we fornd it ahsolutely impossible to find an opinon as 
the bill is now written. 

One manufacturer stated that the product swelled after it was 
manufaciured. and he had to allow a certain average at the top of 
the can to take care of it. Ancther manufacturer of syrup stated 
that he filled it to the top, and bv th time it reaches the customer 
it had sifted down. The manufacturers’ problems were so different 
that we could not get together on an amendment, and the result was we 
all agreed to fight the bill: but if somedody would present a bill 
which was fair and would not be Cangerous to the honest manufac- 
turer, we would all get together and work for its passage. 

Still sneaking on the line of nackages. the standardization of 
nackagegs has heen up before this Division before. and I imagine it 
has been un before every manufacturing association. whether food 
manuacturers or other manufacturers. It is an enormous problem, 


because manv phases enter into it: not merely your own trade condi- 
tions and comnetitors’ conditions. but you have to take into consid- 


eration the box manufacturers, the tin manufacturers, and everybody 
has to concede something. 


A number of associations have heen working with the Department 
Secretary 


of Commerce. We have a new department down there. 
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Hoover has practically reorganized the whole works, and he is really 
doing something for the Maple Division. 

On Saturday before I started down here I got a ruling from the 
Deputy Commissioner of Revenue that simple sygup, as such, is not 
taxable. In other werds, simple syrup any otf you might make to sell 
to a dispenser or flavoring syrup manufacturer is not a fountain 
syrup within their contemplation. When it gets to the fountain, if 
simple syrup is added, then it is a taxable syrup. That might be of 
interest to you, because I imagine some of you do prepare simple 
syrup for fountain trade. 

Now, in regard to the Revenue Bill, no Congress, whether it be 
Democratic, Republican or Socialist, could write a bill of that kind 
and satisfy over twenty per cent of the people. That is simply im- 
possible to do. The bill will possibly be changed within twelve 
months, and another change within the next twelve months. There 
will be constant changes in it, and I think that this Congress has u 
big piece of work in getting the Revenue Bill out and getting it out 
as scientifically as it can. We hope the next time we write a bill 
that it will reduce the tax, and I think that we can all rest assured 
that the man down there, despite the social pressure and _ political 
pull that has been applied, have attempted to give you a revenue 
that was fair. 

Now, as to the freight rates. There is a hearing going on now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission on freight rates on a 
general hearing as to reductions. From different parts of the territory 
the food manufacturing interests have been represented. I don’t know 
whether you have taken that up, but other associations with whom I 
am identified have gotten together, and we sent a man down from the 
preservers to cooperate with those who represent other food manu- 
facturing industries and to file briefs. They are going to make argu- 
ments on the 15th day of February, urging reduction entirely. We all 
know that we have been paying high rates. In the freight territory 
the increase has been about 246 per cent. Now, if we can get that 
reduced by co-operation of food manufacturers, it will mean a lower 
selling price and possibly a little more profit. Those are all of the 
points that I can report on. : 

We have not been as busy in Washington in maple matters as we 
would like to be. There are a lot of things going on there that we 
cannot get up and talk about in your name, or do anything in your 
name, unless we know how you feel about it. If you have any kick 
to make about what has been done in the legislative way, let us know 
and we will do what we can to belp you: but unless we hear from you 
we cannot do anything. I hope that the silence has indicated that 
you have had no difficulty. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: I would like to ask you with reference to 
the first thing you mentioned, and that is the opinion of the trade 
with reference to the fluid and avoirdupois measure. How are you 
going to do that? 

MR. FORBES: Well, for example, suppose Johnson over here is 
putting out a can that looks very close to the quart. Maybe he makes 
an oval can, and when it is put on a shelf alongside of a square can 
the comparison is not quite so noticeable; it might have the same 
height the others do, but it is an oval can. He labels it truthfully, 
so far xs the net weight is concerned; that is, he says it contains so 
many ounces. It looks like a quart to the average consumer. and you 
cannot get a jury or judge to hold him for violation of the law when 
he has stated the contents in terms of avoirdupois ounces, unless you 
ean show actual deceiving, and the only way you can do that is to 
show that the housewife looks upon the can as a quart can. The pur- 
pose of this declaration in avoirdupois ounces is to conceal the real 
truth; in other words, you have told only half the truth and you 
must bring in trade witnesses to show it is customary and that that 
was _ a truthful thing to label a can of that sort in fractions of 
a quart. 

MR. BROWN: I would like to ask Mr. Forbes what he refers to 
in speaking of the tax. Let me elaborate a little bit more on my 
question: Let us take here our friend Ware’s package, the Log Cabin. 
That is a freak package in every sense of the word. They have put 
an enormous amout of advertising work on that package, and I do 
not think there is one of us who would not be glad to have the Log 
Cabin. There is a certain limitation to the work you are attempting 
to accomplish, Mr. Forbes, I think, and when it comes to the stand- 
ard packages I think everybody could, perhaps, find a single platform 
that they would be willing to stand on. 

MR. FORPES: When I speak of “freak” packages 1 do not have 
in mind the Log Cabin, because it seems to me when the manufac- 
turer will show the forethought that that company has used and puts 
out such an attractive package, that it should not be condemned 
merely because it is different from all others. I refer to these old 
sizes and odd shapes. There is no reason for having a trade-mark 
unless you can establish that by a habit in the mind of the public. 

CHAIRMAN MIJ.LER: Gentlemen, in reference to the matter of 
duty. Mr, Forbes stated that a certain action would produce a duty 
on maple sugar. The Fordney Bill calls for a duty of four cents a 
pound against the present tariff of three. Mr. Forbes has suggested 
that if we wanted that changed or lowered it would be a big factor if 
we would let them have our opinion on the matter. Have you any- 
thing to offer or suggest with reference to that? 

I might state here that with reference to pure maple sugar there 
is going to be a bigger difference in the future between the grades 01 
pure maple. I remember the time when five cents was the difference 
between No. 1, which is a nice product, corresponding to the Govern- 
ment No, 7, and we might see this spring a difference of fifty cents a 
gallon between No. 1 and No. 2, and we might see even more. We will 
very likely see more than the difference of 25 cents. Now. what will 
govern the price of No. 2 will be the competition from Canada, and 
the duty will be a factor. The competition from Canada will be a de- 
cided factor on the price that we shall pav for our maple syrup and 
sugar for manufacturing purposes next season. 

a are there any suggestions with reference to the matter of 
uty 

MR. RICKABY: What would be vour opinion as to the effect 
of high duty on Canadian sugar? As to the effect of that upon the 
price of Vermont? 

CHAIRMAN MIILER: It would have a tendency to advance the 
price in Vermont, particularly No. 2 or No. 3 grades, the grades that 
are used for munufacturing purposes. 

MR. RICKABY: Then in your opinion is it of benefit to have a 
high rate of duty. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: That is hard to say. I want to see the 
pure maple industry advance, and with a high rate of duty we will 
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p rotection; but, on the other hand, I don’t want to pay any 
ee ae i necessary for the product. I am in favor, personally, od 
the old three cents duty. I opposed that and we opposed it at on 
meeting at Atlantic City; we opposed ig gaa then because the 

duty the more we are going to pay. . 
higher, SROWN: Does the maple syrup industry of this country re- 
ire a high rate? : 

Pm CHAIRMAN MILLER: In my opinion it doesn’t. = 
MR. BROWN: What ee = the maple syrup as used by 
eanners is produced in this country: 

a CHAIRMAN MILLER: I don't know off-hand. 

MR. BROWN: Do you know, Mr. Rickaby? 

MR. RICKABM: It ‘is changing more or less. 

MR. BROWN: Can anyone answer that question ? 

MR. RICKABY: It is changing more or less by reason of the 

ut Vermont sugar is heing——- 
fact WLAIRMAN MILLER: Roughly speaking, would you consider that 
the maple sugar the manufacturers use in this country would be fifty 
per cent., fifty per cent. produced on the other side of the line? 

MR. RICKABY: I should say fifty per cent. on the other side of 
the line. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: Yes. 

MR. RICKABY: That would be as good a guess as any. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: That would be my guess. 

MR. BROWN: I should imagine that it is a matter—the lower duty 
would be more beneficial to this section. 

CHAIRMAN: A greater duty. 

MR. BROWN: A smaller duty. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: Mr. Williams, we were just discussing the 
matter of duty when you came in. The present duty is three cents. and 
the Fordney Tariff Bill carries with it a four cents duty. Mr. Forbes 
stated that concentrated action might change that, because there 
would be little or no opposition. What do you think? 

MR. WILLIAMS: Mn Chairman, it seems to me as though we 
ought to do what we can to reduce it. Mr. Forbes is in a position 
to put most anything of that character over if he has no opposition. 

Now, it seems to me that we ought to formulate some plan as to 
what we think would be a fair duty on the Canadian sugar. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: Mr. Rickaby, have you any suggestions to 

ke regarding that? 

was RICK ABY : I have never arrived at a really definite conclu- 

sion. I think the price in Canada has almost invariably been gov- 

erned by the price in the United States. When Vermont sugar was 
high Canadian sugar was high in proportion. I am inclined to think 
that the duty should be left where it is, at three cents. I think that 
would be as good a solution as any. 

MR. NIELSON: I think the Canadian maple syrup canners are 
pretty much in the same fix. It would seem to me that if the Ver- 
mont producers and New York producers are going to try to market 
their products—that is the farmers, then the canners of maple syrup 
want to get their Canadian maple- syrup as cheap as_ possible. Of 
course, during the war can syrups went up very high, and can sorghum 
syrups. 

g Row. there was a big profit to the country grocer, and they 

wanted to make ali the profit they could, and the farmers were en- 

couraged to plant cane and sorghum. Their prices were lower in 1920 

than in 1919, but still they were at a high price. 

A man the other day wanted to sell us three cars of sorphum, and 
we offered him twenty cents a gallon. He said he would not sell it at 
that, and I said that we did not really need it, but that we would 
give him 25 cents a gallon for three cars delivered the next fall. He 
said that he would not do that. With low prices we would have dis- 
couraged that proposition. It is the same, perhaps, with Vermont and 
New York, the farmers try to protect their product, but they will sell 
it at any price they can obtain for it if they do not find a ready 
market for it. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: Muay I ask, Mr. Nielson, if you have in 
your state, as we have in Vermont and Northern New York, these 
state agencies. state farm directors, that tell the farmers what their 
product costs? 

MR. NIELSON: Yes, sir; they don’t tell the cost, but I will tell 
you how they manage it. We have what we call—I believe they call 
them—County Farm Agencies—They have little stations and probably 
one man will have two or three counties. He goes around and knows 
what all the farmers are raising, and he will make up a car in sor- 
ghums, and when it is ready for market in the fall they bring it in to 
this county agent and he marks it for them and ships it in car lots. 
One farmer may not have a car of it, but two or three farmers will 
come in, and he will make up a ear and ship it. The farmers buy tin 
cans and can it, they boil it and put it in cans. There is no label on 
it, just a plain tin can, and it will not carry very well through the 
hot summer. During the early spring if they do not find a ready mar- 
ket for it they will sell it at any price they can get for it. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: Do we want to put this in the form of a 
resolution and present it to Mr. Fobes, so he can probably bring it 
before the committee? What shall be the form of the resolution? Is 


it the opinion that the duty should not be higher than three and sat- 
isfied at three? 


MR. WILI.IAMS: Mr. Chairman, have you a concensus of opinion 
as to what that should be? 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: Most of you have expressed some opinion, 
the opinion that the three rents should be, as I understand it. ample. 

MR. RICKABY: We present the following resolution: “Resolved, 

That it is the opinion of the Maple Syrup Division of the Molasses 
and Syrup Section of the National Canners’ Association that the duty 
on Canadian maple sugar should not exceed three cent per pound. be- 
lieving this to be in the interest of the consuming public, as well as 
of the packers of maple prosucts, and that Executive Secretary Forbes 
be instructed to use his efforts to that end.” 
R. WARE: The question of standardization, is that a unanimous 
vote? At Atlantic City we were not nepresented, and I wonder 
whether it was passed as unanimous in favor of the fluid ounce 
package. 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: As I reeall, that was a unanimous vote at 
that meeting. There were two or three present who were marking 
both ways, and if I recall they said they would change as soon as 
their present supply of cans was exhausted. That is all I know. I 
have not heard anything of it since. 

MR. RICKABY: do not understand there has ever been any 
suggestion that maple syrup be packed in uniform packages in the 
sense that packages be all of one kind. I don’t think that has been 
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brought up or intended. I have been aware of some misunderstand- 
ing of what the discussion was, and that is why I bring this up. 

MR. WARE: the gertlemen assembled here probably know, 
we used to put ovt full pints and full quarts. During the war period. 
it being encouraged by the fed authorities, we changed Over, as one 
reascn, from the fluid to the avoirdupois package. Another reason 
was that we wished to have, or we saw we could have, a uniform 
price list as to all sizes, as to our regular sizes, and it would be a 
convenience to our jobber and we could give him a price list which 
would upply on all sizes. 

There is another reason why we changed over. The retail trade 
has been confused, and they strted cutting down the price of the 
quart sizes where they did net make any profit, and we wanted to have 
a uniform retail price to let the retailer know what he should sell it 
for so he could make a profit. The retailer thought that he made a 
satisfactory profit if he made ten cents a can on medium sizes as 
against seven cents a can on double sizes, and we wanted to point out 
to him he was not making the money he should make on the regular 
transactions. Some figured, well, I can sell two cans at the same 
time as well as I can sell one. We wanted to assure him that he 
should realize a closer percentage of profit on the larger size packages 
than he was on the small. We do not feel as though we should 
change back to the fluid and statement of ingredients. That is our 
present idea on the fluid measure. 

AIRMAN MILLER: You could still carry out that idea of the 
price for all sizes, Mr. Ware, if hou would change to the fluid measure. 

MR. WARE: Well, Mr. Chairman, without showing a desire to 
argue, or anything like that, why should we label in fluid ounces any 
more than we should label in weight? Corn syrup, molasses people 
and others all label in avoirdupois measure, and why should maple 
syrup be measured in fluid ounces? lf the weight if all right for 
other products, why should it not be all right for maple syrup and 
maple products? 

ere is another point that comes up, although there is a stand- 
ard gallon of syrup which, I believe, is eleven pounds at the present 
time, there are a lot of gallons that are put out strictly complying 
with the law, eleven pounds exactly; but there are a number of other 
syrups that go further than the law and put in a greater weight, 
have a greater body to their syrup. A maple product is a better 
syrup; that is, it has a higher and more substantial body, and the 
publie is really getting more for the money. I think that is an argu- 
ment in favor of the weight. 

MR. WILLIAMS: Mr. Chairman, in regard to this question of 
maple syrup, of course, it is my opinion that the greater part of the 
organization is in favor of liquid measure. Is that true? 

CHAIRMAN MILLER: Yes. 

MR. WILLIAMS: It seems to me that the Log Cabin Company 
ought to be willing to give and take and abide by the majority, be- 
cause we have got to pull together now more than we have ever done 
before. It is more necessary that we should, and if we do not every- 
body is going to follow the arbitrary tactics and we are not going 
to get anywhere. It will be as hard for the Log Cabin people as the 
rest of it, and it might be a matter that if you put ‘it up to the 
Log Cabin people through Mr. Ware that they would be interested 
in taking the matter under advisement. 

MR. WARE: I don’t want to talk too much, but My. Williams’ 
point, the point that he brought out, is one I think directly in favor 
of continuing with the weight package. 

MR. RICKABY: Perhaps it better zo over until the executive 
o—e tomorrow morning, when we will have Mr. Forbes and Mr. 

ams. 

Whereupon an adjournment was taken until 2. A 
January 17th, A, D. 192 220 P. M. Tuseday, 


MEETING OF CANNERS INTER-ORGANIZATION 
3 Louisville, Ky., January 18th, 1922. 
The meeting was called to order by the President, Mr. J. E. Barr, who ex- 
pressed pleasure of seeing so many present. 


oad og report of the Secretary-Treasurer, Roy Irons, was then read and ap- 


The President, in explaining the minutes, said in part: “that at our last 
meeting at Atlantic. City, it was freely discussed and was shown that it was 
much more economical for the housewife to purchase canned food, than to 
purchase the raw product and prepare it in her kitchen.’ 

The President appointed the following Nominating Committee: J. P. 

Harris, Chairman, Missouri Valley Canners Association; Robert Dickinson, 
Illinois Canners Association; C. E. Tulleys, Secretary-Treasurer Western Can- 
ners Associaticn. 
Many present not knowing the question was asked, ‘‘What is the purpose 
and object of this, ‘the Canners Inter-Organization?’ ” the Secretary suggested 
that he would read the by-laws, which was granted and explained each one 
from time to time, showing it’s object, through which all associations, local 
or a can work to avoid conflicting dates and, in fact, any other important 
matter. 


Mr. Robert Dickinson, President of the Illinois Canners Association, then 
addressed the meeting, bringing out the point, as it was presented by the 
Secretary and as is known, that State and local associations have by-laws 
which stipulate the date in which each is to hold its annual or other meet- 
ings; and in order that they may be benefited as well as other associations, 
that all associations having such by-laws, be asked and it is hoped that they 
will amend the same, omitting that part which specifiies the date or time and 
have it to read something after this manner: “The annual or other meeting 
dates of this association shall be fixed by their Board of Directors, they to 
be guided by the information obtained by their Secretary, from the Canners 
Inter-Organization. 

R. A. R. Hunt, _President, New York State Canners Association, sug- 
gested that more publicity be given by the trade papers, showing the object 
of the Organization. Secretary Roy Irons replied that the two years he had 
acted in this capacity, that letters had gone out to all the secretaries of all the 
associations in August of each year and a copy sent to the trade papers that 
The Canning Trade and The Canner each had given editorials, warning al! 
associations to watch and to work and co-operate to avoid complications in 
fixing future meeting dates and that only a few ever answered. Mr. Irons fur- 
ther stated that in the past all dates had been made for all fall meetings in 
1920 and in only two instances were they used. He further said that the 
associations failed to report when they had selected their dates, and he had 
to rely on several other sources and when found correct, did issue a letter 


setting forth the information and asked the other associations to watch and 
co-operate. 

Mr. William McEwing, President, Michigan Canners Association, suggested 
that another attempt be made to harmonize the workings of the Organiza- 
tion with the State and local associations in order that a more satisfactory end 
may be accomplished. President Barr suggested to secure the number of days 
that each association generally held their meetings. 
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_Mr. Irons asked that all secretaries report immediately the action taken by 
their associations in e:iminating that section of their by-laws which now 
tixes the dates of their meetings. He also said that the National Canners 
Association as well as several mempers of the ailied industries, The Can- 
ner, ‘tne Canning Trade, ail wire at times to know when such an asso- 
ciation will hold its meeting and with proper co-operation this information 
couid be authentically given. 

Mr. Royal FF. Clark, rresident Western Canners Asscoiation, suggested 
that a scheduie of dates be prepared for ali associations and submitted in ad- 
vance might help to overcome the difficulties. Mr. Irons advised that this was 
done in 1920, but it failed. 

It was moved by J. EK, Smith, President of the Minnesota Canners Asso- 
ciation, that the secretary be instructed to make up a schedule of dates and 
submit and ask all associations to compiy for the purpose of avoiding any 
future complications. ‘This was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Ciark advised that the secretary ascertain what associations had 
such by-laws and ask them to bring the matter before their associations to be 
revised so they may be free to co-operate. 

Secretary irons pointed out that he felt the reasons were that his Or- 
ganization and its purposes or objects were not known to the canners-at- 
large, as its work was limited to the officers of associations and until they 
became such, they did not come in contact with it and again except a few 
secretaries; these officers were only in for one term and in that time de- 
voted their spare moments to their work, therefore not being familiar with 
this Organization. 

William Silver, President Tri-State Packers Association, then addressed 
the meeting and stated in part that he never before understood the work- 
ngs of this Organization. Since learning, thought it was a wonderful Organ- 
ization, in that it was a medium through which all associations could dis- 
patch and receive first hand information and he would like to see it more 
active in other than fixing dates. kor example, he said, all secretaries 
of all associations could report to this center, weather, crop conditions and 
such other valuable information and the Organization could relay to all 
the other associations. It was a medium through which the officers of 
each association could meet and become acquainted and hoped that all would 
get behind it, for he could see, if given the proper support, it could be 
made a great institution through which the officers of all the associations 
could exchange their views as to association and other work. 

The Nominating Committee reported as follows: sae 

President, A. kK, Hunt, President New York State Canners Association ; 
Vice-President, Charies Voigt, President Wisconsin Pea Packers Association ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Roy Irons, Secretary-Treasurer Ohio Canners Association. 

It was moved by Mr. Harris that the report of the Nominating Committee 
be accepted and approved. Seconded by Mr. J, E. Smith, and carried unani- 
mously, 

The following associations were represented: 

Tri-State Packers Association, Western Canners Assn.; New York State 
Canners Assn.; Minnesota Canners Assn.; Missouri Valley Canners Assn. ; 
lllinois Canners Association; Michigan Canners Assn.; Ohio Canners Assn. 
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SCOTTISH RITES CATHEDRAL 
Thursday, January 19, 1922, 10 o’clock A. M. 
Mr. Merritt Greene, Iowa, Acting Chairman, 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. J. W. Hill, of Iowa, as you have noted on 
the program, is chairman of this section. Unfortunately, Mr. Hill 
was called home yesterday by the serious illness of his wife and re- 
quested me, as coming from Iowa, to act in his place for this meet- 
ing. 1 am also informed that Mr. Walter Sears was unexpectedly called 
home and returned last night. 

The chief matter of business is the appointment of a committee 
to nominate a chairman, vice chairman and secretary, of this section 
of the National Canners’ Association, and unless there are other sug- 
gestions or objections your chairman will appoint Mr. C. J. Mitchell 
chairman from Illinois, Mr. Roy Irons, from Ohio; Mr. A, B. Stewart, 
from Nebraska. We are not here for idle words or jokes or stories, 
or other things of a similar nature. We are here at considerable time 
and expense, and such few hours as we have to spend at this sort of 
thing must be taken up to the fullest. Consequently, we will get 
right dewn to business, and with a slight modification in the order 
cf the program we will begin this program with Dr. W. H. Harri- 
son, of Marshalltown, lowa, who is secretury of the Iowa and Ne- 
braska Canners Association. La 


A CAN OF CORN. 
By W. H. Harrison. 

You know I am not a canner, but one thing 1 have enjoyed since 
being associated with the industry is that they are very liberal in 
conferring degrees. Previeus to my going with the Iowa and Nebras- 
ak Association 1 was plain Wm. H. Harrison, and since I have gone 
with the Association I hape become Dr. Hurrison. 

Our idea of packing a can of corn is to pack a corn of quality, and 
as I see the situation today the buyers demand a can of corn at a 
price; quality does not seem to be of any importance, or even any 
consideration, to them. Such a policy, of course, we know is wrong, 
fundamentally wrong, and if that policy is continued on the part of 
the buyers the industry will be absolutely ruined. I cannot see any 
other solution. Unquestionably canned corn skould be a staple canned 
food of the country. 

I believe that I am correct when I say that there is no other 
canned food which can be produced in quantity at as low a price and 
give the consumer better value for his money, And with that thought 
in mind is it not proper that we should direct our attention to pro- 
ducing a good, clean, wholesome can of corn, which can reach the 
consumers at a minimum price? 

If we are endeavoring, as I think we should be, to make canned 
corn a staple canned food of the nation, that position cannot be at- 
tained unless we do maintain equality. 

Now, I have never had any practical experience in canning corn. 
llowever, I have enjoyed the unique position of possibly having been in 
more corn plants while they were in operation during the past three 
to five years than possibly any man in the country; and during those 
trips I have become conscicus of a great many things that possibly a 
corn canner and his superintendent, who have their minds concen- 
trated on production, have not observed. 

It seems to me as a result of that observation there are a great 
many things have been lost sight of, and I think one of the things 
that has been lost sight of is the desire of the consumer—possibly not 
entirely lost sight of, but possibly given a secondary consideration, 
Now, a product can be turned out safely if the certain fundamentals are 
taken into consideration, and I think those fundamentals are these: 

A plant should be laid out and the acreage obtained that the ca- 
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pacity of the plant and the capacity of organization balances with the 
acreage. I think that it has been ene of our mistakes in the past} 
that we huve had out too .uuch acreage for the plant and its organiza- 
tion. The plant and its organization must be able to handle the glut 
or the peak-load that is going to be placed upon it during the height 
of the canning season. 

A further thought along the same line is the ability of the plant 
organization to hundle an emergency. I know some of us have been 
able to run our plants without having an emergency arise, but IL 
think if you will think over your experience in canning corn that at 
least three years out of every five you have some particular emergency 
which has come up which yeu have not been able to solve properly. 

While that is a question of organization more than one of plant 
equipment. 1 think it is a matter that should be given a great deal 
ot thought by the management of the planting itself. Sufficient ma- 
terial should be on hand to elfect repairs—-that is, belts, pulleys and 
what not. And it is one of tke things must frequently overlooked in 
getting the plant ready foi the season. 

As we see the situation in Iowa, the production of a can of good 
corn as compared with the production »f a can of sub-standard corn, 
for example, is the difference in the cost of less than one cent a can. 
How many housewives or other consumers of corn do you believe 
would be unwilling to pay a cent difference in price for a can of corn, if 
that cent in price spelled the difference between a good, clean, ac- 
ceptable article and one which was hard, tough and packed in an in- 
different munner? 

Now this one cent in cost of production in my mind is going to 
spell the difference between success and failure of the corn canning 
industry, at least so far as the packing of standard corn is concerned. 
The question arises here, Are you going to spend one cent a can or 
less than one cent a can? I am inclined to believe that the figure will 
be considerably nearer one-half cent a can than it is one cent a can. 

If you are under equipped. spend the money there and get your 
cutters, your washers, etc., and your capacity to handle corn quickly 
and properly—get the capacity of that plaaot lp to a proper point. 

The next place, of course, assuming that the corn has reached the 
plant, as it does in most of our lowa plants, without any attention 
having been given the growing the first place to give consideration is to 
your sorting belt and the number of sorters employed on that belt. 

I suppvse in other states you have the same condition that we 
have to contend with in lowa. We will go into plants where 
we will possibly find six trimmers and sorters to a line. We will go 
into another plant where we find twenty-six sorters and trimmers to 
a Ine. a Ine. We will go into unother plant where we find twenty- 
six sorters and trimmers to a line. Assuming that a plant has a ca- 
pacity of two thousand cases per line per day, and assuming that we 
are paying 25 cents un hour tor women doing that sorting and trim- 
ming, we would have a difference in cost of sorting of $50 a day, or 
$50 distributed over 4,000 jJozen, which makes a net cost of but one 
and a quurter cents per dozen—the difference between properly and 
improperly sorting corn is simply a cent and a quarter a dozen. 

The next element in my mind to give consideration to is the 
matter of thoroughness of washing. in lowa up to possibly five 
years ago a washer in a corn plant was a scarcity. We brought in a 
few. The work which they had done was readily appreciated by all 
corn canners and today we haven't a single corn plant but what is 
equipped with a modern corn washer, and the tendency now is to go 
over to two washers to the plant, and possibly a lilttle later on to 
one to a line. 

Previous to the extreme slump we had put in two washers to a 
plant in four of our plants, but until business picks up again I guess 
we will probably have to ride along that way; but as soon as the in- 
dustry can get again on its feet I think you will see the average 
jowa and Nebraska plant go to washing the corn, washing it, trim- 
ming and sorting it, and rewashing it before it is canned. 

1 have not attempted to illustrate what additional cost this means, 
but it is insignificant. The washer does not cost a great deal of money 
in proportion to the cost of other corn-packing machinery, and water, 
where it is obtainable in proper quantities, is an unimportant item. 
The main thing, of course, in the successful washing operation of a 
corn washer is water under a sufficient pressure, and I think that 
those who set their ideal at 80 pounds pressure to the square inch on 
those washers are going to get results which will be entirely satis- 
factory. I know that we have washers operating along on 15 or 20 or 
30 pounds that are doing fairly good work, but if you once get the 
washer running with water presure at 60 vounds or 80 pounds to the 
square inch you will forget all about 15 or 20 pounds pressure on those 
muchines. 

Another place we have fallen down is on the question of consist- 
ency in corn. 1 do not mean by.that that we have packed our corn too 
thin or too thick, us a class, but the inability to maintain uniform 
consistency. As I see the situation in my talks with buyers. the 
thing that they want is a unform can of corn, and there igs nothing 
which gives a can of corn a more uniform appearance than extremes 
and variation of consistency. Those matters are mutters that prac- 
tical cron canners appreciate are difficult to control, but with proper 
capacity and proper organization their solution is relatively easy. 

I do not believe that it is necessay to maintain the consistency 
uniformly throughout the entire season. But the different lots of corn, 
the difference in day’s runs, or if a day’s run is subdivided into lots, 
then that lot which is going to be shipped must be uniform. 

Another thing we find in cur work, where we are lame and which 
we are working on now with considerable success,is the improvement 
of the conditions under which the corn is cooked. We found that our 
old type cookers are a failure, so far as producing results are con- 
cerned. I think you will find, as we have found, that the old type 
of cookers are away under capacity, and that the man who used to 
operate one can now easily take all three lines, and by putting in all 
those economies he will get results which will more than justify the 
cost of the change. 

The improvements in the appearance of a can of corn which re- 
sults from a proper fill, both as regards extent and the temperature 
of the fiil, are now, I think, quite clear to everyone. There is no ques- 
tion but that it is absolutely necessary, in the production of a good 
ean of corn, that the can be filled full and filled hot, and by that I 
mean a temperature somewhere between 190 and 200 degrees. The 
old thought of filling corn at 170 to 174, I think, has been dismissed 
from everybody’s mind who has given sufficient consideration to com- 
pare the results chtained with those low temperatures as with the 
results of the high temperatures. 
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In connection with that is tbe importance of thoroughly sealing 
the can. By that I mein a seam which will not only hold the goods 
in the warehouse, but will bold them until they reach their destination 
in the wholesaler’s warehouse and ultimately to the consumer. If | 
were buying corn with my present knowledge of the seam, what a 
seam should have, I think I would write in my 
puichase of that corn that any lot of corn which shuwed more than 
ten per cent. of the cans to have a vacuum of less than ten would be 
rejected. lt seems like a rather sweeping statement to make when 
that matter has not been given a great deal of consideration in the 
past, but the difference between a properly filled corn can as respects 
color, susceptiblity to black and flavor is the difference between a 
good pack and a poor pack. 5 ace 

The other condition on which we are working in the district, and 
ene with which I think possibly a great many other canners are both- 
ered, is the question of storage. As regards that I cannot say where 
we ure going to stop, but we are finding, with the heavy stocks that 
we are compelled to carry, we must change our methods of warehousing 
corn if we are going to bring it through into spring in good condi- 
tion. By that 1 mean only insofar as it affects the exterior of the 
can. In the past it has been our common practice to warehouse corn 
in large blocks; they were able to ship out most of it during the 
winter, and carried very little through the spring, and consequentiy 
with little or no troubie; but carrying through the immense blocks 
that we have been compelled, at least over the 1920-1921 w.unter, we 
have had a great deal of trouble frow sweating, and the most practi- 
acl manner in ccmbuating that, so fur as our erperience goes, is to 
open up the blocks and pile the corn so as to get a free circulation 
of heat during the early spring and a free circulation of air around the 
cases later. 

We have adopted a method out there now which is giving fair suc- 
cess. That consists in warehousing the corn in blocks or piles, the 
piles being composed of four cases side to side and cross-tied with 
three cases end to end, skipping between the piles, approximately the 
distance of a case, ten and a half inches. By that we lose, of course, 
20 per cent ef our warehouse floor space, but that loss of space possibiy 
is not as signileant us losing the corn, or losing the difference in 
price between a good can of corn and a lot of rusties. 

The last question which Dr. Harrison mentioned, the warehousing 
of cases, particularly of corrugated and fibre cases, perhaps most of 
us have been up against, is a serious situation of moulding of the 
tape and the moulding of the cases, ard the rusting of the cans, has 
given considerably trouble. With this new plan which he has explained 
very desirable results are apparent. 

was just talking a few moments ago with Mr. Bacon, of Chi- 
cago, and he was teiling us of some figures and showed me some 
things he had in connection with the cost of corn, and 1 am going 
to call on Mr. Bacon in a few minutes to go over some of the figures. 

1 think, in connection with the story of canned corn, there is a 
situation that we must give very serious thought to. In Iowa and 
Nebraska there has been organized a canners association which is 
functioning as nearly 100 per cent as it is possible to do. I wish that 
in each state, or each group of states, it would be possible for them 
to form an organization whereby they can get together and exchange 
information of mutual interest. There is no attempt being made to get 
a price or control prices, or control acreage or divide territory, or elim- 
inate competition in any wac. Those are things that we strictly keep 
nway from, but I think there are many other matters of tremendous 
importance and of vital interest to the canners which may be con- 
sidered, 

For instance, supposing there was an extremely large acreage of 
corn, with a large pack, and the same with tomatoes and peas, etc. 
If that resulted, of course, we all know that there would be a glut 
on the market and the price would go to pieces: the manufacturer is 
the loser, und the consumer, the ultmate consumer, sometime has to 
pay for those loses. 

There is a chap) y medium some place; what that is I am not in 
a positicn to say, I don't know, but each individual must figure that 
out for himself, and by so doing get a line somewhere that will neither 
be under production er a tremendous over production. And, of course, 
in arriving at these conclusions, it is necessary to have some idea as 
to the prices of the various things which enter into the cost of a 
varied product, and with that in mind, I am going to call on Mr. 
sacon to read these figures he has in connection with cost of a num- 
Ber of different factors. 


The Cost of Corn. 

MR. ALBERT T. BACON: In talking about average costs of 
corn or of uny other product, we want to understand first the dan- 
gers that beset one who puts too much force, too much emphasis on 
cost, such as I am giving you now. Remember that to begin with 
these costs are prepared from the records of canners who pack, who 
keep their books according to the National Canners Association 
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standard classification, and all costs and expenses and loss and waste 
of every sort-is excluded in the cost, and then that cost is divided 
between the merchantable pack, less your samples that you send out 
to jobbers, ete.—just what you have left of the real saleable corn, that 
quantity is divided into the total cost to get these costs. 

They are more than average costs, that is to say, they are average 
costs of all grades and varieties, then they are the average cost of 
uverage costs of a number of factories, so there are some infirmities 
connected with these figures; and when speaking of infirmities, I don’t 
want to detract at all from the importance of them, only not to place 
too much reliznce upon them, because they are averages of all grades 
and varietes of corn from a number of factores. 

This experience is taken from tive factories distributed through 
three States, and I will give you the average first, all the way through, 
the average cost of these factories. It is $1.19 against $1.27 a year 
before The uverage pack of these factcries is 59,000 cases, as against 
an suverage pack in the experience of the other group of a year ago 
of 86,000 cases. 

1 do not want to put too many figures in your mind; 1 would 
like to have you take three or four figures away with you than to 
try to remember too much. But $1.19 say, aguinst $1.27 a year ago. 
Theie are various ranges of costs up and down, each side of the 
average. For instance, in 1921 it ran from $1.05 to $1.25, with the 
average of $1.19. And in 1920 it runs from $1.02 to $1.52, with $1.27 
as the average. 

Now, of course, if you are packing standard corn and it costs 
you anything hke that, you may be in a bad way, but if you are 
packing fancy corn, that commands the top price, you may be in a 
better position to have a spread betw2en your cost and your income. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Milo Daughters is here. He is the chief 
chemist of the Dominien Canners, Ltd. I have asked him to say 
just a few words in connection with some of the conditions, facts 
and promblems confronting the canners in the great nation which is 
just north of the United States. Mr, Daughters. 

A Word From Canada. 

MR. DAUGHTERS: There is one thing that some of us -overlook 
in connection with the packing of corn. We want flavor, but we do 
not take the proper pains to get that flavor. If you want the best 
flavor in your pack of corn, you must put that corn in the can as 
soon as possible after it is picked from the stalk; you cannot let it 
stay on the platform 24 or 48 hours and expect to get the most 
desirable flavor in your corn. It must be put into the can as soon 
us possible. Why? It has been demonstrated that the sweetness of 
corn disappears very quickly after the corn comes from the stalk. 

This work was carried out, I believe, by a chemist at the Mary- 
land Agreultural College some few years ago. If you want to keep 
your corn any length of time and still hope to get flavor, you will 
have to put it in cold storage. That is the only way to preserve 
that flavor and sweetness. 

I was interested in the remarks of Dr. Harrison 
with corn, particularly in connection with vacuum, 
deal along the same lines; 1 feel a good deal like he does about 
vacuum in corn; you must have a vacuum there. It is true that 
you will filiid where you use the best gasket, that many of the cans 
have lost their vacuum. In other words, they are breathers. The 
ideal gasket is one which will net permit breathing of the can; there 
should be no interchange of air between the outside and the inside 
of the can at any time. 

it looks to me as if we have seme steps yet to tuxe before we 
get the ideal gusket, at least the ideal paper gasket. If the can 
breathes, there is a possibilty that when it goes through the cooling 
tanks the micro-organisms will pass through this gasket just like 
a fish swimming through water. If any water gets in through this 
gasket at any time in filtering through the gasket, bacteria are likely 
to go in with it, and if the can loses the vacuum during the cooling 
process, there is a possibility that the cern becomes contaminated, 
and now and then you will find a can which from the outside ap- 
peurance is perfectly good, but when you cut into it you find that 
it is sour and in the condition known ag flat sour. Because these 
particular micro-organisms, Which have been able to get through the 
small spaces or meshes in the paper gaskets. form the lactie acid 
from the sugar content of the corn. When you stop to consider that 
one of these micro-organisms jis practically one ten-thousandths of au 
inch in diameter, in other words, it takes ten thousand of them to 
inake one inch, if you were to place them side by side, you can see 
that it does not take a very big opening through the paper gasket 
to permit the entrance of these micro-organisms. 

The question of consistency came up. Dr. Harrison mentioned 
it. I would like to see some different standard fixed for consistency 

It is true thut there are a number of modifying points in 
connection with that, ripeness, ete., of corn, but if the corn comes 
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w o adjust that consistency so that it will be right. 

OE CHAIRMAN: You are more or lesg familiar with canned 
food week. You have all seen in the windows of the stores in town 
here what it is —— to accomplish by actually getting behind this 

osition and pushing it. 
a think the an san was very fortunate in the selection of_the 
chairman to handle that of Mr. hoyal F. Clark, of Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Royal F. Clark will now talk to us about this 
matter of National Canned Foods Week. 

(Mr. Clark repeated his talk as given in previous weetings.) 
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of more than momentary duration, the partially filled retort should 
be processed at once. If care is not taken in this respect, a partially 
filled crate is likely to stand at the closng machine until it has 
become much cooler. In this way the elficiency of the process is 
greatiy reduced. 

We have been able as a result of our recent work to express this 
in somewhat more detinite terms. With a retort temperature of 2v0 
degrees, if S0 minutes ig necessary to sterilize a No. 2 can of corn, 
beginning with an initial temprature of 180 degrees, 90 minutes will 
be required with an initial temperature of 140 degrees. With No. 1 
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By W. D. Bigelow, Director of Research Laboratory, 
National Canners’ Association. 

You are probably more or less familiar with the series of pro- 
cessing studies that is now being conducted in the Research Labor- 
atory. ‘These studies are carried on for the purpose of throwing 
light on the fundamental principles of processing focds. Necessarily, 
the investigations themselves involve a technique which can only be 
employed by the trained scientific worker. The results obtained, 
however, are directly upplicable to the canning industry. 

Much work on the fundamental studies remains to be done, but 
we have proceeded far enough to begin correlating the results ob- 
tained in the various lines of studies so that they can be expressed 
in terms of the process rocm. In this way we are learning to under- 
stand between the principles which goven the processing of foods 
and the conditons necessary for processing with minimum danger 
of loss. We are also learning to appreciate more exactly the value 
of some parts of canning procedure which we: have only understood 
vaguely heretofore, 

Influence of Cleanliness and Promptness in Canning.—In studying 
processing, we should remember that the process is for the purpose 
of killing bacteria and thus preventing the spoilage of canned food. 
Any condition, thereore, which assists in preventing the presence of 
bacteria, or in killing bacteria in the food, has an influence on the 
process of sterilization. 

Bacteria grow and increase in numbers whenever they are pro- 
vided with conditions suitable for their growth, and the time and 
temperature necessarily for sterilization depends in a measure on the 
number of resistant bacteria present. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance to keep this number us small as possible. Many of the 
more resistant bacteria come from the soil. The raw product should 
a-cordngly be preserved as much as possble from contamination with 
the soil, and should be clearsed as effectively as possible in prepara- 
tion for v‘anning. For the same reason all parts of the canning 
plant, «nd especially ail tables, conveyors and utensils which come 
in contact with the raw product or with the product in any stage of 
preparation, should be kept clean. 

In general, the raw product should be canned us quickly as 
possible after harvesting, and such storage as is necessary should 
be at as low a temperature as convenient. 

Factors Involved in Sterilizing Foods.—We are accustomed to think 
of sterilization of canned foods being due entirely to the tempera- 
ture of the process retort and the time during which that temper- 
ature is maintained. This, however, is far from the fact. Other 
conditions have a profound infiuence on the sterilization of the 
product. Among these may be enumerited the number of resistant 
bacterin present; the initial temperature of the product; the time 
occupied in heating the retort to tempeature and the rapidity of 
cooling. The efficiency of the process does not depend entirely on the 
temperature of the retort or the length of the cook. It depends 
directly on the temperature maintained at the center of the can through- 
out the period of processing. 

The center of a can of corn does not reach retort temperatur3 
during the entire period of processing. Therefore, the higher the tem- 
perature at the beginning of the process the higher jt remains through- 
out the entire period and the wore efficient the process. The initial 
temperature, therefore, contributes materially to the sterilization of 
the food. 

The time of heating the retort to temperature has an important 
influence on sterilization. During the time when the retort is being 
heated to temperature the contents of the can are also heating. By 
the time the retort hag reached the temperature at which it is held, 
heat has begnu to penetrate to the center of tbe can. The coming- 
up time, therefore, has the effect of lengthening the process. This 
is especially important with corn, because of its low heat penetration. 

The rapidity of cooling also has an importunt influence on the 
procesing operation. The more rapid the cooling, the shorter the 
cook. A change in temperature of the cooling water, therefore, or a 
change in the speed of transferring the crates from retort to cooling 
tenk, -is equivalent to a change in process time. 

The generul principles I have mentioned have long been under- 
stood with more or less clearness. The processing studies of the 
Research Laboratory have defined them more exactly and enabled us 
to give them a valuation which is more or less quantitative. 

It is generally recognized that to secure the best quality, corn 
should be canned as soon as possible after being harvested, and that 
during the interval between harvesting and cunning the corn should 
be held as cool as possible. All of these precautions also have their 
influence on processing, because they retard the growth and multi- 
plication of bacteria, and hence reduce the difficulty of processing 
and the danger of spoilage. Every measure that can be taken to 
reduce the number of bacteria also tends to reduce the danger of 
spoilage. For this reason the sanitary condition of the factory, the 
cleanliness of the corn and hence the degree of washing to which the 
corn igs subjected, are believed to have an influence on processing. 

Initial Temperature—The consistency of cream style corn is se- 
cured by running the corn through a cooker. It is heated to a 
temperature between 18) and 200 degrees, at which temperature it is 
filled into the can. When the plant is running under normal condi- 
tions, the corn is placed in the retcrt very quickly after the can is 
filled. The filling of a crate js but the work of five or six minutes. 
As soon ag a crate is filled, it is carried to the retort and the other 
erates quickly follow it. The retort is then closed and steam is 
turned on. 

If a breakdown occurs, it should not be permitted to delay the 
processing of the corn. If it is found that the breakdown will be 


ature of 180 degrees and 54 minutes with an initial temperature of 
40 degrees. Allowing a coming-up time of 15 minutes, the corre- 
sponding times for No, 10 corn are 200 minutes with an initial tem- 
perature of 180 degrees and 255 minutes with an initial temperature 
of 140 degrees. 

It is readily possible for corn to be filled into the can at a 
higher temperature than 180 degrees. Many canners fill at 190 degrees 
or more. On the other hand, it occasionally happens that a crate 
which is partially filled when a breakdown occurs is overlooked until 
it has cooled to a temperiture below 140 degrees, It will be seen 
trom the above that this one feature may make a difference of 10 
minutes in the time necessary to sterilize No. 2 corn and 35 minutes 
in the process time of No. 10 corn. 

The importance of jnitial temperature as a factor in sterilizing 
corn is not generally fully appreciated in the industry, and I wish 
to emphasize its importance in the strongest terms I can command. 
I have no doubt that much of the spuilage occurring in pockets in 
the warehouses of canners may be explained by an occasional break- 
down, during which the corn in a partially filled crate or a partally 
jlled retort 1s allowed to covl. It would, perhaps, be a safeguard to 
have water in the bottom of the retort and heat it to boiling before 
placing the first crate in the retort. 

e of Heating Retort to Temperature.—The importance of com- 
ing-up time as a factor in sterilizing ig often overlooked. Many 
process men consider this merely as time lost during which the retort 
is being heated to temperature. They think of sterilizing as begin- 
ning when the retort hag been heated to temperature. Such is not 
the case. The coming-up time has an important influence on steril- 
ization, and should be held constant. This is more obvious when 
we consider a product of more rapid heat penetration than corn. 
For instance, in canning peas, with a coming-up time of 5 minutes, 
the temperature of the brine at the center of a No. 2 can is from 
225 to 230 degrees when the retort reaches its maximum of 240 degrees. 
During this period heat flows rapidly to the center of a can of peas, 
and while the retort is being heated the center of the can is also 
being heated and at all times is only a few degrees below retort 
temperature, 

With corn heat penetration is much slower than with peas, but 
the tendency is in the same direction. While the retort is being 
heated to temperature the heat is also penetrating the cans of corn. 
By the time the retort reaches the process temperature the heat at 
the center of a No. 2 can of corn is steadily increasing. It may be 
said that the coming-up time of a retort increases the efficiency of the 
process time by from one-half to two-thirds of the coming-up time. 
That is to say, the coming-up time of 15 minutes and a process time 
of 100 minutes is equivalent to a process of from 105 to 108 minutes 
with a coming-up time of 5 minutes. In visiting canning plants put- 
ting up No. 10 corn, I have sometimes been told by the manager 
that the retorts were brought to temperature in 15 minutes, and on 
visiting the retort room have found them brought to temperature in 
5 minutes. That meant in effect that the efficiency of the process 
was equivalent to from 5 to 10 minutes less than the manager in- 
tended to employ. 

Method of Cooling Corn.—When corn is processed at 250 degrees, 
the maximum temperature of the center of the can varies from 230 
to 245 degrees, according to the size of the can. If the corn is 
allowed to air cool it will remain at sterilizing temperature for a 
considerable period. If, on the other hand, the corn is placed imme- 
diately in water at a temperature of 70 degrees it cools rapidly. In 
practice the cooling water is never as low as 70 degrees, and in nearly 
all plants it varies greatly in temperature from time to time. The 
more slowly the corn is cooled, the shorter the process necessary for 
its sterilization. It is not safe, however, to give a short process and 
count too much on the increase of sterilization due to the slow 
method of cooling. No matter what method of cooling is ordinarily 
employed in a plant, it is always probable that a single batch will 
be cooled more quickly than is customary. For instance, when cans 
are uir-cooled, an occasional batch may be so located that it will be 
especially well ventilated and thus cool more quickly than is usual. 
When water-cooling is practiced, the cooling water is sometimes 
much cooler than at others, so that an occasional batch may be 
cooled much more quickly than the average. The only safe plan, 
therefore, is to employ such a process that the product Will be ster- 
ilized no matter what the method of cooling. 

Required Process Depends on Kind of Bacteria Present.—The 
bacteria that cause spolage in corn may be broadly divided into two 
classes, according to the amount of heat necessary to destroy their 
spores, and the temperatures at which they grow. Those belonging 
to the first class are known as thermophilic bacteria, a term which 
means heat-loving, because these bacteria grow at especially hign 
temperatures. Their spores are also very resistant to heat, being 
mort resistant than any other bacterial spores that have been studied. 
True thermophiles, as will be shown in greater detail below, grow 
very slowly, if at all, below a temperature of 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 
For the purpose of this discussion, all bacteria causing spoilage of 
canned corn as a result of under-sterilization are considered as one 
class. Some of them resemble thermophiles in living at relatively 
high temperatures, and are also qute resistant to heat. They live 
readily, however, at ordinary temperatures, and their resistance to 
heat is much less than that of thermophiles. 

Thermophilic bacteria are present everywhere and have acused 
spoilage in all corn-canning districts. The number present in the 
corn can be kept at a minimum by exercising all possible care with 
respect to sanitation, cleanliness of the product and speed in handling. 
Some spores of thermophiles will often be present, however, and the 
safest course is to use a process which will destroy them. When 
corn is properly handled so that only relatively few spores of resis- 
tant bacteria will be present, it is believed from the data we now 
have that the following process will destroy the spores of our most 
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resistant thermophiles in nearly all cans, 
degrees, 
at 250 degrees coming-up time, 5 minutes; 

No. 2 cans, 80 minutes at 250 degrees coming-up time, 5 minutes; 

No. 10 cans, 200 minutes at 250 degrees coming-up time, 10 minutes. 

If a canner prefers to use a temperature of 245 degrees, the fol- 
lowing processes are equivalent to those given above: i . 

No. 1 cans, 70 minutes at 245 degrees coming-up time, 5 minutes ; 

No. 2 cans, 100 minutes at 245 degrees coming-up time, 5 minutes. 

No. cans, 235 minutes at 245 degrees comng-up time, 10 minutes. 

greed it 7 believed that this process will kill the most resistant 
thermophilic spores in nearly all cans. With any process that mity 
be used with corn, there will doubtless be some cans which will 
contain a small number of living spores of the most resistant ther- 
mophiles. The number of such cans will be so smail, ye ge pan 
ay if the corn is stored st such a temperature that the aC eria 
pao beh “the amount of spoilage will be relatively small. Thermo- 
philic bacteria which require sucm a severe process for their destruc: 
tion grow only at relatvely high tempeatures. As far as we know 
them they do not grow below 100 degrees Fahrenheit, at least w.athin 

is immediately after processing, or at least if it 
is cooled before it is stacked away in solid masses, thermophilic 
bacteria will not cause spoilage, although they are not destroyed in 
the process. However, if such corn is subsequently shipped to a hot 
uistrict, so that it remains above the temperature of 100 degrees for 
a considerable time, spoilage will occur. If at all practicable, there- 
fore, it seems advisable to process the corn in such a way as to kill 
ven the thermophilic bacteria in as large a percentage of the cans as 
possible. It is nobvious that the process suggested above for No. 10 
corn would discolor the corn so much as to be impracticable. In 
other words, No. 10 corn will not stand a process that would kill 
the spores of thermophilic bacteria, and must be handled accordingly. 
Special precautions in cooling are, therefore, necessary, and it is 
probably better not to ship No. 10 corn to districts having long hot 
spells except under special conditions and for quick consumption. 

Bacteriu which grow at ordinary temperatures may be killed by 
a much shorter process than is required for the thermophiles. If the 
canner could be sure that his corn will always be thoroughly cooled, 
and were willing to risk its never being stored at temperatures above 
100 degrees Fahrenheit, a much lower process could be used than 
those mdicated above. ‘The bacteria we have studied which would 
cause spoilage in corn at temperatures below 100 degrees Fahrenheit, 
would be killed by the following processes, begnning with an initial 
temperature of 180 degrees, and with a coming-up time of 5 minutes: 

No. 1 cans, 38 minutes at 240 degrees, 

No. 1 cans, 28 minutes at 250 degrees. 

No. 2 cans, 60 minutes at 240 degrees, 

No. 2 cans, 45 minutes at 250 degrees. 

No. 10 cans, 150 minutes at 240 degrees. 

No. 10 cans, 125 minutes at 250 degrees, : 

Such a process would not be safe, however. No canner can be 
sure of getting every batch of cans in the retort with an initial tem- 
perature of 180 degrees. There ig a possibility in any canning plant 
that the initial temperature may sometimes run as low as 140 degrees. 
In such case it would be necessary to add to the process times given 
above 6 minutes for No. 1 cans; 12 minutes for No. 2 cans, and 40 

utes for No, 10 cans. 
we consider, therefore, the certainty that the initial tem- 
perature of occasional batches will be materially lower than _ the 
average and the variation that must occur from time to time in tem- 
perature of process, it is believed that we cannot be certain of killing 
bacteria which grow at ordinary temperatures, and which will there- 
fore. cause spoilage with ideal cooling and storage conditions, with a 
lighter process than the following: 


starting with an initial 


No. 1 cans, 45 minutes at 240 degrees. 
No. 1 cans, 35 minutes at 250 degrees. 
No. 2 cans, 75 minutes at 240 degrees. 


No. 2 cans, 60 minutes at 250 degrees, 

No. 10 cans, 190 minutes at 240 degrees. 

No. 10 cans, 165 minutes at 250 degrees. 

From the data available it is believed that a higher process than 
those just given is unsafe under any conditions of packing. More- 
over, this process would, of course, not protect against spoilage from 
thermophilic bacteria. 1 think it strongly inadvisable, therefore, to 
use processes as low as this; and iv view of the considerable amount 
of spoilage from thermophilic organisms I believe that the wisest 
plan is to use processes which I first mentioned. Conditions cannot 
always be controlled in such a way as to make the other processes 
mentioned safe. In spite of all precautions the initial temperatures 
will sometimes fall below 180 degrees. The retort will sumetimes be 
heated to temperature in less thun schedule time. Delay will some- 
times occur with consequent partial cooling of the cans between the 
sealing machine and the retort. ‘Cooling will not always be uniform. 
Whatever the plans, shipments will sometimes be made to distrets 
where protracted hot spells occur. Still these processes are of in- 
terest in that they answer the question often asked regarding the 
reason for the success of canners a generation ago in packing corn 
with a process of less than one hour at 240 degees. The amount of 
corn packed at that time was relatively small, and it was never 
stacked away quickly in large bulk, so as to retain the heat. It was 
customary to dump the cans from the crates onto the floor, perhaps 
wash them off with the hose, and allow them to lie there in shallow 
piles until they cooled in the air. In this way the cans cooled more 
slowly than when they were cooled in water and thus prolonged the 
cook. Moreover, in being exposed to the air in shallow piles, they 
cooled to room temperature within a few hours, and thus the spores 
of thermophilic bacteria did not have time to germinate and grow. 

Accuraty of Process Temperature—The automatic temperature 
controlling devices which are now almost universally used by com- 
mercial canners will usually control the temperature of the retort 
with a variation of about 1 degree from the average temperature. 
When the temperature is controlled by hand a variation of several 
degrees often occurs. It is important to have these automatic de- 
vices in such condition as to maintain the heat as unform as pos- 
sible. When the retorts are regulated by hand it is still more im- 
portant that all possible care be exercised in processing. At a tem- 
perature of 250 degrees a variation of 2 degrees in retort temperature 
with No. 1 and 2 cans makes a difference of 7 minutes in the time 
necessary to sterilize. With No. 10 cans it makes a difference of 12 
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minutes. In workng with lower process tempeeatues the variation 
of 2 degrees is. still more important. For instance, at a retort tem- 
perature of 240 degrees a variation of 2 degees makes a difference of 
from 18 to 20 minutes in the time necessary to sterilize No. 2 corn. 
If we consider the possibility of all of the variatongs noted above 
being in one direction, we will see that the influence on processing 
may be considerable. Let us take No. 2 cans, for instance, processed 
Allowing the initial temperature to drop 40 degrees 
makes a difference of 10 minutes in the time of processing. If it 
is the custom of the plant to allow 10 minutes for bringing the 
retort to temperature, and this be reduced to 3 mnutes, the process 
time is reduced in effect an additional 4 minutes. If the plant ordi- 
narily cools inefficiently, so that the cans are still quite warm after 


passing through the cooling tank, a single retort cooled quickly in 
cold water will still further reduce the time. If the retort ther- 
mometer is not properly calibrated and has an error of 2 degrees, 
or if the operator does not use sufficient care and holds the tem- 
perature at 248 degrees instead of 250 degrees, the sterlizing efficiency 
of the process is still furtaer reduced an amount equivalent to 7 
minutes of processing time. 
_ If these four errors are made with a single batch of corn, the steriliz- 
ing efficiency of the process is reduced more than 20 minutee. It is easy to 
see, therefore, that these points must be given careful attention if we are to 
maintain a uniform sterilization of the corn. If they are overlooked, occa- 
sional spoilage is certain to occur. It is obvious from this that a simple state- 
ment of:the process time and temperature does not give a sufficient idea of 
the sterilizing influences to which the corn has been subject. If any of 
us were asked our process for corn, the reply would almost certainly be a simple 
statement of time and temperature, such as ‘80 minutes at 250 degrees or 70 
minutes at 245 degrees.” Rarly do we think to mention initial temperature, 
coming-up time, or conditions of cooling. We assume that the retort is held 
accurately and constantly at the temperature stated. Yet if these conditions 
were not carefully controlled the sterilizing efficiency of our process would 
vary between wide limits, though the time and temperature were constant. 

During the last few years we have made great progress in retort manage- 
ment. Our temperatures are controlled far more efficienty than they were a 
few years ago. Our processes are better. Further attention should be given 
to the control of other factors which have an influence on sterilization. 

THE CHAIRMAN:: The next number on the program is “Friendship 
and Co-Operation,” by Mr. W. R. Roach, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

(Mr. Roach here spoke as before the Pea Section.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: Next, we will hear the report of the Nominating 
Committee. 

The Election. 
Thereupon the Nominating Committee submitted its report as follows. 
For Chairman, Ira Whitmer, Bloomington, Ill.; for Vice-Chairman, E. C. 

Thatcher, DeGraff, Ohio; Secretary, Robert Shriver, Westminster, Md. 

The chairman of the committee thereupon moved the adoption, which, 
upon being seconded was put to a vote and declared carried. 

(The meeting then adjourned.) 


MACHINERY MEETING 


Hotel Henry Watterson—Louisville, Ky., January 18th, 1922. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:40 by President Ogden S. Sells. 

PRESIDENT SELLS: A year has rolled by since last we met—a year 
that has been fuli of trials and perhaps some disappointments. I fear that 
it has brought severe losses to many here, and yet, it was a year we all 
knew had to come, but when, none knew. But it is past and we are in a 
new year full of hope, full of opportunities. The year past was one of liquida- 
tion, the one to come is one of reconstruction. I am sure this is true in the 
canning industry for the heavy stocks of a year ago seem to have disappeared 
from the canners’ warehouses, despite the siackening of consumption, and 
while I do not feel that so long as unemployment continues and so long 
as foreign trade is at a minimum, that we can hope or expect to see the 
canneries of the country market a 100 per cent. production profitably, yet 1 
do believe we can expect a marked increase over the 55 per cent. or 60 per 
cent. production of 1921. 

It may be many years before we can reach 100 per cent. producing capa- 
city, if the consumption of canned foods per capita is allowed to find its 
own level. But if it is stimulated through intensive sales effort, a slight 
increase per person will call for the building of many more plants, which 
means greater business opportunities for you gentlemen. It is well to bear 
in mind that one great factor in stimulating business today is an honest 
effort towards reducing the cost to the consumer and then making sure that 
the consumer is fully aware of your effort. And I want to impress upon you 
gentlemen that to compete with other food industries, the canner must reduce 
his costs, and it is up to us as sound business men to help to the fullest 
possible degrees. 

I feel the display being made each evening at the Armory is a genuine 
sales effort and will materially increase the use of canned foods throughout 
this territory. I hope the idea will be carried on to each future convention 
and broadened, so that we will all come to look on it as a real business week 
—canners, supplymen and brokers. I hope vou are spending some time there 
assisting in selling canned foods to Mrs. Louisville, for you are all salesmen, 
and salesmen are what the industry needs. 

The location of this convention was a big problem as has been true of 
the past ten conventions. Many cities were canvassed—much time was given 
to finding out the sentiment as to where the convention should be. It seemed 
almost universal for a mid-western point off the lakes. Louisville was the 
only. city with a central large hall, properly heated. It is shy on rooms. 
Feeling that you men would prefer inferior rooms for yourselves if you could 
only get prospects to work on, we tried to meet a tough situation by divid- 
ing the rooms on the percentage of attendance made by each association and 
then alloting them through a committee. In our case, we drew for them and 
what you received represents your luck drawing by proxy. I realize many 
of you feel slighted, and I am sorry, for if an error was made it was mine 
and the only answer I can make is—I hope for the sake of our officers, peace 
of mind that some city will please built a hall with 75,000 square feet in it, 
and also have five 1,000 room first-class hotels. 

I am glad to say to you that your Association is in fine condition, both 
as to finances and membership, as you will learn in more detail from the 
Secretary’s and Treasurer’s reports. 

Our Credit Bureau now has about 40 subscribers and is clearing quite a 
number of reports. This is something every one of us should belong to— 
the cost is small and during the next few years the information you can 
obtain only through it may save you its cost many times over. Any member 


of the Association is eligible—send your applications to the secretary. Little 
later on we hope to hear something of interest on this subject from a gentle- 
man most of you know. 

Gentlemen, the work of our Association should continue to broaden. It 
should take in activities that can be of benefit to the industry as a whole, 
for by so doing each of us will benefit in our individual businesses. I strongly 
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WARNING 


TO ALL INTERESTED 


DO NOT PLACE ANY ORDERS OR 
CONTRACTS 


for 1922 pack CANNED OKRA OR OKRA AND 
TOMATO until you get my prices. I can pack 
this line cheaper here than any where in the 
world and am arranging my prices accordingly. 
Will pack in all sizes from tens to ones and 
want connections with brokers who can sell 
some of this. Of course I will also pack 
YELLOW YAMS, BLACKBERRIES AND 
FIGS. I havebeen canning here for seventeen 
years, but amnow building a new canning 
factory, modern and up to date, and am going 
to start over brand new, and will be glad to 
make brokerage connections with the right 
people in every city. 


KING PHARR. 
Catherine, Ala. 
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urge that the Committee on Cannery Construction, co-operating with a sim- 
liar committee from the canners cuntinue, tor walle but litt.e was accom- 
plished this year that is largely the tauit of tne chairman's having had too 
many irons in the fire—I’m cnairman, 

it gives me great pleasure to report to you that our sister associations 
have extended every possibie courtesy and cousiueration Lo us, our reiation- 
ship has been more harmonious than ever betore, 1t tnat is possipie. 1 hope 
the same c.ose reiationship will cun.linue undisturved tor years to come. 

I wish to express my sincere appreciation to tne oimecers, directors and 
committeemen for the heip tney nave veen to me—the credit tor anything the 
Association has accomplished pelongs to tnem. Frank ngeinhart has been 
one peach of a Vice-rresident and nas veen evcr reauy to sacritice his time. 
and this is true of every last one. ‘Ine work of trnest rinch as Chairman 
of the Publicity Committee speaks tor itseit. ana 1 do want to sincerey 
extend to each and every one of you my thanks and appreciation for the 
splendid manner in which you have stvod behind me and supported me tnrougn- 
out the past two years. it mas loucnea me deepiy anu spurred me on to 
such poor effort as may be within my limit.d capacities. When this meet- 
ing has passed into his.uory. 1, wo, wii be “nistory’’ as an oificer and ser- 
vant of yours. While I must confess my own business will appreciate the added 
time I can thus devote to it, yet I knuw tnat wnen I am in the ranks again, 
many happy memories of these years will come to me, memories in which 
each of you wil be linked most intimate.y. ic is through association work 
that I have come to know you so weil, and 1 am omy too giad if I havs 
been of some slight service. (Applause.) 

Now, gentlemen, all good, weii regulated, weil organized bodies have 
money, and having money ic naturaily foliows there must be somebody to 
watch the money. This Association 1s particular.y tortunate in its watcner— 
I don’t want to say “watch aoyg’’—of its treasury, in having a man who has 
a very keen mind tor finance ana who is very tai.htu. to any duty whch he per- 
mits to be thrust upon him. He never seeks duties, he takes them when 
they are thrust upon him, and it gives me great pieasure to ask my very good 
friend, Mr. T. A. Scott, for the ‘Treasurer's report. 


Treasurer’s Report. 

MR. T. A. SCOTT” It is my very great pleasure to report to you a very 
healthy condition of the treasury. It is not vur custom at tnis time to take up 
each item of expense incurred last year because that 1s always left to tne 
finance Committee. I shall not take up your time in making a detailed 
report, but wii give you the main items. 

We have carried over as a valance on hand from April 19th, 1921, as 
shown by the ‘lreasurer’s report of tnat dave—which was audited by the 
kinance Committee at a direc.iors meeting in Chicago—we had at that time, 


$12,858.45. We have received since that date, $5,81¥.00. ‘nis leaves a balance 
of $21,617.95. Out of this we nave expenses, 30,314.26; leaving a balance ot 
$16,283.69. 


it 1s with pleasure that I submit this report. 

Report unanimously accepted. 

THE CHAIR: In addition to President’s and Vice-President’s and Treas- 
urere’s and Directors’ who are more or less transient and come and go all 
the time, it is necessary that an association of this sort have something of 
permanency is rather a ditlicuit problem. We are very fortunate, I feel, in 
having such a permanent place filled by a permanent oiticer, an otticer who 
has most loyally served our Association for many years, his devotion to it 
at times has realiy been touching. It therefore gives me great pleasure to 
call on the next gentieman, woo needs no introduction at my nands—Mr. J. A. 
Hanna, our Secretary. (App.ause.) 

Secretary Hanna Speaks. J 

SECRETARA J. A. HANNA: ‘the ony thing I can say to you is, I 
thank you ail for your loyalty and your support. I am glad to have been 
associated with you and have tried to do my west as I saw it. Many times 
I have had to say “no” to a request; many times I have been pieased to 
say “yes.” If I am with you again | hope to be ab.e to do the work to your 
satisfaction. ‘There are a good many tnings that come up, of course, that 
are perhaps not so pleasant as we might wish, but you have been very loyal 
und I thank you very much for it. I have no lengthy report to make. The re- 
port in regard to our Association, its finances and its condition, have been 
given to you by the Treasurer, and I think it is a very good one. 1 thank you. 

THE CHAIR: It gives me great pieasure to ask Mr. Ernest E, Fincn to 
tell us what he knows about hard work and good times. 


HARD WOKK AND GOOD TIMES 
By Ernest E. Finch. 


When your Program Committee asked me to talk at this meeting, I ac- 
cepted it not becausue I be.ieve that I am especiaily gifted as an orator or 
an entertainer, but because I felt it my duty to do so. The subject I wish 
to present is not new or original, but it so aptly expresses or shouid ex- 
press the condition existing today with the members of our Association, that 
it should be emphasized. 

It is not necessary to say that the past year has been a tough one. You 
all know it only too well. There have been times when we would have no 
doubt been glad to have traded our business for a Henry Ford muscle dancer 
and gone away on a good long trip or perhaps for good. 

I am not going to discuss in a broad way the business situation of to- 
day, the probiems of liquidation of foreign exchange, the tariff or the troubles 
with union labor, but simply discuss the question of hard work as it applies 
to you and to me individually. I beiieve that the trouble with this country 
today is due to the fact that we have forgotten how to work hard. That is 
very largely the trouble with your business, your workmen, your office force, 
your salesmen and yourself. We have experienced what has been called a 
period of prosperity, and I would like to ask, “‘What is prosperity?’’ What is 
the meaning of good times? Surely not the hectic, unhealthy period from 
1917 to August of 1920—the period of high prices and high living, a period ot 
demagogues, reformers, agitators and nuts generally, who have been able to 
fatten from the crumbs that have fallen from the rich man’s table, and who 
now, lacking that sustenance, must steal from the larder of the thrifty. 

When you were three, six, twelve months behind on orders and turning 
them down with a haughty wave of the hand, you were not prosperous—you 
were overfed and gorged with an unearned and unworked for plenty. 

Sixteen months ago we got our first dose of physic. We were put on 
a diet that has made us or should have made us healthy and strong. The 
fellow who swallowed his dose quickly and went to work is the one that 
is the healthy, husky bruiser today. 

Did you ever analyze hard work? 
“Hard’’—unyielding to a bruising.” 

Another definition—“Hard—difficult of accomplishment.” 

Another—“‘Hard—energetic and unrestrained in action-impetuous.” 

The first definition is what you should have been last January, the sec- 
ond what you faced, and the third the way you should have lived the 
past year. The word “work” carries with it the solution to our troubles. 


(Applause. ) 


Webster says about the word “hard’’— 


“‘Work’’—to solve, to carry on, to set in motion or actin, to cause or bring 
about. 

“When a force maintains motion unchanged in opposition to resistance, it 
is said to de work.’ 
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_ and there you are. When you want inspirations, go to Webster. His ad- 
vice beats all the statistical experts in the wor.d. ‘Chey will show you aver- 
ages and uneven lines and spaces marked in red and biue, but if you wiii 
read Webster and toliow his instructions, you ao not need the rest. Hard 
work is what you need, if you know how to do it, 

Do your mechanics work hard? ‘They do not. Does your office force 
work hard? It does not. They get started ,if you are lucky, at 9:00 o’clock, 
take an hour and a half for lunch, quit at four or four-thirty, depending upon 
whether you are located in the East or West, and ready to leave at five. 

: Do your salesmen work hard? ‘lhey do not. If they cannot sell a man, 
just what do they do? ‘lhey put up their best tine of talk—the one that 
has gotten orders during boom times. If tney do no c.ose him, they go and 
say, “Oh, well, I wili seil the next fellow.” I know of a salesman that made 
an average of five calls a day for a period of four months, and made one sale 
of $175.00. He had pienty of statictics; he could show that in his territory 
there was $32,000 worth of live business, $40,000 that might come to life in a 
year or two, and $65,000 that was absolutely dead, and his actuai sales were 
$175.00. That is the trouble with most of the salesmen. Years ago they went 
out to sell a man and they stayed with him as long as they could. They went 
out on the sidewaik and racked their brains as wo why they didn’t get the 
order. They sat up nights thinking about it. They went to see the superin- 
tendent of the plant in his home, thought of every possible angle to ap- 
proach a respective buyef iy order to get the order. You do not see them 
doing it now. They have too much of the poisonous virus of boom times still 
in their system. 

_ Do you work? You do not. You get down to the office anywhere from 
nine to ten. You take an hour and a half for lunch, and go home at four- 
thirty. Two or three days a week you go out and play golf. 

Now then, what is the answer? I will teil you—you cannot make your 
mechanics or your office force or your salesmen work by talking to them or 
scolding them or firing them. You can only do it by setting the exampie 
yourself. You can oniy do it if you work hard yourself and by working 
hard, I mean not only to get down eariy in the morning and staying late 
at night—I don’t mean that you never should take an afternoon off to play 
golf. It may do you good. I don’t mean that your office people have to 
stay until six o’clock at night or that they never should be late or that 
they should never take a day off. It may do them good, but I do contend 
that you have got to realize your responsibility to the extent of putting 
every ounce of energy that you have into your work. You have got to work 
and have got to live as though each day was the last one you expected ever to 
be able to work—that you have got to crowd into that one day every- 
thing that could be crowded into it. 

The force of your example is what will enable you or rather enable your 
People to give to you all that they have to give. We heard a great deal dur- 
ing the war about giving until it hurt. None of us did except those who 
went across. Now is the time, however, when we must give until it hurts. 
We must give all of our energy, our vitality, all the intelligence with which 
we are gifted, to the very last degree. We must give until it hurts. 

What are good times? Are they encompassed by riches. No, they cer- 
tainly are not, for riches are a trouble. 

By festivities? No, for they are only relaxations. You do not need 
a whole lot to be happy. One fellow had the right idea. All he wanted 
was a fig tree, a jug of wine and “thou.” A fig tree is about all that is 
necessary to have today providing the leaves are fairiy large. A jug of wine 
is certainly to be desired, and I would like to know where you can get it— 
and, of course, you must use discretion in the selection of “thou.” After 
all, just what is a good time? As a matter of fact, it is the satisfaction 
of having done some one thing well. You know that when you go out 
and work on a sale or work in the designing of some new thing or the 
producing of something that is going to be of benefit to your trade, aid 
you work on it to the very last ounce of your energy and then finally ac: 
complish it, you realize a greater pleasure than any other thing you can do. 
The joy you get then is really a good time. If you will work hard, you wil. 
enjoy your good time and if you can work hard and you can get ten more 
people to work just as hard—forget all about the rest of the problems in -he 
world surrounding you, and you can get each one of those ten to tell more 
people to work hard and get them really doing it, and they, in turn, will 
tell ten more and each will keep on spreading the gospel; beiieve me, it will 
not be any time at all before we will have forgotten all about hard times and 
things will have returned naturally to a normal condition. 

There are a certain number of people in this world who will not work 
hard and therefore, it is up to you and to me and to every other fellow 
who is willing to everlastingly put his shoulder to the wheel and push—push 
as he never pushed before. Someone has said: 

“The man who knows indeed what it is to act, to work, cries out, ‘this 
and this alone is to live.’” 

THE CHAIR. It gives me the greatest of pleasure to introduce to you 
my very good friend, the President of the National Canners’ Association, Mr. 
Harry P. Strasbaugh. (Applause.) 

MR. HARRY P. STRASBAUGH: I don’t know who the gentleman was 
who just finished his talk to you, I would be glad to meet him and know 
his name, because I understood from the latter part of his talk that he was 
evidently like the rest of us—he belonged to the Knights of Labor. A Knight 
of Labor—I don’t suppose many of you can remember the time some years 
ago when the Knights of Labor were talking about organizing all over the 
United States. We have different kinds of nights of labor at the present 
time—knights of labor like you and I—we sit up nights laboring all night 
wondering how we are going to meet the payroll at the end of the week; 
and, as this gentleman said, the workers in the business are the bosses of 
the business and we are the fellows that have been doing the work. 

I want to say to you, gentlemen, that I do appreciate our association 
with the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, with its president and 
members,. and appreciate it more because we never have any differences, 
we never seem to have any differences. Every time I go to a State associa- 
tion the machinery and supplies people are paying the bills of the canners. 
Why should we quarrel with them? How can we quarrel with them? Be- 
sides, I know you are doing your level best to give us the latest improved 
machinery, up-to-date machinery. Of course, I only conduct a small business, 
I have never been manager of a large corporation; but from time to time 
I have spent some money on machinery. Almost every year some machinery 
man comes along and says, “Harry, here is a machine that if you will give 
me four thousand dollars for it, it is going to save you forty thousand dollars 
in the next five years,” I always buy it, feeling that it is going to do that par- 
ticular thing. At the end of the year I expect that that four thousand dollars 
is coming back in the cost figures. But somehow or other in the last fifteen 
years my cost has been about the same, all things considered (Laughter.) ex- 
cept that he freight rates have been raised. But I buy the machinery and 
I know you are trying to get the latest improved up-to-date machinery that 
you can use. The canners appreciate that. - 

I appreciate that you occupy a delicate position. I want you to use your 
best judgment as to the suggestion that I am about to make. Gentlemen, 
we canners appreciate that there is a demand from the consuming public of 
the United States, a demand for quality in canned foods. Just as you en- 
deavor to manufacture and design quality machinery, we canners feel that 
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it is important for the canner to produce the very best possible product that 
can be hermetically sealed in the cans. We canners feel that we have a 
terrible joo on our hands at the present time in trying to influence those who 
have intentionaily, tor a temporary gain, sacrificed future prospect and 
reputation tor the paltry profit of one year. If we don’t have the co- 
operation and assistance of the Machinery and Supplies Association and the 
brokers Association and the Whouesale Grocers Association—the peopie that 
distribute that class of product—we are not going to put this thing across 
nearly as soon as we would be able to put it across provided we obtain that 
co-operation. 

{ had a conference with the wholesale grocers yesterday afternoon and 
there wasn’t a whoiesale grocer in the room that didn’t indicate he wanted 
to be a distributor of quality goods only. Every grocer in the room seemed 
to appreciate that it was essential for the of his busi , for the future 
welfare of his business, that he distribute nothing but quality goods. 

Now, gentlemen, the canner may be blamed for packing poor quality 
stuff, but there is not a canner in tnis United States that would pack poor 
quality stuff if he knew there wasn’t a grocer who would sell it or a broker 
that wouid distribute it. Therefore, if we can get that sentiment all along 
the line that the canner must produce just as good quality stuffs as you 
machinery men produce good quality machinery—I know you are all good 
salesmen and that you know how to put that smoothly to every man with 
whom you come in contact; and you will be assisting the canners in an- 
other direction, in another way, and you will be proving yourselves even still 
wane. Seen than you have in the past if such a thing can be considered 
possible. 

Gentlemen, I want to make myself as popular with you as you are with 
me. That is the reason I am not asking you for any money. That is one 
reason. The other reason is I want to be pefectly frank in saying that you 
have done your part in co-operation. Of course, we may from time to time 
need a few dollars. You have aiready contributed liberally, in fact, I don’t 
think we would have gotten this Canned Foods Week idea across in Chicago 
and got it started at that meeting if it hadn’t been for Mr. Sells giving 
a thousand dollars. Mr. Babcock of the Sprague Canning Machine Company 
said, “I cannot consult by board of directors, but I will give five hundred dol- 
lars for our company.”’ So it went ail along the line. 

Now, machinery men, I know you are with us. This is your proposition, 
it is your plan, it is going ahead successfully. It is like a smail snowbali 
that has started down the hill. It has gotten to big dimensions here in Louis- 
ville this week. We must get this thing across and put it across to the 
grocers and brokers throughout the United States during the next four weeks. 
That will be some work. It means some sacrifice of time on the part of 
the brokers and the canners that present it. It will require everybody’s co- 
cperation to make this tning go. We want you every now and then to speak 
a good word for this. 

THE CHAIR: Mr. Strasbaugh has sounded the real keynote, what should 
be the ambition of every man in this industry for the next six weeks—that is, 
to put canned foods across so strong in the United States that when we go 
into the 1922 pack there won't be a canner in the United States with a case 
of high cost goods left. Let us get those high cost goods into the con- 
sumer’s kitchen, so the 1922 pack can come on to bare shelves. Then watch 
the business you have in 1923. 

I know the Brokers Association has gone forward with leaps and bounds, 
and a large part of the success of the canning fraternity in their efforts to 
meet changing conditions of 1921 has been due to my very good friend, Mr. 
Paul E. Kroehle. 

PAUL E. KROEHLE: It gives me pleasure to bring you the greet- 
ings, felicitations and friendship of the National Food Brokers Association 
and to bear witness to your generosity in support of the canners—your liber- 
ality so spontaneous on every occasion of necessity—your sportsmanship in 
business—your devotion to any work in hand, and your loyaity to your 
allied associations. 

While our two bodies meet only in convention yet your president, and quite 
oceassionally your vice-president, attends many canners’ meetings at which our 
association is also represented. We have met very frequently in meetings of 
committees as follows” Liquidation, Location, Executive, Finance, Adminis- 
tractive Council, Advisory Board and Canned Food Week. It has been my 
p.easure to visualize your association through my impression gained by per- 
sonal contact with your president. A soldier observed in frequent action 
soon reveals his true coior and I deem it a privilege and honor to refer tu 
your president as my friend—to characterize his co.or as true blue, his spirit 
as dominant, his industry as untiring, his devotion as unswerving, his ambi- 
tion as unlimited and his success as assured. 

May I congrat.uate you on the achievements of your executive and refer 
to the honor in which he is held by the officials of the other associations— 
the value piaced on his opinion and judgment—the confidence placed in his 
integrity, faithfulness and ability. 

As the executive of the National Food Brokers Association, I wish to 
express in behalf of that body our appreciation of Ogden Sells as Chairman 
of the Liquidation Committee and of your association in so enormously assist- 
ing the successful functioning of that committee. And for your kind tender 
of space in Machinery Hall for our headquarters and use of members, and 
also for the origin and execution of the Food Show and demonstration idea 
in connection with your display of canning machinerv 

May TI express a sincere hope that your exhibition proves successful from 
the viewpont of a proper return to you on your sporting venture during this 
critical period. Without a machinery display a successful convention this year 
would have been considred most doubtful and your action commands my deep 
respect and admiration. 

I appreciate the honor to my association in extending me the privilege of 
appearing before you and I take pleasure in personally offering to you my 
best wishes for success. 

THE CHAIR: As I told you, the “mutual admiration society” still func- 
tions. Z 

(Mr. Wheeler here addressed the meeting on the subject of the Wheeler 
Service Bureau and the cancellation of contracts and the best method of meet- 
ing the situation.) 

E CHAIR: I desire to read the following resolution at this time: 

RESOLVED: That the practice of exhibiting canning factory machines 
or models of such machines at the various meetings of the state associations 
would ultimately be prejudicial to the best interests of the canners themselves, 
as it would cause heavy expense to the exhibitors which must ultimately be 
borne by the purchasers of the exhibitor’s equipment. 

THEREFORE, Be it further resolved, that the practice which has heretofore 
existed of making exhibits of individual machines or models in hotel lobbies or 
other space available for showing said machines or models during meetings 
of State associations of canners, preservers or people engaged in allied can- 
ning or preserving industries, is hereby prohibited. . 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be presented 
by the officers of the Machinery Section of the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association at the annual meeting of the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association with the recommendation to the association that a similar 
resolution be passed by it and that provision be made by amending the by-laws 
of the association, or in such other manner as may be necessary, to provide 
that any member of the Machinery Section of the Canning Machinery and 
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‘nit Unain: We find that in the building of our work we are iosing a 
very vaiuavie assistant which we might gain. sxernaps you think 1 am yong 
to talk myseif into a jov, but mayve 1 will surprise you. A man serves you 
tor a year or two years as president and then sceps wack into tne ranks. me 
goes lurougn some exPcriences as president which coujd pe used to great aa- 
vantage by the new presiuent. It has been thougnt tnat an amendmenc to cur 
by-laws woicn wou.a permit of an executive committee consisting of ine rresi- 
went, Vice-rresident \vecause it 1s presumed he is 1m traimuing for tne rresi- 
dents joo) and the iast rresident, ine retiring rresident, wouid be an excel- 
lent thing, wou.d mean that oniy tnree men wouid have to travel to get 
together on oruimary detail questions whicn wouid require decision, and m 
addition to that you would possess the counse:, 1f there 1s any counsel, and 
the benefit, if there is any benefit, of naving wie experience of the past rresi- 
dent. ‘‘herefore, Mr. Hanna has mai.ed out a proposed amendment to the by- 
laws which unfortunateiy he has not a copy of, put as near as he can re- 
call it reads as foliows” 

“RESULVED, ‘ihat the by-laws be amended as follows: That the Presi- 
dent, Vce-rresident and last retiring Fresiuent consutute an advisory com- 
mittee to assist in handiing the questions tnat come before the association.” 

Now this is in line with the way in which the brokers are functioning 
and with the way in which the Nationa: Canners function. ‘1hey don’t at- 
tempt to bring their board together, but on the contrary operate largeiy 
through the kxecutive Committee made up in just this fashion so as to re- 
tain the benefit of the experience of the retiring President. I think we are 
improving on the brokers because we are asking the Vice-President to get off 
his coat and go into training. 

Now, if that expianation is sufficient and anybody cares to move the 
adoption of the resolution, I will be glad to entertain the motion. 

HITE: I will make that motion. I aiso think some explanation 
as to the powers of that committee should be made. 
visory committee, is that it? 

M COTT: Questions come up when it is sometimes difficult to get 
the entire board together, and it seems unnecessary in a great many minor 
questions to call on the entire board. As I understand the proposed reso- 
lution, it is to be more of an advisory board to the directors or to the associa- 
tion as a whole and will not carry any great power. 

R. WHITE: I make the motion to adopt the resolution. 

MR. ST. JOHN: I second the motion. 

MR. RIDER: What is the Board of Directors for? If this advisory 
committee of three is empowered to handle these questions that come up 
from time to time, the impression is the Board of Directors is, in your judg- 
ment, rather cumbersome and it is not advisable always to get them together 
by reason of their number. If that be true, why have two boards in this 
organization—an executive board and a board of directors? Why not make 
the Board of Directors smaller so that the cumbersome quality which you 
mention would be overcome? 

R. SCOTT: Under our present by-laws it has seemed to be against the 
wishes of the association that the retiring president should be put back onto 
the board. Therefore, this resolution has been offered because there is a de- 
sire of continuing the valuable experience of the past President has had, and 
get him onto a board which could meet and discuss the minor questions. I 
for one would not be willing to authorize this board of three to settle 
the larger questions of the association for which we have a board of six 
already functioning. 

M DER: Then it seems to me you can meet this matter easier than 
by making this board. That is, through a resolution that the retiring Presi- 
dent shall remain, for a term equal to the term of office he has held—one 
or two years—a member of the Board of Directors. 

MR. AMS: I am one of the older members. The charge was once mdae 
that there was a perpetual board in office, that we were moving in a circle. 
At that time automatically the President was supposed to retire. I always 
thought that was an error, because the association did not get he benefit of 
his experience. 
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MR. COOK: My observation in other bodies has been that where you 
devide the authority by putting it into this one’s hands or that one’s, you 
decide responsibility and don’t get resuits. I would make as a substitute mo- 
tion, a motion that we have the retiring President become a member of the 
Board of Directors for one year after his term 4 office expires. That we 
amend our by-laws accordingly so that he b ber of the Board of © 
Directors for one year and in that way I think we will accomplish the results. 

MR. RIDER: I second the motion. 

(The question being put by the Chair, was unanimously carried.) 

THE CHAIR: Are you ready for the question on the original resolution 
as amended? 

(The original resolution as amended was thereupon put by the Chair and 
unanimously carried.) 

THE CHAIR: I think now comes what is the happiest and perhaps 
one of the saddest moments of my association work. As I look down at a 
single smiling face I know that he knows what I am about to say. I am happy, 
gentlemen, because I am about to leave your service and to go back into my 
own business. I am sad to think that I have got to pass by all the good 
fellowship that has been extended to me during the eight years I have served 
you as director and as an officer. However, I know that the association is 
going to be served much more efficiently in the future than it has in the 
past and that is another reason why I am happy. It is with great pleasure 
that if there is no further business to come before the meeting, I think 
that the next thing is the election of officers and nominations for the President. 

MR. SCOTT: Mr. President and gentlemen, the President has already 
spoken of his valuable service rendered to the association and the interest tuken 
by our present Vice-President, and I take great pleasure in nom nating the 
present Vice-President to be raised to the office of President—Mr. Frank 
C. Engelhart, of the Chicago Solder Company, Chicago, Lil. 

MR. DICKERSON: Mr. President, I would like to nave the great honor 
and pleasure and delight and everything else of seconding that nomination. 

(On motion of Mr. Rider, duly seconded, the nomination was closed.) 

The motion being put by the Chair, Mr. Frank C. Engelhart was unani- 
mously elected as President by a standing vote. 

MR. ENGELHART: I want to thank you for the votes given me, and 
I only hope that next year you may not have to regret having voted me into 
the Presidency. 

THE CHAIR: Next in order is the election of the Vice-President to work 
with the President. Nominations are now in order for the Vice-President. 

MR HITE: There has been a figure which we all know, a man who Fas 
served faithfully as a director all year, a man, I believe, whose position and 
capabilities entitle him to the office of Vice-President. I refer to Mr. Ernest 
E. Finch, of Cincinnati. 

(The motion was duly seconded by Mr. Guelf, and on motion duly seconded 
the nominations were thereupon closed and he was so elected. 

MR. FINCH: Gentlemen, I thank you very much for this honor. It is 
necessary now that I resign as director of the association, a position which 
I have enjoyed so much for the past year. 

R. HILTON: Since Mr. Finch has been elected to the Vice-Presidency, 
we will have to have someone to fill his unexpired term as director. I would 
like to nominate Mr. Thomas E. Lester, of Chicago. 

(The motion being duly seconded by Mr. Frank Engelhart, and the nomi- 
nations having been closed on motion duly seconded, the question was put 
by the Chair and unanimously carried.) 

MR. LESTER: I thank you, indeed. I know I cannot do justize to Mr. 
Finch, but I will gladly be just a satellite for one year. 

THE CHAIR. We have two directors retiring from the board this year 
that have served our association most faithfully. They have been at the call 
of the President, and I am sure that replacing them with men of equal 
calibre is going to prove not impossible but difficult. I want to thank at this 
time Mr. St. John and Mr. Taylor for their devotion to the interests of the 
association. Nominations for two directors to succeed these gentlemen are 
now in order. 

MR, SINDALL: I am very glad to place in nomination for one cf the 
full terms of three years as director of this association a man who has 
the full confidence of all the association—Mr. H. L. Whitehurst, of Balti- 
more, Md., President of the Burt Machine Company, of Baltimore. 

MR, ST. JOHN: I nominate Mr. F. H. Langsenkamp, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., as director for the other full term. 

(The motion having been seconded by Mr. Finch and the nominations hav- 
ing been closed on motion duly seconded, the question was put by the Chair 
and unanimously carried.) 

E CHAIR: I take great pleasure in notifying Mr. Whitenurst and 
Mr. Langsenkamp that they are elected to the job of director for three years. 

I would like to ask Mr. Sindall, Mr. Ams and Mr. St. John if they will 
kindly constitute themselves a committee at once to escort the new President 
to the chair. 

(President Englehart was thereupon escorted to the chair as requested. 

RETIRING PRESIDENT SELLS: It gives me great pleasure, sir, to 
promise to you on behalf of all the members the same loyal support that I 
have received, and I am going to assure you that from the ranks to the 
best of my ability I am for you because you have been for me. 

PRESIDENT ENGLEHART: Gentlemen and ladies, you have heard from 
the President of the National Canners’ Association and from the President 
of the Food Brokers Association, all the wonderful things your last ex-Presi- 
dent has performed, but you have not heard from anyone in this assoviation 
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speak of his good qualities. You all know them but no one has called our 
particular attention to them. Since he has been ‘in office he has instituted the 
sectional meetings. The machinery section is already functioning and is do- 
ing wonderful work. The credit bureau is also functioning. We have at least 
forty members and it is doing good work. Another thing that Mr. Sells has 
done, that was never done before, is to inaugurate the idea of having an 
entertainment for ladies at the National Convention. ‘This was done at At- 
lantic City last year, and if you will remember how many women were at that 
convention. For this meeting the Board of Directors decided to cut out the 
expense and you can see the result, not many women being present at this 
convention. 

Mr, Sells has also performed wonderfully on the Liquidation Committee. 
This has taken a tremendous amount of time. You people don’t realize the 
work he has done. As Vice-President of this association he kept me informed 
at all times of what was going on, and it is a wonder to me that he has any 
business at all, considering the time he has given to your association. 

Another thing that he performed, that I didn’t approve of at first-—oh, 
yes, I approved of it, but I didn’t think it would be successfui—that is, hav- 
ing the hall open evenings for a food demonstration. I wasn’t very enthusi- 
astic about that, but I must admit now my error. I think it is just he be- 
ginning of a wonderful sales effort on the part of the canners. If you will 
go over to that hall and look at the demonstration of canned foods you will all 
see that this will eventually develop into a wonderful thing, will develop into 
business for you people. 

Testimonial to Ogden Sells. 

MR. FINCH: T would like to present a resolution. 

The members of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association bein: 
assembled in their annual meeting desire to express their appreciation for the 
wonderful work accomplished by their President, Ogden S. Sells, who has so 
untiringly and unselfishly served their association the past two years. 

THEREFORE, Be it resolved: 

First. ‘That with all due respect to our previous officers no better Presi- 
dent has ever served the association. 

ond. That not only does this our association, but the canning in- 
dustry as a whole owe to him a debt of gratitude we shall never be abie to 
repay. 

Third. That the example of his courtliness, kindness and respect for his 
fellow man shall always serve as an inspiration to us. 

Fourth. That a copy of this resolution shall be spread upon the min- 
utes of this meeting, a copy sent to every member of this association and 
to the trade papers, and one copy be presented to our retiring Prrsident. 

THE CHAIR: I would like to have every member second that motion 
by rising. 

(Every member of the association excepting Mr. Sells arose.) 

(The question being put, the motion was unanimously carried and the 
resolution adopted.) 

MBER: I move that the association extend the retiring directors 
and officers thanks for their efforts this last year. 

(The motion was duly seconded and beng put by the Chair unanimously 
carried.) 

(On motion duly seconded the meeting thereupon adjourned. 

buffet lu was served everybody at the conclusion of 


THE MACHINERY SHOW 


Held in’ First Regiment Armory, Louisville, Ky. 

The most satisfactory thing about the 1922 Convention was easily the 
Fifth Regiment Armory and its big Machinery Display. There was ample 
room there, plenty of heat and a display of machinery and supplies that has 
not been surpassed. But there was more than this. The industry has become 
accustomed to well ordered booths, polite and attentive salesmen, comfortable 
chairs and a constant welcome to sit down and make oneself at home, and the 
industry has learned to expect these progressive supply men to house their 
exhibit in a comfortable building. In fact, the industry has become some- 
what spoiled in this regard: it does not mind how much expense, time or 
worry they go to to entertain it. But this year it was more than a ma- 
chinery and supply display, it was a canned foods display as well, thanks to 
the generosity of the exhibitors who invited the canners to put their goods 
on the shelves, provided for that purpose, in front of each booth. Some of 
the canners took advantage of the offer and of the opprtunity, but the turn- 
out was a distinct discredit to the canners, as business men, for the number 
exhibiting was lementably small. Just another evidence that the canners as 
a whole know nothing about advertising, and are not able to grasp the 
value of such an opportunity to get their goods before the people. The great 
bulk of all canners continue to jealously guard ‘“‘the secret of their industry.” 

However, among those who did exhibit there were some real forward- 
lookers. What goods were on exhibition were creditable, but most of them 
would have to had tongues to tell their stories to the interested consumers 
who came to meet them. Fruits of the higher grades, that is, table fruits, 
served in neat little dishes, tell their own tale; but it must be a stale and: 
insipid—a negative—story that is told by cold string beans, cold corn, frigid 
peas and any other vegetable you can think of, served cold out of a can, 
without preparation of any kind. Mr. and Mrs. Louisville, accompanied by a 
host of their little ones, visited this proposed food show in goodly numbers 
every evening, and they came to | learn. 1. They took tastes of the fruits and 
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such tempting articles, but how could anyone expect an evening party to taste 
cold vegetables! We must not be too hard on these exhibitors, for it was 
their first venture of this kind in any way or style and we surely do not 
wish to discourage them. 

But there were exhibitions of modern food displays and salesmanship that 
made not only the canners sit up and take notice, but every machinery man, 
supply salesman, broker and wholesale jobber as well, and what will shock 
the self-complacency of the greater part of the industry, is that the example 
was set by canners from that dispised and looked-down-upon section—the 
South. It remained for Southern canners to come up to Louisville and show 
their Northern, Western and EHastern brother canners how to display canned 
foods so as to sell them! Not a conventionite who saw the exhibit of the 
shrimp packers, or of the golden yellow yam packers will gain say that asser- 
tion. These Southern canners found their first pupils were other canners and 
the machinery and supply men exhibiting in the Hall, and they converted 
them in jig time and sent them all back home determined to have shrimp 
served A la King, shrimp A la Newberg and a dozen other ways disclosed 
by these progressive Southern shrimp packers, and that for dessert the wife 
would just have to have custard pie made of yellow yams, “like the lady made 
at the Conyvention.’”’ And if they converted these hard-shell canners and can- 
ning machinery men, what do you suppose they did to the swarming crowds 
of “consumers” wko constantly surrounded these booths. Louisville is dining 
cn shrimp, followed by yam pie, right now. 

Southern Canners A iation Exhibit—Mr. J. J. Kennedy, the Mayor of 
Biloxi, Miss., and executive secretary of this Association is a hustler and 
naturally put into effect his ideas of salesmanship. For this reason he had 
shipped to the Convention many cases of shrimp contributed by each member 
of his association, and he went to New Orleans and employed one of its former 
most famous chefs, now retired, but who consented to come along at heavy 
expense. 

Monsieur Emile Lousteau is all his name implies when it comes to pre- 
paring food and he employed his best ability in serving shrimp to the hungry 
crowds which surrounded this booth at all times. The Convention readily 
voted him ‘“‘some cook” and that shrimp as he served it is hard to beat. The 
thing is, Mr. Kennedy showed the people, through their stomachs, how delec- 
table a dish canned shrimp is and that’s the way to win consumers. 

Southern Sweet Potatoes Canrer’s Association—-Likewise had an attractive 
booth arranged so as to serve the product ready to eat in its most attractive 
form. Sweet potato maringue pies such as mother seldom or never made, 
were in this booth by a Southern lady and served to eager customers _who 
stood in line waiting their turn for a piece and then went away praising 
the “golden yellow yam,” but determining to see more of him in their homes 
from now on. 4 

And now you will want to take a stroll through the big Hall and see what 
was displayed, and who was there. We wish we could take the time to fully 
describe every exhibit and everything it contained, but we cannot. It has 
always been the custom of The Canning Trade to make mention of these 
exhibits, to write up each one of them briefly, and not to confine it to ad- 
vertisers, much less accept pay for such write-ups, and we invite the atten- 
tion of some of the progressive advertisers to this fact. We do it because 
we consider this Machinery Display one of the most important features of 
the Convention and the exhibitors deserve even more than we are able to give 
here and now, beause of lack of time and space. This is the only attention 
given this Machinery Display in any journal, or in any report of the Con- 
vention—a fact worth noting. 


THE EXHIBITORS 


The Armory was arranged with spacious aisles, runing lengthwise and 
dividing the floor into gocd sized booths. The high ceiling and good light 
made it pleasant and well ventilated. The booths proper were uniform and 
the exhibitors furnished them attractively and comfortably. We will de- 
scribe the exhibits alphabetically, rather than as located, because otherwise 
the reader will become confused. 


Saml. J. Ady, Sharon, Md.—A canner of famous Harford County, Md., who 
cans the famous shoepeg corn leads the list. He showed his wide-awake- 
ness as well as his corn, and made a lot of friends for it. ‘Pride of Sharon” 
is a mighty good corn. 


J. H. Allen Seed Co., Sheboggan, Wis.—Shared a booth with the Staub- 
Richardson Co., brokers, of Waukesha, Wis., or visa versa, as you choose. 
This firm’s seeds for canners are widely used; just as is the brokerage firm by 
canners of their section. The seed company were represented by D. D. Row- 
lands and W. B. Lucas, and the brokers by John J. Staub and Robert (“Bob”) 
Richardson. 


Aluminum Seal Company, New K ton, Pa.—Make a seal for catsup 
and preserves, bottles and jars generally, and one which many users think 
the best made. They had an attractive exhibit. 


American Can Co., Here, There and Everywhere--For they have plants 
all over the country—had a large, well appointed and constantly filled booth, 
for their customers consider this firm their headquarters and host during Con- 
vention time, as well as the rest of the year. It is not only the good cans and 
the fine machines to seal them—the service rendered—but the attractive, fine 
bunch of representatives, headed by H. W. Phelps and George W. Cobb, that 
make this so. So numerous are — Sa — they have to have a large 
number of their men on hand, and this year had: 

. . Phelps, New York City; George W. Cobb, New York; H. A. 
Baker, Chicago; George E. Gaddis, New York; K. S. Breckenridge, New 
York; Harry Craver, New York; H. W. Krebs, Baltimore; F. D._ Throop, 
New York; G. H. Kellogg, Rochester, N. Y.; T. . Anderson, Hamilton, 
Ontario; R. L. Sullivan, New Orleans; J. G. Leonard, Ogden, Utah ; WwW. B. 
Palmer, Chicago; J. G. K 


Rees, Rochester, N. Y.; Harry 
N. Y.; J. J. Lynch, Waterloo, Iowa; W. K. Cabot, New York; W. E. Taylor, 
New York: Charles Macfarlane, New York; C. H. Peterson, New ork ; 


Capt. J. J. Thomas, New York; George S. Bones, Milwaukee, Wis.; F. F. Fitz- 
pm Maywood, Ill.; H. L. Huenink, Chicago; Thomas Carter, Maywood, Ill. ; 
R. K. Pottle, New York; E. E. Cotta, New York; H. O. Berryman, Waukegan, 
lll.; W. W. Bancroft, Chicago; W. G. Macnab, Campbellsville, Ky.; L. A 
Solosth, Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. W. Cooke, Chicago; F. Armstrong, 
New York; H. W. Merrill, New York; F. Hunter, New York ; F. Peppler, Bal- 
timore; C. E. Durgin, Bridgeton, N. J.; J. D. Diamond, Atlanta, Ga.; W. R. 
Gray, Chicago; L. W. Graaskamp, Chicago; John E. Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 

One of the notables missing from among the can men was Frank 
Achilli, who was confined at his home seriously sick. This caused anxiety 
among a wide circle of friends, for it is the first Convention Frank has missed 
in many a day. . 


American Metal Cap Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Had a very attractive booth, 
showing an extensive line of foods of all kinds on which their well known 
caps, or closures, are used. This cap and their closing machine have friends 
galore, and its number of users is growing. 

Max Ams Machine Co., New York City.—Had on exhibition their usual line 
of finely working seaming machines; a machine of almost any capacity desired 
from the small hand or power seamer to the four-spindle, smoothly working 
model of rapidity. The Max Ams seamer is the “daddy” of them all. They 
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make a full line of sanitary can making machinery, and since this firm is the 
developer of the sanitary can, who could know the game better. Mr. Charles 
M. Ams, president of the Company, was somewhat on exhibition himself, 
because the was in the hospital last Convention. He is the picture of health 
and activity now, and radiating optimism and enthusiasm. 

Anchor Cap and Closure Co., Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Had a fine display of the 
big line of bottles, and jars of food products capped with their cap vo | closing 
machine. This firm has so many customers that it holds a little convention 
of its own during Convention week, taking them all to a big dinner that is 


looked forward to each year. It was just as big a 
though some say more so. . ig a success this year as ever, 


_ Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal.—Makers of the f - 
tinuous cookers, had one of their pressure cookers on exhibition. The. se ars 


knows their open bath continuous cooker and cooler, and it looked with 
than passing interest at this new, closed-process cooke 4 a 
and Mr. Randall were kept busy. 


Angellus Sanitary Can Machine Co. Los Angeles, Cal.—Had two of their 
finely working seamcrs, running for the edification of all canners. These 
machines are making a great name for themselves, and the company has been 
— = —" a new plant to take care of their business, and just recently 

i 


Appomattox Box Shook Co., Petersburg, Va.—Were well 
ese men were constan us: i i - 
ae a oe y y figuring with buyers, they must be mak 


A. J. Brown Seed Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.—Displayed their well- 
pans of canners’ seeds and had arranged quite an attractive booth Pages 
for their many customers. They can supply most seeds used by canners. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore—Had a well appointed booth to entertai i 
many friends. This company is making a good can and he aessnageuend — 
tomers every year by their service and attention to business. James F. Cole. 
who is a prominent member of the “Get-Together Committee” on all enter- 
tainments of the canners was there, with many others to assist him. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem N. J.—Had many of their attractive mac 
in operation and attracting attention. Chief among these—for it is — 
a notable reputation in the industry—is their new perfection pea filler. Ayars 
has always been famous for fillers, but this is his most famous filler. We 
missed Maurice B. Ayars this year, but he was probably enjoying his Cali- 
fornia home too much to get away. The company was represented by Chas. 
H. Ayars, D. M. Ayars, J. Clifford Butcher, F. H. Carll, G. P. Dixon Ww.D 
Brandiff, C, Steelman, O. Hutchinson and Charles Bradway. 

J. W. Bauer, Havre de Grace, Md. 


—Showed th i 


It is just a case of answering to a long deman i 
a good can opener, and Mr. Bauer scored. One little aie takes by 


off a sanitary can; another style cuts the head out, while till 1 
cuts the entire top off any sized can. ee eee 


Bel-Fast Adhesive Co., Lydonville, N. Y.—Showed in their booth a ful - 
Paget of ae and glues needed in every cannery. Mr. E. E. Belding 
experienced in the canner’s wants in this direction, i i - 
tomers the benefit of his experience. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Are makers of the whole line of can- 
making machinery, but are just now making a drive with their No. 81 double 
seamer. They had this neatly working machine on exhibition, and they make 
great claims for it. From a company of this kind such a claim means much. 
Charles Boldt Glass Co., Cincinnati, Ohio—Made quite a hit in the Hall 
by distributing carnations. "They showed in their booth a full line of aie 
ware for canners and preservers’ uses. A branch of the same company are mak- 


ers of canners’ labels of a fine quality, and they likewise make corrugated 
shipping cases. 


J. Bolgiano Seed Co., Baltimore—Is the house that made the “Greater 
Baltimore Tomato” famous. They had a booth showing a full line of canners’ 
seeds, in addition to their famous tomato line, and they can usually be called 
upon at short notice for anything needed in spot seed stocks. 


F. W. Bolgiano & Co., Washington, D. C.—With Mr. Bowen, who was 
connected with the above named company for so many years, and is known 
well among all canners, in charge, showed a nice line of canners’ seeds, and 
they are growing rapidly in this industry. They know what the canners need, 
and can give good service, accordingly. 


W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore—Well known can makers, as well as can- 
ners, had a neatly appointed booth for the comfort of their many friends, with 
Mr. E. White in charge. The Boyer can is known as a quality can and 
many very large canners are numbered among their steady customers. 


Brown, Boggs & Co., Hamilton, Ont., Can.—Are Canadian agents for most 
of the leading canning machinery manufacturers of America. In that sense 
they are the canners’ supply house for anything wanted in machinery or sup- 


plies. and the Canadian trade know this. They had a desk in the Huntley 


Burt Machine Co., Baltimore—Hung above their booth the illuminated em- 
blem of the Rice Leaders of the World, of which they are members. This 
speaks loudly enough of their well known labelling machine, and this year 
they showed another important machine, a case of box filler that attracted 
much attention. The Burt labeller is doing excellent work in an immense 
number of canneries and other factories where labelling is an item. Mr. 
J. T. Whitehurt and Charles Wild were in charge. 


Calvert Lithographic Co., Detroit, Mich.—Provided a rest station for their 
many friends. Of course, if any of their many customers, wanting the fine 
labels this house is famous for, wished to select or see new designs they 
produced samples of the leading labels, but their booths at these exhibitions are 
marked by simplicity and neatness. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago—Always have an exhibit that at- 
tracts attention. They had some of their finely built can making machines run- 
ning the whole time the exhibition hall was open, and apparently without 
ever a hitch. They have been doing an extensive foreign business and have 
long been furnishing much of the country’s can making machines. Mr. William 
Cameron was on hand. 


Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Showed all manner of chain and chain- 
drive attachments. They have an immense plant in Milwaukee and are able 
to supply power transmission machinery of every kind. 


Chess & Wymond Co., Louisville, Ky.—Had one of the novelty exhibits 
in the Hall. They showed tight cooperage of all kinds; barrels of all sizes 
for all purposes, and caused not a few to stop and examine the small kegs or 
barrels for home made wines, charred barrels and uncharred barrels; one of 
the exhibits that drew attention, in these times. C. S. Wymond, George S 
Wymond, Thomas Payton and M. G. O’Reilly were in charge. 


Chicago Solder Co., Chicago—Is the exhibit presided over by the new Presi- 
dent of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, Mr. Frank C. Engle- 
hart. They take their-name from the self-fluxing solder they make, but now 
sell to other industries, and sell carloads of it, through innumerable agences 
in every part of the world. They have an immense trade with the milk 
eanners. Mr. Englehart is interested in the Sternand corn cutter feeder, 
which they have been perfecting since the auto-tipper declined with the ad- 
vent of the sanitary can. This machine, Mr. Englehart says, will be ready 
for general distribution soon. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio — Had one of their viners on exhibit 
for the first time in many years, if we recall rightly. is is the viner that 
made pea canning possible, it might be said, the first viner and still the old 
reliable in hundreds of canneries everywhere. They have recently perfeected a 
string bean snippers that does little short of wonderful work. Mr. T. A. 
Scott reports being heavily oversold on this—at least they would be if they 
took the orders, but they do not treat their customers in that manner. To- 
gether with Mr. Scott there were Mr. S. M. Ryder and Mr. Sherlock McEwen 
to look after their many fruits. 


E. B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn.—Is one of the firms that helped make 
Connecticut grown seed famous. This firm sells an immense amount of can- 
ners’ seeds every year, especially corn, but is likewise well known for other 
—_ used by canners. They had a neat booth, showing a large variety of 
seed. 


Colonel Salt Co., Akron, Ohio — Also Chicago and Buffalo, N. Y., had a 
comfortable booth, and showed their visitors and customers what good salt 
means in the production of fine goods. By steady efforts this firm has 
won the industry over to using their salt, on its purity and fine qualities. 
Mr. H. C. Elwood is always busy, so large is his line of friends and cus- 
tomers. 


Continental Can Cc., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.—And numerous other points 
favorably located so as to furnish their customers cans in the best possible 
way—had a large, well appointed booth, and a big crowd always. Continental 
Cans are known wherever canning is done, and they have won their “‘rep”’ on 
their merits. If Mr. T. G. Cranwell was present at the Convention we missed 
the pleasure of seeing him, but they were well represented by S. J. Steele, 
M. L. Babcock, R. A. Rouse, T. W. Morgan, A. P. Jacobs, G. Kreiger, Oscar 
Day, Thad. Searle, L. A. Beech, Mr Feigh, George Thacker, Clayton E. Englar, 
B. P. Simmons, W. N. Cranwell and Miss G. Peterson. 


Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia—Are manufacturers of canners’ ad- 
hesives, pastes and glues, for attaching labels to cans, bottles, etc., and can 
supply anything needed in that line. They have been at this business for many 
years and know the canners’ requirements. ‘They displayed their ware in a 
well appointed booth. 

Coons Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. — Are the makers of the famous apple 
pearing machine, which attracted so much attention in the Hall. It has a self 
feeding attachment which insures a maximum of work and lessens the danger 
to the operators. They also showed a little coreing machine. 


Crown Cork and Seal Co., Baltimore—Had an extensive exhibit, showing 
a large variety of foods sealed with their famous seals. And the machines 
in all sizes, down to the little hand machine for home use, were on exhibi- 
tion. Who does not know of the Crown Cork and Seal that used to cap all 
the bear bottles—and does a lot now—and is equally useful on any bottle, 
whatever may be its contents? 


The William A. Davis Seed Co., Bozman, Mont.—-Are growers of Western 
seeds for canners, large growers of pea seed and they made a creditable show- 
ing at their booth in Machinery Hall. They make big claims for this Western 
grown seed, and if you do not know it, you may be interested in learning 
about these claims. 

F. G. Dickerson, Chicago—Is the maker of milk machinery used in all 
the big milk condensing and evaporating plants of the country. His ma- 
chines are interesting to look at and do their work in an even more interest- 
producing way. He had two of them on exhibition, 


Ec ic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass.—Make one of the neatest bot- 
tle, and other such receptacles labeling machines in the world. They call 
it the World Labeller, and the growth in the number of their customers proves 
the right of their claims. It will handle anything in the shape of a bottle or 
other odd package, and do it well. 


Eddy Paper Co., Three Rivers, Mich.—Showed a new kind of corrugated 
box, stapled together instead of gluing. They made these in their booth, 
and it showed a strong, serviceable box, and one which could not be tampered 
with. Its sealirg operation is quick and simple and caught the attention of 
the crowd. 


Elyria Enamelled Products Co., Elyria, Ohio—Always interest the visitors 
by the attractiveness of their enamelled lined tanks and other canners’ and 
preservers’ supplies. They have proven the value of the enamelled lining to 
kettles, the pipes leading to the kettles, ete., in the handling of catsups and 
like products, and the industry uses more and more of their wares. 


Embry Box Co., Louisville, Ky.—Took advantage of the opportunity to 
show the industry that the wire bound boxes they make are the ones that should 
be used, and showed that they have the facilities to care for the canners’ 
needs. The five-gallon shipping case they have brought out has attracted 
general attention, because of the ease with which it can be set up and shipped. 
Having the Convention in their own town they made many new acquaintances 
and customers. 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City—-Had a most attractive exhibit, dis- 
playing an immense variety of foods of all kinds labelled with the Ermold 
labeller, which does fine work upon bottles, and all packages of that kind. 
It will put the labels on wherever wanted and as fast as wanted, and never 
tires of its job. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich.—Were late in getting their machinery 
to the show. It took little time to set it up, however, and the canners always 
view the Ferrell line of pea cleaning, grading and sorting machines with 
interest. The Giant pea vine feeder is well known and extensively used. They 
likewise make a string bean cutter worth knowning about. 


J. B. Ford Ca., Wyandotte, Mich.—Had one of the real novelty booths of 
the show. Their monogram or trade mark is the Indian, and they had a real 
live, honest-to-goodness Indian in their exhibit, with his tapee, and full war 
paint regalia. His war dances and antics kept the crown around this section 
of the hall. What the canners find interesting in this booth is the Wyandotte 
which they use, so successfully, in cleaning everything in the cannery. If you 
have not tried Wyandotte to keep your kettles, machines, tables, buckets, etc., 
clean you have not learned of the best cleaner known. If you try it you 
will be glad you did so. 


F. G. Findley Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Are furnishing an increasing num- 
ber of canners, bottlers, etc., with the pastes or glues used in affixing labels. 
They can furnish anything desired in this line and know well just what 
the canners’ needs call for. 
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Hansen Canning Machinery Co., Port Washington, Wis.—Had a full line 


of their well known filling machines on exhibition. They started with an 
improved pea filler and have since added tomato fillers, corn fillers and fillers 
for gallon cans, and they can take care of the canners’ filling problems. They 
are well built, finely working machines of proven ability. And they had on 
exhibition their can cleaning machine, a little automatic can washer with 
a big capacity and improved over last season. ere is a place in every 
eannery for can washer—before filling—and that is what this machine does. 
We wonder if they do not call these machines “Winners,” for Mr. Winner 
is on the job all the time, even if Mr. Hansen does do the inventing and 
building. 

Frank Hamacheck, Kewaunee, Wis.—Had their big viner in operation, so 
opened that the whole operation was visible to the passer-by and it always 
attracts much attention. These viners have all the latest improvements and 
they claim for them a big saving in the small peas that count. With them is 
shown the Hamachek viner-feeder, the pilot-fish that ultimately lead to the 
Hamachek viner. There are hundreds and hundreds of these feeders in use all 
over the country and the number of viner users is rapidly growing. Hamachek, 
Sr., and Jr., were always present. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va.—Had a well arranged booth, 
showing the long list of bottles, tumblers, ete., in the glass line which they 
regularly make and furnish to the canners, preservers, etc. This is one of 
the largest and best known glass houses in the country. Along with them 
the Kearns-Gorsuch Co., of Zanesville, Ohio, also makers of glassware for 
the preservers and canners, and whose business is rapidly growing. This latter 
concern did not give away, but a considerable number of fine glass cigar ash 
trays found their way into visitor’s hands, and remained there. If you failed 
to get yours, ask about it, 


Hogg & Lytle, of Toronto, Can.—Have long been growers of canners’ seeds 
and they do a big business with the American canners. They handle the 
whole line of seeds and many prefer these Northern grown seed and not with- 
out reason. They had a nice booth at the side of the Hall. 

_ Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.—Makers of the famous Monitor 
line of pea cleaning, separating and handling machinery, had many of their 
well known machines on display. Among blanchers the ‘‘Monitor’ stands 
out and has an incessant call. When it comes to cherry canning time the 
canners think of Monitor and the cherry pitter; and the same with string 
beans—for graders, etc., for tomatoes, the Monitor-Thomas scalder is famous, 
and so on down the whole Huntley line. The new President of the Com- 
pany, Mr. W. M. Buckholtz, was present, as was also the new Vice-President, 
ot W. A. Chapman, well known to all canners, ‘Artie’ Smith and some 
others. 


Karle Lithograph Co., Rochester, N. Y.—Have been printing canners’ labels 
for many years and are supplying some of the leading firms. They make xu 
good label and take good care of their customers. They had a well appointed 
exhibit in the center of the Hall. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio—Has come prominently upon 
the map in recent years with its fine line of special filling machines for 
jellies, preserves, vinegars, salad dressing etc.—those things difficult to fill 
quickly, accurately and without spill. Recently they have brought out what 
they call the Cincy Filler, and it is making a big hit. It will fill anything 
you want in the most approved style. Whatever you want in preservers ma- 
chinery this firm will take care of. Mr. E. E. Finch, of the firm, made one of 
the really good addresses at the Convention, and was elected vice-president of 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association. 


N. B. Keeney & Son, LeRoy, N. Y.—Is looked upon by many as the ex- 
pert in the pea seed line, especially, but in all seeds generally. They have 
been growing pea seed and other seeds for the canners for many years and 
know the demands of the industry. If you are looking for anything special 
give Keeney a call and you may expect the answer. 


Kieckhefer Container Co., Milwaukee, Wis.—Had on exhibition their line 
of boxes for canners, wooden and fibre, and made quite an extensive display. 
Those who use them swear by both the boxes and the service. 


R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago—Are label printers on a huge scale. They 
are printers and not lithographers, but printers of the higher class, doing 
excellent work for many of the largest canners and other houses in the 
country. Their embossing work is the delight of their customers, and they 
have a capacity that means the customer may rest easy as to supplies when 
he needs them. R. J. Kittredge, his son, R. W. Kittredge, J. A. Caulfield and 
L. M. Wrenn were on hand and had arranged a very tasty, attractive booth. 


The Fred. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y.—Made an excellent display of 
their labelling, wrapping and boxing machines. They had one Knapp labeller 
finished in nickle that was about as attractive as anyone would care to see. 
The Knapp labeller is known all over the canning field, and is doing splendid 
work. The new firm now handling this business is putting aggressive energy 
behind it, which means fine service for all customers. Those in charge of 
the display included George F. Vogt, C. W. Blackstone, R. R. Hesson and 
L. Wetling. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa.—Showed their fine line of canners 
seeds. This hove might be said to specialize in tomato seed. They take 
particular pride .n putting out true type seed and work to maintain their 
reputation of over a hundred years in the seed business. The Landreth Red 
Rock, we believe, made its debut at one of the Louisville Conventions, and it 
has been a favorite ever since. Or was it the Red Rock Cocktail that then 
made its debut? Well, in any event the tomato remains a champion even 
if the drink has gone by the board. It shows the reputation and popularity 
of the house and the seeds it supplies. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind.—Has built up a splendid business 
solely on the merit of his machines and supplies. The Indiana pulper, the 
Kook-More koils and the general Langsenkamp line of copper kettles and 
utensils of this nature is the kind that wins the approval of the users, as is 
shown in the repeat orders. All these and many others were shown in this 
interesting exhibit, and the condiment, jelly and preserve makers are finding 
that Langsenkamp can put efficiency into their production and improve their 
products. Mr. Langsenkamp was elected a director in the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association. I Conway and J. F. Lindley were there with Mr. 
Langsenkamp. 


Leonard Seed Co., Chicago—Have long been seedsmen to the canning in- 
dustry. They study the best interests of the canners; use their immense trial 
gardens in a constant effort to improve the seed strains for canners and the 
result is they give a service that is much appreciated and very widely made 
use of. The Leonard line of canners’ seeds covers every thing of the better 
kind. It was this firm, for instance, that brought out the narrow grain corn, 
and they are always right up to the minute with the best that is known 


We missed John C. Leonard and Mr. Smith, but the firm was well repre- 
sented by Edward S. Leonard, W. W. Hoilsington, A. W. Gardner and J. Allen 
Boom, their Eastern representative, located in Baltimore. 
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seeking the new industry-the composite can. 
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E. M. Lang Co. Portland, Me. 
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CAN TESTER 
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STEVENSON & CO., Inc. 601 s. carotine st. BALTIMORE 
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The McKenna Brass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Succeeded to the well known 
canning machinery firm of J. F. Haller Company, makers ot berry washers 
and other fruit handling machinery and now the brass company are con- 
tinuing the same line. This firm, together with the W. F. Kern Company, 
which makes the Kern lightning finisher for catsup and other such products 
wane up a combination exhibit that always attracts the preservers, condiment 
makers, etc. 


The Mengel Company, Louisville—Are makers of corrugated and solid 
fibre shipping containers, and claim a capacity of 4,000,000 boxes per month. 
They invited members to visit their big plant and not a few took advantage 
of the chance. They promise a new tapeless corner box, on which the patent 
has been applied for, and which will be released as soon as the “Judge” 
says so, is the way they put it. 

Mid-West Box Company, Chicago—Had on display samples of all their 
variety of corrugated and solid fibre containers—and, by the way—just why 
is it that a paper shipping case is a “‘container’’ and a wooden box in a 
“case” or “‘box’’?? Send the answer to this firm and the winner will re- 
ceive a fine bobwire bath tub. We note that one is made in a factory and 
the other in a mill. They had something new to show the visitor—a water- 
proof corrugated box, and Mr. H. N. Frisbie proved to anyone that it is 
water-proof and not damaged by soaking, much less bursted cans, or leaky 
ear roofs. They will send you one to test for yourself. 

Morgan Machi Co., Rochester, N. Y.—Had on display their box nail- 
ing machinery, used in any number of box making plants to produce the 
wood cases that carry the canned foods. 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio—Had their well known Morral Corn Husker 
at work, both double and single, and if anything they seem to do better 
work each year. And there is always a large number anxious to examine them 
and it is our guess they decided to install them. The Morral husker does is full 
share of the work in the industry each year, for it has the capacity, and the 
durability, and has proven its worth over many years. The Morral Brothers 
also make the Morral corn cutter, single or double cut; cern cooker fillers 
and a machines for the canner. Mr. W. W. and S. E. Morral were always 
on the job. 


McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill.—Had one of the big and attractive 
exhibits of the show, and we believe this is the first time this long established 
can making firm has made such an exhibit. They had in operation five or 
six different size automatically fed power presses, and they worked along 
smoothly and ceaselessly. It makes one’s head swim to hear the number of 
these presses they have in various can making establishments. The firm 
has been making can-making machinery for many years and know the game 
down to the bottom. Mr. Charles McDonald and J. C. Hines were on hand, 
together with a force of workers. Their booth held a quite constant crowd. 

McMeans & Tripp, Indianapolis, Ind.—This firm are designers of canning 
factories and have designed some of the finest plants in operation. The in- 
dustry has come to realize the value of specialists of this kind before build- 
ing a new plant or remodeling an old one. 

Nivison-Weiskopf Co., Cincinnati, Ohio—Is a mighty hard name to remem- 
ber and they are not dving much in the way of advertising, to make them- 
selves familiar in this industry. They are label printers, with a fine plant and 
big capacity, and some of their competitors say make very attractive prices. 
But you can’t tell that unless you get their prices. We missed their Western 
representatives, but here in the East they are represented by Louis Mueller, 
who has his office in Baltimore. 


O. & J. Machine Co., Worcester, Mass.—Showed in their booth a labelling 
machine that would handle No, 10 cans or any other odd size as slick as a 
whistle and do it as rapidly as one could wish. It is simple and get-at-able, 
and seems to be winning many friends. 

Owens Bottle Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio—Makers of glassware of every 
kind for the food or drink producer, had a big exhibit showing samples 
of all their goods. These are all machine made, using the famous Owens bottle 
making machine. If ever you have a chance to see one of these machines 
in operation do not miss it, for it is a sight worth seeing. 

J. M. Paver Company, Chicago—Never fail to score one on their less for- 
tunate brother brokers, by having a good booth in the Hall. Do we have 
to say again that this firm was one of the charter members of the Canning 
Machinery and Supply Association, with the nerve in those early days to 
stand the expense and put up a booth. That same kind of mettle has brought 
them to the top of the brokerage fraternity in Chicago. Mr. Paul W. Paver, 
R. N. Puetz, O. P. Jones, H. R. Procter and W. F. Matthews were on hand 
and kept busy. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y.—Had a fine exhibit this year. In 
addition to their well know line of Peerless corn huskers, Peerless exhaust 
and Peerless fillers, they showed their new whole grain or shoepeg corn cut- 
ter. This is a compact, finely working machine that cuts the grains from 
the cobs whole and clean. It is fed like the usual corn cutter, but has a dif- 
ferent motion. As might be supposed it attracted much attention. Another 
new machine is the Peerless Re-silker, a little device which fits in between 
the mixer and the filler, taking out any pieces of silk or cobs that may escape 
the first silking operation. One glance at it will show that it does the work, 
and there is no need of mentioning how much such work is needed. It is 
automatic and will handle the fastest line. Another useful little device is a 
trimmer for worm-eaten ears. We are speaking of corn, of course. This trims 
out the worm specks whether on the end of the ears or down the line of 
kernels, and in the simplest kind of'a way. President Sells determined to show 
something new in his big show, and he did it. 

Perfect Vacuum Canning Co., New York City—Presented an entirely new 
proposition to the convention. The machine is not new; it has been in use 
among the salmon canners for years, we believe. The vacuum sealing machine 
looks like a four-spindle seamer, and it is, but the cans pass into a vacuum 
chamber where any desired vacuum can be produced, and the cans are sealed 
under vacuum. In the growing importance of a good vacuum this answers its 
own question. 

Metal Package Corporation, New York City—-Had an attractive booth to 
entertain their friends, for this is the concern which succeeded the Boyle Can 
Company, and they fell heir to a very large circle of friends. They are now 
producing cans in big quantities and of the same high grade as made the orig- 
inal company famous. Mr. A. E. Bruns, president of the company, accom- 
panied by Carl Cooling, was there. 


Phelps Can Co., Baltimore—And if you will look at the most recent photo- 
graph of their plants, shown on the inside back cover of this issue, you will 
note at many other convenient points in this country—are coming very fast 
as a can supply source. Here is shown the result of the close personal at- 
tention of a man thoroughly familiar with can making—-Mr. Walter J. Phelps— 
to see that his customers are supplied the kind of can that best answers their 
purpose. And then to see that the supply of tin plates is constant and de- 
pendable; so he built one can factory right at the side of his tin plate mill. 
Their trade in milk cans is immense, and the general packers can line is 
rapidly catching up with it. Mr. Primrose was in charge of the booth. 
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J. 8. McAllister & Co., Louisville—Brokers of prominence, took advantage 
of their opportunity to make a big canned foods display, and to give the houses 
they represent in that territory a good send off. “Jack”? McAllister is a popu- 


lar ~ oie with a big lot of canners, and the booth always held a comfortable 
crowd. 


: Phoenix-Hermetic Co., Chicago—Gave occular demonstration of the long 
list of users of their famous caps. An examination of the foods, condiments 
and liquids using this original Phoenix closure shows some of the most fa- 
mous names in the country, and yet they could show but a few of their reg- 
ular users. There is probably not an item in this line of products that does 
not use the Phoenix cap, so popular is this style. 


_ A. W. Pinger, Milwaukee, Wis.—Had on exhibition some of the fine boxes 
this industrious gentleman furnishes many canners. Not content to wait for 
trade to come to him, he took his boxes to them, and the trade likes a good 
box and rewards him with much good business. 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind.—Had on display their fine little 
power clutch and speed regulator, so generally used in canning factories. 
Different machines require different speeds of operation and this little device 
makes it possible to use them on the main line of shaft without expensive 
alterations. Hence its popularity. 


J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y.—With genial ‘Charlie’ Guelf and 
Mr. Hedges in charge had a well appointed booth, between the two most 
frequented booths in the hall, the shrimp free lunch counter and the American 
Can booth. But this firm needs no counter attraction to keep it busy, its 
customers are legion. Rice’s seeds for canners is almost a creed. They do more 
to feed the world peas, corn and other foods than most firms, because they 
supply the seeds that grow the foods the canners can; and the canners know 
they are good seeds, if they are Rice’s seeds. They had them all on display, 
in neatly arranged pans. 


Rochester Folding Box Co., Rochester, N. Y.—With a nice line of corru- 
gated and fibre boxes were on hand to display their wares. ey are well 
located in New York State to take care of a wide circle of canners, and their 
Position is taken advantage of by many canners. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore—Contented themselves this year with a 
few of their headliners. They can supply about anything that any canner 
needs, and they manufacture most of their supplies and what machinery 
they do not make they represent as agents. The latest in this respect is the 
National tomato peeling machine, which is the machine described in these 
columns as operating last summer at the W. F. Assau Canning Co. plant in 
Baltimore, and which is a real automatic tomato peeler of large capacity. 
H. S. Miller seems to have cut the Gordion knot and solved this problem 
of successfully peeling tomatoes by machine. Naturally there is widespread in- 
terest in this latest addition to the labor-saving devices of the industry. 

Besides R. (‘‘Bob’’) A. Sindall and H. S. Miller there were Harry Stans- 
bury and a number of representatives present. 


Rogers Bros., Seed Co., Chicago—Have impressed upon the industry an 
age-old story and that is that blood will tell, and tell just as plainly in seeds as 
in mankind, or stock. They are growing and offering pedigree seed, and 
naturally they make high claims for it. The pea packers are finding it tc 
their advantage to get the thoroughbreds. 


Schaefer Mfg. Co., Berlin, Wis.—Is becoming better known as the Berlin 
Canning Machinery Company, taking the name from their home town, Berlin, 
Wis. They began by supplying milk canners with their particular machinery, 
but have branched out into general canning and are furnishing some useful 
and well built machines. Mr. Chapman of this firm assures us that they 
have done a big business with canners in his section, and the fact that Wis- 
consin pea canners are careful buyers is an endorsement of the machines they 
build. They make a fine process kettle, and a particularly fine crate, light but 
ane. built in an improved style. The list is a long one and worth looking 
into. 

Scharff-Koken Mfg. Co., St. Louis—Are budding out promisingly as mak- 
ers of corrugated and fibre shipping containers. The style of their package 
attracts the attention of the careful packer and is rapidly winning friends 
and customers. 


F. W. Schmidt, Pea Harvester Co., New Holstein, Wis.—Had on exhibi- 
bition some of their pea harvesting machinery. In fact, the machinery show 
without these farm implements would not seem complete as they have ex- 
hibited for years. 

Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash.—Had on exhibition their finely 
working double seamers and the canners stopped to see this machine that 1s 
making such a reputaition for itself. When the largest cannery in the world, 
located in the Hawaiian Islands, will equip with a battery of over twenty 
of these double seamers, the small, average and large canner realizes that 
it must be a good machine. Mr. Troyer, vice-president and general 
manager of the company, attended his first Convention and Mr. E. P. Bur- 
bank, his Eastern representative at Baltimore, was with him. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore—The well known label printers had 
a comfortably arranged booth and also a constant crowd. This firm sup- 
plies canners in almost every section of the country with fine labels and 
entire satisfaction. ‘“‘Young’’ Harry Kronau, senior, found this Convention 
right in the heart of his stamping ground and so everybody knew him and 
he knew everybody. Mr. Harry Doeller, of the firm, was present and H. 
Kronau, Jr. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore—Had on exhibition a small working model of 
their famous Colossus pea grader. This booth was the mecca of progressive 
pea canners after ‘‘Fred Stare’? had told the Pea Section how to economically 
pack peas. For the Colossus grader held a very prominent position in this 
talk and rightly so. If this firm does not ‘know peas” then nobody “knows 
beans,” and this machine is the ultimate of their experience. ‘‘Ned” Rife 
was always on the job. 


Southern Can Co., Baltimore—Always arrange their booth in a way that 
breath, warmeth and welcome—the true Southern hospitality sentiment. South- 
ern cans are keeping pace with this and gaining friends everywhere. 
“Southern service stands the strain,” about expresses the position of this firm 
and at the same time explains why its customers are steadily increasing. Mr. 
E. E. Gibbs, president of the company, was on hand to greet his friends and 
accompanied by a number of his popular representatives. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago—Did not have as large or ex- 
tensive an exhibit as usual, but had a very attractive one. The firm is grad- 
ually getting out the small working models which every exhibitor will ulti- 
mately have to come to, and they look very attractive and show the intend- 
ing buyer what the machine looks like and how it works. This leaves room 
for the new machines to hold the center of the stage. And this year the 
fillers and tomato scalder had that position. The firm was represented by 
L. A. Babcock, George Glass, Thomas Martin, George Bell and C. B. Gray. 


February 6, 1922. 


Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y.—Had a neatly arranged booth, with the 
convenience of their customers mainly in view. This house produces many 
red the finest lithographic labels used and the number of their customers is 
egion. 
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foods. 


standard 1s would discourage consumption shou!d be discontinued, that 
the slight loss involved in destroying unfit products would be more 


It was the sense of the meeting that canning foods below such 


than recouped 


erase in the greater demand encouraged by palatable and 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—Showed recording and tempera- 
ture controlling apparatus of every kind used by the canners. The Tagliabue 
thermometer and controllers are quite well known and kept right up to 
date. Mr. T. Dougherty, W. W. White, H. Jungerman and H. E. Keffel 
were n attendance, 

Taylor Instruments Co., Rochester, N. Y.—Arranged a booth that could 
not help but interest the progressive canner. The Taylor thermometer and 
temperature control fixtures are used in every section where canning is known. 
One table contained thermometers that held what we suppose are world’s 


records for length of service. One instrument, at least, we recall having been 
usd for thirty years and was still serviceable. Mr. Fred K. Taylor was 
present with a score of demonstrators. 

U. S. Bottlers Machinery Co., Chicago—Had on display machinery and sup- 
plies of particular interest to the preservers and condiment makers. As the 
National Preserve and Fruit Products Association met with the canners this 
year the exhibit attracted much attention. 

This house is headquarters for bottlers’ supplies of all kinds. 

U. 8S. Can Company, Cincinnati—The Virginia Can Company, R ke, Va. 
Both controlled by Mr. O. C. Hoffman and his partners, had an attractive 
booth and felt right at home among their Central Western and Southern 
friends. These firms have held themselves in the confidence of a very larger 
number of canners as they make a good can and take good care of their 
customers, 

U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, and elsewhere—Had a fine 
booth elegantly furnished with rugs and chairs and a long list waiting to take 
advantage of their hospitality. U.S. labels are known wherever canned foods 
are produced and are known for their quality and for the service and atten- 
tion which the house affords its customers. Their Western representative, 
T. E. Lester, was elected one of the directors of the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association. He bears his honors well. 

Va. Lumber and Box Co., Petersburg, Va.—Endeavored to show the visit- 
ing canners the advantages of a we!l made wooden box. They are in a sec- 
tion near to a constant supply of raw material and they feature this very 
properly as a consideration which users should take in buying boxes. 

Woldorf Paper Products Co., St. Paul, Minn.—Are makers of corrugated 
and solid fibre shipping containers. They had a good disp!ay, all the various 
boxes used by the industry. hey are a progressive house and one that 
takes care of its customers in good shape. f 

L. B. Warner, Inc., Canners Exchange Subscribers, Chicago—Were the 


only ones in the Hall or in Louisville, for that matter, that were giving money 
away. The subscribers—that is, those who place their insurance through this 
Exchange—found it very pleasant to call at this booth and learn what portion 
of the nearly $500,000 saved to the subscribers they were to get. You under- 
stand this comes back to them as a rebate on their insurance and amounted tu 
$6.50 per thousand on insurance carried. This is a yeary occurrence with 
the Exchange and we wonder why any canner fails to place his insurance 
through this Exchange. There were present L. B. Warner, C. R. Leland, 
D. L. Carton and C. N. Griswo!d. : 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va.—One of the first independent 
can making concerns in the business, but recently changed its name. They 


have immense facilities as they control not only their tinp!ate supply but clear 
back to the very ore. Mr. J. P. Wells is known to practically all canners and 
was there to greet his friends. 

idlar Co., Cleveland, Ohio—Are importers and grinders of spices and 
make a specialty of furnishing the canning and preserving industry with every- 
thing they need in this line. Their booth resembles a grocery store at first 
glance and proves an interesting spot in the immense variety of spices and 
other such condimental substances. If this house cannot furnish it you will 
have a hard time finding it. 2 
Woodruff & Sons, Milford, Conn.—Have been supplying the canners 
with seeds for many, many years and as they are regular exhibitors at these 
Conventions their booth is rarely without swarm of visitors. They show the 
whole line of canners’ seeds. : 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn.—Are also growers of canners’ seeds 
of all kinds. They too, have long been in the business and have made their 
reputation with this industry. They share the reputation of Connecticut 
grown seeds and cater to this heavy demand. 

Worcester Salt Co., New York City—Some years ago taught the canners 
that “it takes the best to make the best.” and that good salt was a more 
serious consideration than many canners supposed. So there are hundreds and 
hundreds of canneries in all sections of the country using Worcester salt every 
year. Mr. A. F. W. St. John is a strong factor in this matter, due to his 
popularity. 

Turner Bros. Co., Terre Haute, Ind.—Showed a full line of glass bottles, 
jars, ete., and a very attractive display. When the rush of the season comes 
on it is well to know just where supplies of this kind can be secured and 
this firm should be remembered. nes 

We have tried’ to set down and believe we have done so every exhibitor in 
the hall and if we have omitted any one it has not been done so intentionally, 
This furnishes a valuable list of reference during the coming year and should be 
carefully preserved. We warn you of this now because we know you will 
be writing in another month or so to ask about some things described above. 
Me mention this now merely as a hint in time. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Held in the Ball Room, Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
Friday Morning, January 20th, 1922, at 10:00 o’clock. 
Harry P. Strasbaugh, Chairman, 

CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH: The meeting wi'l please come to order. 
We will now receive the reports of the various committees. and the 
first I will call for is that of the Committe> on “Conference With 
Wholesale Grocers Association,” of which Mr. W. C. Leisch is Chairman. 

REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Your Conference Committee met with the Conference Committee 
of the National Wholesale Grocers Ass ciation Tuesday afternoon for 
the consideration of the matters of mutual interest. Considerable time 
Was gven to the widespread report that jobbers had united in 1921 
on a policy of not buying future canned foods. No evidence of such 
united action could he obtained. All present were convinced that no 
such ridiculous policy had been adopted. The restricted future buy- 
ing last season arose from financial distress, large stocks and depressed 
business conditions. Many concerns bought liberally and where no 
future orders were placed, it was entirely an individual matter. It was 
the general opinion that in many lines future buying for 1922 would be 
liberal and that the return to normal conditions would find a renewal 
of future buying on a large scale. 


All present condemned the canning and distribution of so-called 
“sub-standards” as a detriment to the increased consumption of canned 


products; that the mere fact that many inferior products 
might be fit to eat did not warrant their canning to the ultimate injury 
of the industry. 

Those present pledged themselves to aid all efforts to improve canned 
foods and prohibit the class of goods packed merely to be sold at a 
cheap } Trice. 

Your Committee, while not authorized to consider uniform contracts 
did have before it for consideration the contract just upproved by the 
Canners League of California and unanimously recommend for adoption 
by all canners of seasonable canned foods the principle of the delivery 
clause of said contract, which is as follows: 

“In case seller is unable to make full delivéry or to perform any 
or all of its obligations by reason of government commandeer requi- 
sition or reservation, strike, flood, fire, crop damage, failure of trans- 
portation facilities, or for any cause or condition beyond seller’s con- 
trol, seller shall pro rate remaining stocks. If seller shall deliver less 
than 7 per cent., buyer may require seller to produce certificate from 
Canners’ League of California justifying such delivery which certificate 
shall release seller from all further obligations on account of short 
delivery, If delivery is not so justified Canners’ League of California 
shall assess damages and seller agrees to pay same.” 

_ This agreement gives ample protection to buyers when the good 
faith of the canner can be established or when lacking in good faith, 


rrovides a proper remedy for recovery of damages sustained. This 
should be the policy of all canners and meet the approval of state and 
district organizations, as by the terms of this agreement any short 
delivery must be justify by conditions beyond the control of the seller 
and when not so justified it is only fair and proper that the canner 
be 

n Wednesday your Committee met with the Conference Committee 
of the National Chain Store Grocers Association and many of the same 
subjects were considered. The condemnation of sub-standards or un- 
palatable canned foods was approved. The question of flat swell al- 
lowance was shown to be unfair and apractical: the same allowance 
on all kinds of canned foods is placing a burden on some comodity 
at the expense of others. That a flat allowance would encourage care- 
lessness in shipping which wou'd result in added freight, and handling 
charges and ultimately in largely increased claims for swells. 

The delivery clause of the Canners League of California was also 
considered and again all present expressed themselves favorably with 
regard to the policy therein outlined as affording full protection to bo 
buyer and seller when reinforced by competent and efficient organizations 
when individual responsibility was questioned. 

We report a much improved trade condition and a willingness on 
the part of all to co-operate fairly in the establishment of better re- 
lations between producer and distributor. 

W. C. LEITSCH, Chairman, 


© 
Accepted. ‘onference Committee. 


_ CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH: We will now hear the report of the Com- 
pga on “Classification of Accounts,” of which Mr. William Silver is Chair- 

ae Report of Cost Accounting Committee. 

While it has not heen deemed necessary to call together your Cost Ac- 
— Committee — —_ — vet we wish to take this oppor- 
unity to impress upon a anners the great need of giving the mos 
heed at. this time to the auestion of Cost. 
__. During the War demand was such that even with high costs we had 
little trouble in disposing of our products, but with that condition behind 
us and with the Industrial world torn by many conflicting passions, at home 
and abroad, it is only the man who can produce on the most economical 
basis who can have any hope of finding a profitable market for his goods. 

This will increase all the more as we progress along the road to normal 
conditions and it behooves us all to watch every step of the way lest we 
slip and fall. 

_The Canner is naturally an optimist, his calling makes him such, but no 
business that does not count every penny of the Cost can render that degree 
of service which the age demands as the price of genuine success. 

Let us get as far removed from the speculative as the nature of our busi- 
ness will permit and counting the cost every step of the way. 

_ Besides all this. our business is food production let us build upon the 
solid rock of prudence, and our natural position as such demands the best 
for the least amount of money. 

- The world has no use for the man who profiteers on the necessities of 
ife. 
Let us add solidity and dignity to the business in which fortune has cast 
our lots, by rendering the very best possible service at the least possible cost. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM SILVER, Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH: We will now have the report of the Com- 
mittee of Scientific Research, which will be presented by Mr. Henry Burden. 

(As we go to press we are without the very important report. We will 
give it next week.—Editor.) 

Your Conference Committee, appointed in re’ation to the orzanization 
of the Canned Foods Unit in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

to present herewith, as its report, a letter addressed to the Committze 
by Dr. B. R. Hart, Special Agent in Canned Foods, Foodstuffs Division of 
the Department of Commerce: 

“‘Necessari'v, the greater vart of the past two months has been taken 
up getting the Canned Foods Unit organized and on a working basi3, end 
in becoming familiar with the way of doing business here. This has con- 
sisted of getting familiar with the files of various divisions, finding what 
they contain of interest to us, and making provision with the various divi- 
sions to keep us suvvlied with this data. 

Arrangements have been completed to send out to all trade papers and 
and to a very large list of canners who are on the Exporter:’ [ndex, a 
mimeographed statement every month of the export of canned foods as 
listed in Statistical Classification (copy enclosed). Vegetables canned are 
now subdivided into Asparagus, Beans, Corn, Peaz. Soup, Tomatoes. others, 
and fruits canned into Cherrie3, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Pineapples,and others. 

This data will show the exports hy countries. and we have arranzcd to 
send out data every month on the following: Canned fruits, canned vege- 
etables, canned salmon, canned sauces, canned meats, canned milk. This will 
not add materially to the work of the Unit as this data is prepared in the 
Division of Statistics and I prepared the lists and made a fw sucgestions 
regarding the classification. I have arranged to put all trade journals an 
those lists, assuring a very general distribution of our informacion. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Naughten of the Distribution Division. I 
have been furnished a complete card index of all firms in the United States 


on the Exporters’ Index, and the index is subdivided along commodity lines. 
This means if I find a consular report of interest, or want to prepare au 
article on any subject, I make up one copy. and notify him what “‘list’’ to use, 
and the report is mimeographed and goes immediately to a'l on the list. The. 
number of names on the list is not limited in any way. This assures im- 
portant information and a wide and immediate distribution among those 
interested. 

The Division of Commercial Law and Transportation have kindly con- 
sented to give me any information needed along their lines. 

Through the Research Division, T have arranzed to get all clippings 
on canned foods that come to their notice in publications other than trade 
papers. 

Working out a file system to take care of ovr correspondence and data. 

We have worked out with the help ef the National Canners Associaticn 
a method of calling attention of the canners to the necessity of getting listed 
on the Exporters’ Index, which ‘s nezessary tv get confidential information 
furnished by consuls an wthers. : 

During the vast. two months we have answered a great many specific 
inquiries that are directed either to the Canned Foods Unit or to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and a great, manv are sent to us by 


other government departments or bureaus. Many of these require a careful 
— and can only be answered after a study sometimes made in several 
ivisions. 

We are getting together the data cn Food Laws, Tariffs, Custom Regulations, 
etc., of all foreign countries, using the data already in some of the divisions 
zs well as data from other government bureaus. This willl be gotten into 
shape as fast as stenographic help can be secured. We have already made 
some progress with this. hut most of it IT have to translate. 

In view of the many inauires from abroad for various lists, we have 
made a list of manufacturers, such as milk canners, dry milk manufacturers, 
dried fruit packers, ete., for distribution. We have several times sent the 
entire list on the Exporters’ Index. 

We have edited and published in Commerce Reports many trade op- 
portunities and are preparing a system now, in connection with the Dis- 
tribution Division, to send these directly to canners that might be interested. 

I am preparing a complete list vf all trade organizations interested 
in canned foods, as well as all trade publications, in order to furnish them 
with our information. Special consular reports are all carefully read, and 
if any are of interest, are written up for Commerce Reports or are turned 
ever to trade Journals or trade organizations. 

At the invitation of the New York Canners Association, I attended 
their annual meeting and addressed them on the work of the Canned Foods 
Unit, and the Bureau has authorized me to attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Canners Association at Louisville, and also the convention of the 
National Jam and Preserves Association at Louisville. 

The chief of the Canned Foods Unit has been acting in charge of the 
Foodstuffs Division in Mr. Montgomery’s absence, and has been appointed on 
a committee to work between the Commodity Division and the Geographic 
Divisions relative to all questionnaires, etc. 

We propose (1) to complete as rapidly as possibly the file on tariffs, 
custom house. regulations, food laws, etc., and to send this out to the canners 
and trade papers, and then supply them with changes in this data when it 
comes to our notice in order to keep it up to date. 


(2) To make a careful study of all data relating to the importation 
of canned foods in all important countries with the idea of ascertaining 
which are discriminating against American products. 

(3) To make a study and express results on charts of the world pro- 
duction, consumption, imports and exports of canned foods by commodities. 
It is hoped to take this back to 1910 to date. It is hoped that this will 
give some data as to which countries are exporters or importers and sug- 
gest markets. 

(4) To make a study of the various markets of the world, with the idea 
of being able to give the canning industry those often insignificant facts that 
make the difference between success and failure. 

(5) To build up a more useful and more comprehensive understanding 
between the canners and the Department of Commerce. The answer to this 
is the proper kind of a husiness answer to requests for information. 

(6) To work out a better method of bringing to the attention of the 
industry, the various and many trade opportunities and consular reports now 
sent in by our field force and consuls and which represent very little to the 
canner at present. 

(7) To prepare a bulletin on American canned foods for distribution 
by consuls, commercial attaches and trade commissioners in foreign countries. 

(8) At Mr. Hoover’s special request to prepare monthly a statement of 
domestic business, to be published in conjunction with the Bureau of the 
Consus with their monthly figures. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) c. H. BENTLEY, 
Chairman, Conference Committee 
National Canners Association 


Accepted. 

CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH: The next will be the committee “Advisory 
To The Department of Commerce,’”’ which will be presented by Mr. Bentley. 

MR. ELWELL: This report brings out rather clearly the large amount 
of work done by the laboratory covering a long period of years. Much of 
it is very valuable to us, but it has not as yet, as I understand it, been 
indexed so that it can be definitely referred to. Some of the work of the 
laboratory has appeared in the trade papers but they have not been of the 
same size that they could be quickly filed, for reference. The time has 
arrived when it seems to me that this valuable work should be codified. and 
indexed, and the index should be sent to members of the Association so 
that they can readily refer to it. Reports which have come out two or 
three years ago are put away in theifiles, and it means a long search in order 
to find them. If we had an index of all these valuable reports giving the 
number of the bulletin and all that where they could be found, they could 
be kept right in the office and it would be a great help to all members of 
the Association. 

CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH: The Secretary will endeavor to comply 
with your request. H 

With regard to the readjustment plan of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, one of, the most important elements of that plan is the research 
work. I think this Association should again accord to Mr, Burden a vote of 
thanks for his efforts in research work. We have, of! course, a small at- 
tendance here this morning, but this report will be published in the trade 
papers and willl be given publicity, and will be read by a great number of 
canners, and I am sure that you will agree with me that this report should 
be accepted and especially that a vote of\thanks should be accorded Mr. 
Burden for his indefatiguable assistance in this great work. 

MR. L, A. SEARS. I move that! the report be accepted and that Mr. 
Burden be accorded a hearty vote of thanks of this Association. 

Whereupon everybody rose amid applause.) 

CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH: We will now have the report on Legis- 
lation, by Mr. D, H.. Stevenson. 
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REPORT OF THE LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 

Your Committee on Legislation has not had a particularly active, year, 
a are one or two important subjects that it has been called upon to 
andle. . 

A conference of the various interests was called at) Washington—both 
manufacturers and distributors—in opposition to the Haugen Bill. The Na- 
tional Canners Association was invited to attend this conference, and your 
Chairman together with Assistant Secretary Frank M. Shook attend to 
represent, the Association. It was clearly shown at this discussion that the 
Haugen Bill, if it became a law, would work a serious injury to the bottle 
manufacturers, packers of spices and baking powders. This meeting passed 
a resolution in opposition to the Bill, byt your Chairman and Mr. Shook 
felt it inadvisable to vote on this resolution for the reason that our Asso- 
ciation could not afford to take a position that might be construed as being 
in opposition to any legislation regarding the fill of cans. There would 
— to be no objection to the proposed Bill provided due tolerances are 
made. 

A serious hazard has seemed to surround the purchase of Canners seed. 
The disastrous experience suffered by canners in recent years from invol- 
untary use of seed stocks of Peas, Beans, Beets, Corn and other crops untrue 
to name or lacking purity and uniformity of type or unsuitable for seed 
for others reasons, has emphasized the need for relief and protection in the 
purchase of seed, 

After considerable study of the questions involved the matter was re- 
ferred to your Legislative Committee for further investigation and report. 
Your Committee during the past year has given the seed question careful 
study; it has conferred with the officials of the United States Department of 
Agriculture; it has asked for and received constant co-operation from the 
Bureau of Raw Products Research of the National Canners Association ; 
conferences have been held with seedsmen, with officials having to do with 
administration of seed laws of the various states and with representatives 
of leading agricultural organizations. Out of the information so collected, 
there has been developed a preliminary draft of a proposed Federal statute 
to be known as the FEDERAL SEED REGISTRATION ACT. The purpose 
of this law is to give the Canner and other purchasers of seed the protection 
now lacking as to the quality and trueness to type of the seed purchased. 
This is provided through permissive registration of stock seeds with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agrisulture is 
given authority, ‘‘to determine the varietal purity, quality, and trueness to 
name of vegetable seeds offered for sale in the open markets of the United 
States, and to publish the results of such findings together with the names 
of the persons or firms offering such seed for sale.” He is also authorized, 
“To fix, establish, and promulgate standards for the varietal purity and 
will insure the quality of the seed stocks which are accepted for regis- 
nated as a registered seed stock.” 

Under the provisions of such a law, the buyer may require Federal Reg- 
istration as a prerequisite to purchasing. The Government is clothed with 
ample authority to make such tests, field inspections and requirements as 
pone insure the quality of the seed stocks whoch are accepted for regis- 
tration. 

Your committee recommends that the Association endorse the principle of 
the proposed Federal Seed Registration Act and that the Committee be author- 
ized to endeavor to secure the passage of such a law by the Congress of the 


United States. 
D. H. 


Accepted. 

CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH: We will now hear the report of the Com- 
mittee of “‘Foreign Trade,” by Mr. Bentley, of San Francisco. 

Your foreign Trade Committee herewith presents its report of activities 
for the year 1921. 

In view of the reduced buying power of the people in most foreign 
countries, and in view of the unfavorable conditions of exchange, it is but 
natural that exports of canned foods from this country should have fallen 
off materially as they have done during the past year, but your Committee 
has been active in meeting specific problems which have arisen, and has 
also continued earlier efforts in the laying of foundations for a larger 
development of trade when conditions become normal. 

Among the more important specific problems were difficulties arising in 
Canada in the interpretation of their Tax Regulations which led to a double 
taxation on canned foods and other products going from this Country. Your 
Committee was active in securing the attention of the proper agencies of 
our own Government and that of Canada, and was helpful in having this 
difficulty removed. 

Discriminatory duties in France, against Hawaiian Pineapple, have been 
removed. An effort is now being made to secure reconsideration ‘of the 
present regulations which lay a discriminatory duty against canned Salmon 
coming from this Country as compared with the duties laid upon canned 
Salmon coming from other countries. 

Other problems of a minor nature, relating to Custom House regulations, 
Trade-Mark Infringements and things of that kind, have been taken up with 
the proper agencies of our own Government, not merely with a view of cor- 
recting these particular troubles, but making them less likely to occur in 
the future. 

At the suggestion of your Committee a conference was held with Dr. 
Julius Klein, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and D tie C ce, at- 
tended by members of our Foreign Trade Committee accompanied by our 
President, Mr. Strasbaugh, Mr. Gorrell and Mr. Heinl, of the National Can- 
ners Association. At this conference a program was presented for the con- 
sideration of the Bureau and Domestic Commerce which has led to the creation 
of a Conference Committee within the Industry and the organization of 2 
Canned Foods Unit in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce under 
the direction of Dr. B. R. Hart. The report of this Conference Committee 
for its operations up to date, will be filed separately. 

One of the principal activities of the Committee during the year last 
past has been in connection with the pending Tariff Bill. The various branches 
of the Industry were represented at the hearing of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee held in January, 1920, and extending into February. Each of them 
presented their peculiar problems, and, in a general way, it was stated that 
protective duties were sought, not merely to offset the cheaper cost of pro- 
duction in various foreign countries which sought to export canned foods 
to this country, but rather as the means of establishing a trading basis so 
that we might have something to trade with in negotiating reduced tariffs in 
many foreign countries. On behalf of the Canning Industry varous_ briefs 
were filed, and, among other things, trading clauses were sought in the 
pending tariff bill. We are particularly interested in Section 303 of the 
Special Provisions which authorizes the President to reduce tariffs 20 per . 
cent., in consideration of similar reductions secured from other foreign 
countries. Section 302 of the Special Provisions makes it the power and the 
duty of the President to raise tariffs in this country on goods coming from 
a foreign country when such foreign country levies a higher tariff on like 
or similar products. 

- For fear that the Treasury Department might interpret this expression 
“like or similar products” too narrowly, after very careful investigation with 
various departments of the Government we have asked the Senate Finance 
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CONVENTION LESSONS 


One of the outstanding lessons of the Canning Machinery and Supply 
Association Convention is t the i increasing effort being made to meet the de- 
mand for that standard of sanitary cleanliness which so greatly assists the can- 
ner in the production of high quality canned foods. 


Visitors to the Wyandotte Booth, users as well as others seeking informa- 
tion proved not only the keen interest in the solution of this problem, but also 
an acknowledgement that the use of 


Wwrandollé 


Cleaner and Cleanser’ 


tation je is recognized as the safe, dependable and econo- 
ircie 


mical method of insuring these profitable results to 
the Canner. 


An order on your supply house will secure 
these results in your plant or the trial costs you 
nothing. 


Package IT CLEANS CLEAN. — 
The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Manufacturers Wyandotte, Mich. 


No valves to wear out and leak brine on the 
floor. 

Will not waste brine. 

Fills absolutely accurate. 

Has positive can feed. 

Does not cut Peas. 

Guaranteed capacity up to 120 cans per minute. 
No Cams. No Levers. 

Has no RUBBERS to catch cans after they 
become worn. 

Only Filler for BAKED BEANS. 


Has separate measure and separate saucer. If 

measure fails to drop part or all the quantity of 

beans the can will show slack to inspector. 
MODEL MADE FOR No. 1, 2, 3 & 10 CANS 


CANNED FOODS WEEK 
MARCH 1--8, 1922 
DON’T FORGET THE DATE 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY | new 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 


Ayars “NEW PERFECTION” Pea:and Bean FILLER — 
a 
BAL: 
A 
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Committee to secure an amendment of this expression to read “products of 
similar character, or purpose, or use,”’ the point being that for example the 
Canning Industry knows of no particular reason why France should be able 
to export canned sardines and canned peas to this country on a lower rate 
of duty than France exacts on canned vegetables or canned fish shipped from 
this country to France? It is believed that this provision would be very 
helpful to the Industry because it would not require ratification by Congress 
and would be automatically applied on suitable representation of the facts 
being made from the Industry or from other sources. If the bill is finally 
passed with this provision, we regard it as one of the most constructive 
Pieces of tariff legislation that has been undertaken in the history of this 
Country so far as the development of foreign trade is concerned. 

Ordinary reciprocity treaties are always open to criticism because the 
general impression is that one industry has to be sacrificed to please another, 
but in this case the matter would be held within given industries, and it is 
significant that this clause could be brought into play in connection with 
goods from Norway, Belgium, Holland, France, Spain, Portygal, Italy, Japan, 
Australia, Mexico, Canada and other countries. In this period when foreign 
countries are changing their tariff conditions so rapidly, it is obvious that 
some administrative freedom must be given to our tariff bill if it is going 
to be made effective. 

Another provision in th etariff bill clears up an inadequate provision 
with respect to countervailing duties, and hereafter subsidized goods entering 
this country can be met with an increased duty to offset, the bounty or sub- 
sidy granted by the foreign governments, provided Section 306 of the Special 
Provisions of the pending Tariff bill be passed. 

ost of the members of the National Canners Association are not directly 


concerned in the exportation of their products but surely must realize that 
the more that these products are exported the better markets they will have 
for their own production within the United States, so it is respectfully 
urged that the members, generally, take an_ interest in the pending tarift 
bill and especially urge their representatives in Congress to favor the Special 
Provisions, 

In filing this report, the Committee desires to express its appreciation 
of the sympathy and support received from the President, from the Sec- 
retary and from the general staff of the National Canners Association. In 


the face of the chaotic conditions in foreign markets, it has been impossible 
to show substantial progress in the actual development of sales, but the Com- 
mittee is encouraged to believe that foundations are being laid for business 
of serious importance in the years to _ 
Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Cc. H. BENTLEY 
Chairman of Foreign Trade 
National Canners Association. 

Accepted. 

CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH: The motion has been made and seconded 
that we accord Mr. Bentley a rising vote of thanks. All those in favor 
will rise. 

(Whereupon everybody rose.) 

I think you will agree with me, ladies and gentlemen, that your President 
did not make a mistake in picking Mr. Charles G. Summers for Chairman of 
the Traffic Committee for the past year. We will be glad to hear from him. 

REPORT OF TRAFFIC COMMITTEE. 

At this time your Traffic Committee is gathering data to be used by 
Judge J. Harry Covington in preparing a protest to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the present extremely high freight rates on Canned 
Foods—the Canners believing these high freight rates so increase the cost 
cf Canned Foods to the Consumer as to considerably reduce their consump- 
tion. 

In the present General Investigation of Freight Rates the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has set February 15th,’ for receiving protests against 
present freight rates on Canned Foods and similar products, including Pre- 
serves, Jams, Jellies, Fruit Butters, Mince Meat, etc. By our protest the 
Canners make a matter of record that our industry is sediously affected, 
our distribution restricted and the consumption of Canned Foods greatly 
reduced by high freight rates. 

To the consumer the freight cost of Canned Foods has increased at 
least ninety per cent., due to increased freight on the finished goods alone. 
The inereased freight on Canners Raw Material also increases the cost of 
Canned Foods. One of the largest Eastern Canners, states the increases in 
freight rates generally which we have had of 25 per cent., and later of an 
average of 33 1-3 per cent (on 125 per cent.) results in the freight cost of 
Canned Foods to the Retail Grocer now being 215 per cent as against 100 per 
cent prior to the first advance of 25 per cent. 

The National Canners Association are indebted to Mr. L. F. 
former member of the Traffic Committee, Mr. S. S. 
of The Carnation Milk Products Co., and Mr. G. Stewart Henderson, Traffic 
Manager of The Canned Goods Exchange of Baltimore for work done in 
regard to Traffic Matters generally and particularly for the work they are 
now doing in gathering data to be used by Judge Covington in preparing 
protest of the National Canners Association. It gives me pleasure to state 
that the National Wholesale Grocers Association and the Southern Wholesale 
Grocers Association have had representatives attend a recent meeting of 
your Traffic Committee and they are assisting us in every possible way. Your 
Traffic Committee will work with the National Food Packers Traffic Com- 
mittee, representing manufacturers of Catsup, Preserves, Jellies, etc., in an 
effort to secure reduced freight rates. 

We hope, as result of protest we will make on February 15th, 1922, to 
secure a general percentage reducing in freight rates on all canned foods. 
Such a reduction, even if small, will help our industry. 

Your Traffic Committee believes the Food Canners are entitled to the 
same freight classification on their products as are now enjoyed by the Pack- 
ing Houses, Syrup Canners and Breakfast Food Manufacturers. Their products 
ship on Commodity Classification. As all foods can, to a greater or — 
extent, be substituted for other foods your Traffic C ittee cc 
Canners products are being discriminated against through substitute Ba 
shipping at lower freight rates and we recommend that an effort be made 
to' secure Commodity Classification "= for the Canners products. 


Berry, a 
DePass, Traffic Manager 


ittee 
. Summers, Jr., Chairman 
Accepted 


CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH: We will next have the report of the Com- 
mittee on Tin Plate. This is a new committee appointed during the past 
year and we will he very glad to hear from Dr. E)~ell. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TIN PLATE 

At a meeting of the directors of the National Canners Association held 
in Chicago June 22nd and 28rd, 1921, a committee of five was appointed to 
study the problem of developing standards for tin plate used in manufactur- 
ing the various sizes of cans used by the packers of | es products in hermet- 
sealed containers. This of 

E. Elwell, of & 1 Co., F. A. 
the Torch Packing Co.; E. F. Tres, or the Hoopeston Canning Co. ; 
Walter Page, of. 
Libby and now with the Carnation Milk Products Co., of Chicago. 


H. Cobb, of the New York Canners, Inc. ; 
McNeil & 
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The full membership of the committee was not present at the first meeting 
and the question were therefore informally discussed by the members pres- 
ent with the understanding that each would take up a certain part of the 
work and come prepared to assist in developing a definite program at the 
next meeting of the committee. 

During the meeting of the directors of the National Canners Associa- 


’ tion held in Chicago on July 15th, the situation was thoroughly discussed at 


a formal meeting of the committee at which all members were present with 
the exception of Mr. Page, who, however, was represented by Dr. Menges, of 
Libby, McNeil & Libby. 

As the relative en a of different weights of tin coating on canned food 
containers had been pretty thoroughly determined by the investigation made 
in 1915, the results of which indicate that tin coating and its relative thick- 


ness is not the whole and perhaps not the most important factor in determining 
the quality of tin plate desirable for use in making packers cans, the dis- 
cussion at this meeting was confined to the following points, namely: 

Quality of iron ore used in making base plate. 

Preparation of the steel for bas plates including the elimination of harm- 
ful ingredients. 

Method of making plates either Bessemer or Open Hearth. 

Proper method of cleaning and preparing plate for reception of tin coat~- 
ing, including kind of acids, oil, etc., used in this. process. 

— method of application of tin coating and average amount of tin 
per plate, 

Kind of material to be used in cleaning tin plate. 

Complete elimination of imperfect or waster plate in the tin plate mills 
through proper inspection and sorting under favorable conditions as to light, 
facilities, etc. 

Gauge of tin plate for each size of packer’s cans. 

The adoption of a definite term or terms such, for instance, as “Canners 
Standard Plate’ to be used in commercial transactions or embodied in contracts, 
and to mean when so used, plate of a quality equal to and prepared in 
accordance with standard practises determined by the association in co- 
operation with the United States Bureau of Standards.” 

The original plan contemplated seeking the assistance of the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Commerce at once, but this action was de- 
ferred as the result of the advice of Dr. Bigelow, who stated that the com- 
mittee would be in a better position to secure the assistance of the Bureau 
after a report, which was in process of preparation, covering the work done 
by Dr. Fitzgerald on black discoloration in corn and certain other work 
done by the laboatory, was completed and issued. 

ince this meeting there has been an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the chairman and members of the committee, and also ween the 
Chairman, President Strasbaugh and Dr. Bigelow with the result that a cir- 
cular was sent out to the members of the association under date of Septem- 

10th, requesting information relative fo the experience of packers during 
the years 1919 and 1920. the object of which was to confirm or refute the 
many rumors to the effect that losses sustained during these years were 
materially larger than usually experienced by canners. The tabulation of these 
replies revealed the fact that more than 61 per cent. of the packers report- 
ing had suffered extraordinary losses during the years 1919 and 1920. Some 
of these reports are emphatic in attributing the losses to inferior quality 
of cans received during these two years. 


Classification of Losses 1919 1920 
The losses as reported are tabulated below. 
From sealing leaks, flippers, etr. . 140,505.07 173,089.00 
Black discoloration ............. 63,359.00 115,450.00 
From rust, brittle tin, and misc............... 22,117.50 46.092.50 


If the estimates furnished in the more than 300 "replies received to the 
circular are indicative of conditions in the industry as a whole throughout 
the years 1919 and 1920, it would appear that rumors to the effect that 
losses during these years amounted to more than $2.000,000 each are justified. 

On the 14th of September the Chairman attended a conference of chem- 
ists and metallurgists held at the Chemists Club in New York at the invita- 
tion of Dr. Bigelow, Chief Chemist of the Association. A full day was devoted 
to this conference, many of the members of which were also members of the 
original committee that investigated the relative value of different weights of 
tin coating on canned food containers. 

It seemed to be admitted by those present that before the investigation 
begun in 1915 it was believed that the difficulties mentioned were due to in- 
sufficient weight of coating on the plate, but this work demonstrated that it 
would be necessary to extend the investigation to the character’and quality 
of the steel base plate used in making tin plate. It was arranged at this 
meeting that certain work would be done by a competent technician, possibly 
Dr. Gillett of the United States Bureau of Mines, with this object in view. 

One line of investigation urged by the committee is the use of the x-ray 
for determining quality of base plate. A considerable number of x-ray pic- 
tures of different grades or makes of tin plate were obtained and exhibited 
at the meeting at the Chemists Club above referred to. These pictures seemed 
to indicate that some samples of tin plate furnished a very irregular resist- 
ance to the rays with a resulting cloudy picture, whereas certain other plates, 
especially Open Hearth steel plates, gave a more uniform picture. 

Subsequent to the taking of these pictures it was learned that a manu- 
facturer of x-ray machines had learned in the course of attempts to develop 
sereens of thin plates of copper, that some of the copper plates were very 
unsatisfactory because they contained microscopic porosities, even though the 
plate used was much thinner than that ordinarily used in making No. 2 stan- 
dard packers cans. These porosities in copper plate were finally eliminated 
by combining Boron with the copper. This combination of Boron and 
copper permits of rolling a very thin copper plate of absolutely uniform tex- 
ture, free from sponginess or porosities and therefore suitable as a screen 
in x-ray work. It is thought that this finding relative to porosities in copper 
plate may possibly be a straw suggesting a line of inquiry as to the texture 
or homogenity of steel plate and that if it is found that some of the 
steel plate used for making tin plae contains spongy areas, this might prove to 
be an important factor in the occurrence of perforations, which are known 
to develop with such irregularity as to be very baffling. An irregular occur- 
rence of porosities throughout steel plate used in making tin plate for cans 
would help to explain this. This line of inquiry has been suggested to Dr. Bige- 
low with the request that he in turn extend the suggestion to Dr. Gillett of 
the Bureau of Mines with a view of securing competent technical consideration 
of this phase of the question. 

It should be stated that this committee has had the constant and cordial 
co-operation of Dr. Bigelow in connection with its. efforts and that as a result 
of this somewhat close relationship it seems evident to this committee that 
the laboratory of the association has on the whole accomplished a vast amount 
of good work and that for various reasons the invididual members of the asso- 
ciation have not been fully advised of the work of the laboratory and have 
no adequate idea of the complexities of the problems that are submitted to 
the laboratory for solution. These problems involve a knowledge not only of 
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chemistry as generally understood, but also of special branches of chem- 
istry inciuding metallurgy and bacteriology, two distinct specialties. It has 
become evident to this committee that to accomplish the work assigned to 
it the services of an expert metallurgist will be necessary, but the committee 
refrains from recommending the employment of the services of such an expert 
by the association until such time as the line of effort to be pursued has be- 
come more clearly defined. In the meantime the Association is fortunate in 
securing the co-operation of metailurgists in the Government service and in 
the service of large corporations through the good office and friendship of Dr. 
la who has a wide acquaintance with competent technicians of this 
class. 

While the committee is aware that the goal which it seeks cannot be 
reached within a few weeks or a few months, it feels justified in continuing its 
efforts because of the present unsatisfactory conditions bearing upon definitions 
in contracts for cans. As the result of changes in the industry in type of 
can used it has come about that the contracts between canners and can mak- 
ers are based almost entirely upon specifications drawn up by the can maker 
which naturally tend to a one-sided contract. Practically all of these con- 
tracts are based upon cans made of ‘“‘Coke Plate’ which is nothing more than 
a trade term meaning ordinary commercial plate. As, however, this is a plate 
manufacturer’s term the quality of plate furnished under it can be varied 
from year to year and even from month to month, not only as to quality, 
but as to gauge in different sizes of cans, character of annealing and 
amount of tin used per base box. This variabiiity deprives the canner of ade- 
quate protection under his contract and it is with a view to developing 
more definite standards and a term covering these standards that may be 
used in contracts that your committee feels justified in continuing its efforts. 

Respectfully submitted, 


W. E. Elwell, F. A. Torsch, E. F, Trego, A. H. Cobb, Walter Page, 
Committee. 


Accepted. 

CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH: The next report is that on Liquidation, by 
Mr. Ogden S. Sells. He is not present, but his report will be filed and 
will appear in the trade papers. 

(Up to time of going to press this report had not arrived; so it will 
apear later.—Editor.) 

CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH: The next report is on the “Conservation 
of Food Products,” and we will be glad to hear from Mr, C. H. Sears. This 
also is a very important work, and a very important report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION OF FOOD PRODUCTS 


At the outset I wish to recommend the change of the name of this com- 
mittee to “Committee on Raw Products Research.” 

It may readily be maintained that the uppermost problem before the can- 
ners today is that of market conditions and distribution. It may well be 
argued, also, that pians and policies involving the proper financing of the 
industry are of great importance at this time. However, the problem of 
raw products has been one of the most constant and is today one of the 
most pressing problems connected with the industry. This subject involves 
not only yields, and, therefore, the volume of the output but it involves 
the quality and the edibility as weil as the paiatability of the output. Both 
these considerations have a direct bearing upon the ultimate consumption of 
canned foods. 

This query naturally follows, therefore: Is is possible for scientific agri- 
culture to be brought to bear upon our industry in such a way that produc- 
tion may be cheapened, the quality improved, consumption stimulated and 
thereby make it possible for a larger volume of our output to enter more will- 
ing channels of trade. = 

Many of us know and appreciate that we have problems (and many of 
them), affecting the raw products which we are using and yet I boldly hazard 
the assertion that many of us are adversely affected and hampered and em- 
barassed by agricultural problems which we have yet failed to recognize. 
It may not be out of place to ask: Have you a remedy for each and every 
problem limiting the volume of the quality of raw material? And have you 


been able to apply these remedies to your entire satisfaction? Are you satis- - 


fied with your seed supply? Are you satisfied that the sources from which 
you receive this seed are the best, and that the strains of seed which you are 
using are conducive to the best quality and the highest yield? 

Your committee feels that perhaps the canners of the country are sleep- 
ing on their opportunities; that they have lived with and endured so long 
the various handicaps affecting our raw products that they have become in- 
different to their importance. . 

“Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
That to he hated needs but. to he seen: 
But seen too oft’, familiar with its face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

Sweet corn is one of the most important items in the list of food prod- 
ucts and some of us may feel that we have reached the pinnacle of produc- 
tion and of nation wide consumption and that there is little more to be de- 
sired. Facts available, however, would indicate that this is far from the 
truth, Permit me to inquire as to the source of your seed supply, whether 
local grown or whether grown in some far distant section. Do you know 
which strain will produce the greater yield, whether the local grown or the’ 
foreign grown? 

Do = know how much your yields are affected by corn diseases? Do 
you know there are corn diseases? You may have observed some affection in 
your sweet corn, but do you know about Fusarium? Do you know about the 
mold, Diplodia? Do you know whether there is one disease effecting sweet 
corn or twenty? Do you know the sources of these diseases? Do you know 
how to combat these diseases? Indiana reports an experiment on sweet corn 
which shows one ton per acre from diseased seed and 2.3 tons per acre from 
disease free seed under identical soil and climatic conditions. This is an in- 
crease in yield of 130 per cent. Do you know how much your factory costs are 
increased in canning corn infected with plant diseases and in the preparation 
of this corn for the can? 

Referring again to the strain of corn which you as an individual canner 
may be using, what about the starch content of your corn? Is it more or less 
than it should be to give you the proper yield and the desired quality? What 
about the sugar content of your corn? Is it all that you would desire? If 
submitted to the careful consideration of scientific agriculture, both these ele- 
ments can undoubtedly be modified to better suit the discriminating tastes of 
the consumer. c 

A question often asked is: What fertilizers are best suited for sweet 
corn. Does it need a different fertilizer from field corn? Should the corn 
canners have a disease resistant strain of corn worked out for them? Scien- 
tists say this is entirely possible. ~~ = * strain of field corn which 
is resistant to both Chinch bugs and root rots. 

Turning to tomatoes, it will be conceded the first consideration is, is seed 
all it should be? Better strains undoubtedly should be developed, more 
sclid fruit with better color, smoother in form and not subject to checks 
and cracks. 

Diseases of tomatoes should be further studied. It is impossible to esti- 
mate how great a limiting factor diseases are in the yield, in the quality 
and the cost of the pack. There are tomato growing sections where the pre- 
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valence of disease is driving the tomato growers out of the business, which 
means that more and more canners must necessarily go out of business. 

Are your yields satisfactory? What is a good yield? The Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station found that one strain of a popular variety 
produced near.y 18 tons per acre, while another strain of the same variety 
under like conditions could be made to produce but little over nine tons. 

One strain of another variety produced 25.5 tons per acre while another 
strain of the same variety produced but 12 1-3 tons under like conditions. The 
Indiana Experiment Station shows 14.3 tons per acre from seed. purchased 
in the open market, while from a selected strain, handled and improved by 
the station, 33.9 tons were secured. 

These facts suggest the further queries: Are you drawing your seed 
supply from the proper sources? Are the proper fertilizers being used, and 
in correct amounts? Would a profitable early strain be desirable? 

Similar problems present themselves in connection with the pea crop. 
Purity of strain, high yielding quality, starch and sugar content, biight and 
other diseases and the use of inoculation. 

Other problems of vital importance to our industry are insect pests, such 
as the cabbage looper, affecting both cabbage and spinach; the corn ear 
worm and the European corn borer. 

It is not intended to disparage the work of our agricultural scientists and 
our agricultural institutions. They are not hostile or indifferent to the needs 
of agriculture. Splendid work has been and is being done for the farmer 
but it has been done largely along the line of general farming. Marked 
Progress has been made along the tine of animal husbandry. Yields of field 
corn and wheat have been increased and quality improved by scientific seed 
improvement and better methods of cultivation. Cotton and tobacco and many 
other crops have received valuable assistance from our agricultural institutions 
both state and national. Canning factory crops have, however, received but 
comparatively little attention as yet. 

It is pointed out that these conditions prevail largely because of the fault 
of the catner and is perhaps somewhat due to his ignorance of or his in- 
difference to his own problems. 

bout a year and a half ago the National Canners’ Association, alive to 
the needs of the industry along the lines herein indicated, established the 
Bureau of Raw Products Research with headquarters at Washington, D. C. As 
head of this bureau the association was fortunate to be able to secure Dr. C. G. 
Woodbury, at that time director of the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
Indiana. His fitness for this rosition is without question and the work of the 
bureau under his direction is already showing results. As outlined upon the 
establishment of this bureau the policy has been: 

First. To uncertake field investigation and the study of raw products 
problems, confined chiefly to date to studies of crop production and crop im- 
a varieties, soils, insect and disease control, fertilizers and seed 
supplies. 

Second. Conferences on research problems. From these conferences it has 
been possible in a number of cases to direct the attention of the research 
institution to canners’ crop problems demanding special research. 

Third. Meetings and conferences with canners to discuss the work of the 
bureau and to study crop problems on which assistance has been requested. 

Under this plan the bureau has co-operated with canners in sweet eorn 
seed problems and government plant disease experts are now studying methods 
for preventing root, staik and ear diseases in corn. As a result of this plan 
specialists of the United States Department of Agriculture are co-operating 
with canners who are growing large acreages of sweet corn with particular 
atter:tion to disease free seed. That these efforts have been successful it may 
be of interest to note that in some instances yields have been increased from 
one-half to three-fourths ton per acre and one canner reports: “Farmers are 
keenly alive to the work we are doing and now they want only tested seed 
corn.”” This work has not only demonstrated an increase in yield but a de- 
cided improvement in quality, uniformity of ripening and trueness to type. 
These improved mehods have further shown a material increase in the yield 
of cans per ton. 

The bureau has, also, been co-operating with canners relative to the quality 
and trueness to type of pea seed stocks furnished by certain seedsmen. Assist- 
ance was kindly furnished by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture in the determin- 
ing of the causes of these untrue types, notably in Maryland and Delaware. 
Similar experiences by canners throughout the country argue strongly for 
some practical method to insure the quality of pea seed being as represented. 

The inoculation of peas has been given special attention and experiments 
of the U. S, Dept. of Agriculture and of individual canners has had the spe- 
cial attention of the Lureau. These tests have indicated in many sections that 
striking increases in yields were obtained following inoculation of the pea 
seed. In some cases the crop was doubled. Further field work, however, 
is necessary to determine the localities where inoculation may be profitable. 
Other projects which have claimed the attention of the bureau during the 
rast year are cs follows, as shown by the report of the director: 

“Fertilizers for lima beans in Michigan; seed pea growing in Wisconin; 
breeding of improved varieties of green peas by Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion; studies in ‘pea blight’ and breeding of varieties resistant or immune to 
the organisms causing blight; discoveries of the presence of blight by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture in several of the seed pea growing sections in the 
West; investigation of the growing of fruit and vegetables in Adams County 
and adjacent counties in Pennsylvania; breeding of improved varieties of sweet 
corn; studies of seed improvement and research in protection of sweet corn 
from diseases, by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and by State expermient stations 
in Maine, Illincis, Indiana, Wisconsin, Ohio and Minnesota; sweet corn fer- 
tilizer experiments; control of corn ear worm; status of the European corn 
borer; nature of tomato pigment and color relations of varieties and strains ; 
productions of improved tomato seed; breeding of better canning varieties of 
tomatoes ; tomato fertilizer experiments; research on tomato mosaic; cucum- 
ber mosaic control; raspeberry disease situation in Michigan.” 

It in interesting, also, to note that the bureau has made a survey from 
material furnished by the officers of experiment stations of all research work 
now in progress under the auspices of the Federal Government and of the 
various states, bearing upon the raw products problems of the canning in- 
dustry, including vegetables, fruits, meat, milk and fish. This survey indi- 
cates that work upon more than 1,000 projects was being conducted dur- 
ing the past year. In so far as the limited organization yet possible in the 
bureau permits, account is being kept of the progress being made in this wide 
field of research. 

It is pleasing to note the splendid attitude so far shown by all agricultural 
agencies in their willingness to give helpful consideration to all problems 
sugested through the Bureau of Raw Products Research. To quote a few words 
from the director of the bureau. ‘The cordial co-operation extended by both 
Federal and State research offices indicates that these agencies welcome the 
opportunity to develop closer acquaintances with the raw products problems 
of the canners and of the scores of thousands of farmers whose success 
depends upon the result of research work in the improvement of production. 

Those who attended the Atlantic City Convention will recall the interest- 
ing agricultural demonstrations there, made through the courtesy and co- 
operation of the Department of Agriculture, and your attention is hereby 
respectfully directed to the interesting and enlightening exhibit now on dis- 
play at Machinery Hall. The demonstrations there being conducted show 
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various iines of research, conducted by the Department of Agriculture, all of 
which is of special interest to canners. You wiil find there, specialists from 
the Department of Agriculture, in connection with the demonstrations, whom 
it is worth any canners’ time to interview. 

This spirit of co-operation has, also, been shown in a gratifying manner 
by the Bureau of Crop Estimates. The director of our bureau has been espe- 
cially happy in his contact with all agricuitural institutions and in the fine 
co-operation which he has been able to secure. Not only has important in- 
formation come to him from the Bureau of Crop Estimates, but from the 
various offices of the Department of Agriculture and from the Bureau of 
Fisheries in the Department of Commerce, all of which kas been used to ad- 
vance the service of the Raw Products Bureau. 

The branch has been very fortunate, also, in developing a splendid co- 
operation between the canning industry in the several states and the local 
institutions of agricultural research. Many conferences have developed be- 
tween canners and officers of agricultural institutions which have afforded 
a fine opportunity for the agricultural men to gain the viewpoint of the 
canner and to become acquainted with his problems, while the canenrs 
have secured a broader knowledge of the work of the station and its im- 
portance in making possible better raw products. These institutions have like 
wise been able to utilize the information thus gained to undertake new work 
along the lines of canning factory crops. 

In a number of states, the state canners’ associations, notably Ohio, 
Michigan, and Illinois, have appointed special committees, at the suggestion of 
the bureau, to facilitate the proper co-operation between the agricultural col- 
lege and the industry. 

This bureau has been given serious consideration, also, to the formation 
of a plan for permissive Federal registration of said stocks. Through con- 
ferences with the Department of Agriculture and the legislative committee 
of the National Canners’ Association. material progress has been made to- 
wards the formation of a Federal statute looking to the control of the seed 
stocks. The bureau has, also, been in conference with the leading scientists 
of the country in considering the Eurepean corn borer. This is a pest of 
apalling potential power and you may depend upon the director of this bureau 
to watch it carefully and to co-operate by every means possible in all sane 
measures for its control. 

Your committee is much gratified by the helpful contacts which the bureau 
has made with practically every agricultural institution of the country and 
with the leading scientists connected with this work. While the work of 
this bureau has just begun, results are already materializing and it is the 
confident belief of your committee that it is only a question of a short time 
when the best scientific kn»wledge available will be brought to bear upon all 
agricultural problem confronting the canners, to the end that our raw products 
will be increased in volume, will be improved in quality, can be manufactured 
at a lower cost, and will, therefore, be brought into an ever widening channel] 
of distribution and ito a more, ready, willing ~ generous consumption. 


Accepted. . H. SEARS, Chairman. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 

We will now have the report of the Finance Committee. The Treasure’s 
report as published in the pamphlet which has been distributed and has been 
audited by the American Audit Company is the report of the Treasurer and 
Finance Committee. 

The reports of the Chairman of Secticns ere now in order. According 
to a resolution which was adopted eight or ten years ago, if the Chairman 
of Sections have any reports or recommendations they will be received for 
reference to the Board of Directors at this time. 

TOMATO SECTION 

MR. SILVER: I have a report from the Tomato Section which I will 
present. 

The Tomato Section met in annual session Tuesday, January 17th, 1922. 
H. L. Herrirgton, Utah, was elected Chairman and George Diament, New 
Jersey, Secretary, for the ensuing year. 

The definitions for pulp and puree as revised by the special committee of 
the N. C. A. were adopted, with the addition to the definition for tomato 
puree from whole tomato stock and likewise from tomato trimmings as 
follows : 

“And contains not less than six and thirty hundredths per cent (6.30%) 
of tomato solids determined by drying in vacuo at 70 degrees C.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM SILVER, Chairman. 

Accepted. 

(There were no reports f: 


rom the Corn Section or the Pea Section.) 
REPORT OF MILK SECTION 

MR. FRANK GORRELL: I was requested by Mr. Walter Page to make 
a report for the Milk Section. Mr. Page is very glad to state that after 
full consideration of the amended by-law which was considered at a well- 
attended session of the Milk Section, all of those present with the exception 
of four or five who were not authorized to speak for their companies, stated 
that they would come in and become members of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. I want to say to you, gentlemen, that this means a great deal to the 
association in the gain of material membership which we have been striving 
for for some length of time. 

CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH: We have reserved the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee until the last. If there are no other reports to be pre- 
sented we will be glad to hear from Mr. Dickinson, the Chairman of the Reso- 


lutions Committee. 
THE RESOLUTIONS 
(The repor of the Resolutions Committee was then received and adopted 
resolution by resolution, and in the case of Resolution No. 8 a rising vote of 
thanks was accorded to ex-President Strasbaugh, and in connection with Reso- 
lution No. 10 the members remained standing for 30 seconds out of respect 
to the memory of Dr. Frear of Pennsylvania.) 
WHEREAS, The speakers who have addressed the Convention have shwon 
great interest in the work of the National Canners Association and have con- 
ee notably to the information and inspiration of its members, therefore, 


“RESOLVED, That the thanks of the Association be extended to Rt. Rev. 
Charles E. Woodcock, Mr. Ogden S. Sells, Mr. Paul Kroehle, Mr. W. G. 
agg Mr. Charles H. Bentley, Mr. J. W. Herscher, Mr. R. W. McCreery, 
Mr. Alfred H. Beckmann, Mr. B. R. Hart, Mr. H. C. Balsiger, Mr. J. H. 
Suisee and to the other guests who addressed the various section meetings. 

RESOLVED, That the thanks cf the National Canners Associaton are 
hereby expressed-to the people of Louisville for the courteous and generous 
treatment extended, and especial thanks are extended to the Louisville Con- 
vention and Publicity League, for the kindly assistance rendered. 

EAS, We appreciate the present friendly relations existing be- 
twen the members of the National Canners Association, the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, the National Food Brokers Association, the 
National Wholesale Grocers Association, the Southern Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, the National Retail Grocers Association, the National Chain Store 
Grocers Association and believe that they are of advantage to all the various 
parties; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That it is the purpose of the National Canners Association 
to promote in all practicable ways the continuation of the present good will 
and co-operat ; 
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RESOLVED, That we appreciate our obligations to the 


various trade 
pers for their etticient support of the industry and we hereby extend our Renin 
vo them for their efforts. 


RESOLVED, That autuhority be delegated to the Presidents of this and the 


‘allied associations to fix the Piace where the next convention shali be held. 


RESOLVED, That the National Canners Association. extends to the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Association its appreciation of their courtesy in 
permitting the display of canned foods to the public of Louisviile in connection 
with the exhibition of machinery and supplies. 

RESOLVED, ‘That the Nationai Canners Association extend to the busi- 
ness men and merchants of Louisville a standing vote of thanks for the hearty 
support given to Canned Foods Week during the Convention. The window 
displays of canned foods represent one of the finest and most unique forms 
of publicity in the history of the Association. 

APPECIATION OF PRESIDENT STRASBAUGH, 
WHEREAS, Mr. Harry P. Strasbaugh has completed the term of his in- 
b ident of the National Canners Association, it is desired to 


y as rr 
here set down an appreciation of the services which he has rendered. 

Inducted into the office of President at a time when its duties were spe- 
cial.y onerous and exacting, he assumed and discharged those duties with a 
mind sing.e to the advancement of the great canning industry which had 
called him to leadership. Into the then prevailing gioom of things Presi- 
deat Strasbaugh brougnt high purposes ana firm resolves. Out of the super- 
abounding chaos of tnings rresident Strasbaugh would bring order and tran- 
quility; and from its almost prostrate rosition he wouid lift the great and 
far-extending canning industry to its feet again. Never before had the can- 
ning industry suffered so much of adversity, never before had the difficul- 
ties been more acute, the problems more perplexing. 

Whatever the resuits' of his effort, or whatever the success of his ad- 
ventures, directed toward the promotion of one of the country’s greatest in- 
dustries, the fact of President Strasbaugh’s celf-sacrificing devotion to the 
74 duties of his responsible oftice may never remain in doubt. Therefore, 


“RESOLVED, That the thanks of the National Canners Association be ex- 
tended to resident Strasbaugh upon the occasion of his retirement from office, 
in testimony of the faithful service which he rendered; for the National 
Canners Association wouid be grateful to him in proof of which it hereby 
directs that this resolution be spread upon its permanent récords, and that 
an engrossed copy thereof be given into the hands of President Strasbaugh, 
that he may be reminded during long years to come, of the high appreciation 
in which his services as President of the National Canners Association were 


held. 
TO SECRETARY GORRELL. 

WHEREAS, The National Canners Association has grown from small be- 
ginnings to its present commanaing position among the producers of food, and 

WrHiKEAS, During its entire history it has been buided by the most able, 
zealous and loyal service of its honored Secretary, Frank E. Gorreil, whose 
aevouon to its interests has never failed during all the time of its onward 
progress ; therefore, be it 

KESOLVED, ‘that the members of this Association do hereby once more 
express their great admiration and deep appreciation for the master mind, the 
wonderful tact, tne untiring energy, the devoted zeal, and the never-failing 
friendly greeting of this remarkably ab.e man who has pointed the way dur- 
ing all the fifteeen years of our history. 

DEATH OF DR. FREAR. 

WHEREAS, The recent passing from this life of Dr. William Frear of 
Pennsylvania, Chairman of the National Food Standards Commission, has 
removed one of the most able and loyal supporters of the cause of better 
toods; and 

WHEREAS, By his death the canning industry has suffered the loss of 
an earnest and sympathetic friend, and many members of the National 
Canners Association feel a keen sense of personal loss ; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Association does hereby express its appreciation of 
Dr. Frear’s high scientific attainments, pleasing personality and sterling 
character; that we express our gratitude for the valuable service he has ren- 
dered the food industries; and that we extend our sympathy and condolence 
to his family in their bereavement. 

RESOLVED, That the National Canners Assoriation approves and heartily 
endorses the action of its Board ef Directors in authorizing Canned Foods 
Week, and we especially commend the efforts of the National Canned Foods 
Week Committee and recommend to the entire industry the fullest co-opera- 
tion in the movement to popularize canned foods; and, be it further 

WHEREAS, The Increased consumption of canned foods is of great im- 
portance to the canning industry, and 

EREAS, Present high freight rates are restricting their use by the 
housewife; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That all members of our Association be urged to co-operate 
with the Traffic Committee of which Charles G. Summers, Jr., is chairman, in 
its effort to secure proper freight rate classification and favorable commodity 
rates on canned f 

BE IT RESOLVED, That our members be urged to support the work of 
Canned Foods Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in its efforts to secure just foreign import duties on our products. 

RESOLVED, That the National Canners Association recognizes the im- 
portance of the census of manufacturing industries of the United States, re- 
quired to be taken by the Act of Congress approved March 3, 1919, and 
approves of the form of the schedule prepared by the Director of the Census 
for collecting statistics of the canning industry. This Association recommends 
to its members and other manufacturers that they co-operate fully with the 
Director of the Census in this imporant work, and furnish the information 
required and accurately. 

WHEREAS, It would seem that there should be a united effort to im- 
prove the woo Eh of canned foods, the better to serve consuming public ; and 

WHEREAS, The quality of the raw product is a Jarge factor in acquir- 
ing this result; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Association continue its efforts in discouraging 
intentional canning of inferior products and the production of inferior and 
off-grades which have been a factor in the lack of demand, and that the co- 
operation between canner and farmer be encouraged and that the canner be 
urged to take advantage of the technical and practical knowledge collected 
and distributed ty Bureau of Raw Products Research, in charge of Director 
C. G. Woodpury, which has proven its ability to be of such great help to the 
canner and grower wherever and whenever called upon. 

WHEREAS, The demoralized condition of the markets on food products has 
been largely due to what is known as “distress lots’”—lots that the canner 
has been forced to sell to satisfy his creditors; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That every canner be advised and urged to make his ar- 


rangements before the pack for sufficient capital to properly conduct his 
business. 

WHEREAS, The canner suffers and has long suffered a serious handicap 
because of insufficiency of information having to do with undistributed stocks 
of canned foods in canners’ and in. jobbers’ hands as well and is thus rendered 
unable to plan further production with a clear comprehension of trade need 
and of consumer demand ; 


be it 
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What would you think of a dairyman who for want of an 
additional cream separator crowded his one separator far be- 
yond its capacity and thereby lost 10 to 15% of the butter fat 
which went out with the skim milk? 


I want to emphasize this point of saving money through 
preventing loss or waste. 


In 1920 Factory No. 5, if their cost was no lower and they 
sold their output for the same range of prices, would have 
made $1.77 on each 1(0 doven. They packed 27,150 cases in 
1920 and at-.017 per doz they would have made $961 00 
or lessthan the brokerage on their sales; but in 1921 after 
buying another Grader and packing only 17,000 cases, their 
profit would be $12.56 per 100 dozen, or $3270.40 You will 
note they made $3.12 on No. 1’s against 72c the year before, 
$10.08 on No.2’s instead of $6.23 and $7.98 on No. 3’s instead 
of $6.46 ane lost only $8.62 instead of $11.64. 
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RESOLVED, That this National Canners Association suggest to the 
Department of Commerce that it assemble and distribute information that 
would reveal the supply of canned foods as of January list of each year, and 
at other dates as often as deemed expedient, which information, made ac- 
cessible to the canner, would enable him to plan further farming and fur- 


ther canning operations, with an intelligent appreciation of trade and of public , 


need. 
Intelligent Labeling. 

“WHEREAS, It is to the interest of every canner to have the consumer 
able to obtain the kind and quality of canned food desired; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the canning industry encourage more specific labeling 
of canned foods so that the consumer can purchase more intelligently, and 
further, that the Chairman of each Section be requested to make recom- 
mendations to be presented at the next annual convention. 

; Splitting the Nickel. 

WHEREAS, The impression still prevails among many distributors of 
canned foods, that, it is necessary to arrange prices to the consumer by group- 
ing — in classes as 5 cent, 10 cent, 15 cent, 20 cent, 25 cent sellers, and 
up, an 

WHEREAS, This antiquated custom works evil in two ways: 

First—By the wholesale dealer at times buying inferior quality at lower 
price in order to keep the retail selling price within a given group, there- 
by placing a premium on inferior quality; or 

ond—By prevailing upon the canner of high quality goods to cut 
the price in order to provide the buyer with goods to come within a given 
group, and to the great disadvantage and loss to the canner; and 

WHEREAS, A substantial number of dealers have already by their up- 
to-date methods, demonstrated that the groups of 5 cent, 10 cent, 15 cent, and 
similar sellers can be ignored and distribution greatly increased by use of 
“penny change” prices; and 

WHEREAS, The supply of ‘“‘Penny Change” has been ample in most parts 
of our country for a generation, and in all parts for the past few years, and 
no objection can be raised on account of the lack of pennies; therefore, be it. 

RESOLVED, That this National Canners Association does hereby appeal 
to every wholesale and retail dealer, to abandon absolutely and completely the 
grouping of goods by retail selling prices on the basis of 5 cents or multiples 
thereof; and 

(a) To make quality and intrinsic value the first consideration, 

(b) To give proper consideration to the producer, so that the effort to 
improve quality be rewarded, 

(c) To be fair to the ultimate consumer by adding to the selling cost 
only the legitimate items of freight and expenses and reasonable profit, 
rather than making the difference between groups 5 cents per can, when 
the facts do not warrant it, and by which distribution has been retarded 
rather than stimulated. 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Secretaries of 
the National Wholesale Grocers Association, Southern Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, National Retail Grocers Association, National Chain Store Grocers 
Assocition, National Food Brokers Association and to the Conference Committee 
of the National Canners Association. 

The National Canners Association in annual convention assembled in 
Louisville, Ky., and representing an industry with an output of an annual 
valuation which has exceeded $800,000,000, including canned milk, vegetables, 
fruit, fish, meats and other food products, finds the industry in a oistressed 
condition due to the great expansion during the war, the high costs of labor 
and materials, the high rates of freight, and the cutting off of forcign markets 
due to the high import duties, custom house charges and improper tariff clas- 
sifications in nearly all foreign countries of commercial importance. 

In the belief that the development of foreign markets is essential if the 
canning industry is to maintain normal production, and in the belief that 
the welfare of our industry is a matter of direct and serious concern to the 
thousands of milk producers, farmers, fruit growers, fishermen, as well as 
to the manufacturers of tin plate and other materials and to their employees, 
this Convention formally adopts the following resolution: 

RESOLVED, That the policy of the Secretary of Commerce in establishing 
commodity divisions in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
headed by men experienced in the basic industries, is approved and the set- 
ting up of a Canned Foods Unit is acknowledged with appreciation and grati- 
tude; and further 

RESOLVED Further That the Finance Committee of the Senate be in- 
formed of our approval of the policy of extending administrative freedom in 
the execution of our tariff laws, as it is our deliberate opinion that the rap- 
idly changing foreign tariffs require prompt action as emergencies arise. 

R Further, That the Finance Committee of the Senate and the 
Conference Committee of Congress having under consideration the tariff law be 
and they are hereby respectfully requested to give favorable consideration 
to Section 302 of the Special Provisions of the Tariff Bill, preferably with 
the amendment as suggested in the hearing before the Finance Committee on 
November 10th, 1921. It is the belief that this measure will give relief to 
many industries seeking foreign markets without embarrassment to indus- 
tries at home. 

RESOLVED, That our former and honored President, Senator Bert M. 
Fernald, be sent a copy of this resolution with the request that he file the 
same with the above mentioned committee. 

CHAIRMAN STRASBAUGH. I am sure we will all extend the thanks of 
the Association to the Resolutions Committee for the work which they have 
done which has taken considerable time. 

STRASBAUGH TAKES LEAVE 

Now, gentlemen, there is one more thing that must be done. I will not 
attempt to bore you longer with words. It wou'd be impossible for me to find 
words in which to express my appreciation for the co-operation which has been 
accordd me during the past year by the officers and members of the various 
committees and members of the Association, and also those who are non- 
members of the Association at this time. Had it. not been for this co- 
operation and assistance I well know that my administration would have been 
an utter failure. In relinquishing this office I want to say that I feel that 
I have been honcred, and what has heen an extreme pleasure to travel 
among the canners of the United States, among the distributors and b> 
received as the head of one of the greatest organizations in the United States. 

is is indeed a great and worthy organization. It is to be regretted 
that the efforts that. have been made by the members and officers of ths Asso- 
ciation in the past have not been more appreciated by the industry. I can- 
not help but suggest at this time to those who do no take association work as 
serious!y as some others that they should realize the importance and need 
of co-operation which this association and this industry demand of each 
individual member. A chain is not stronger than its weakest link, and the 
Association is no stronger than its membership. A spirit of criticism has 
not been very much, if at all in evidence during this Convention. Let us 
thank the Ruler above for this Let us hope that we have arrived at a time 
when the canners have begun to appreciate the necessity of co-operation 
in the industry and the ity of ing to a National convention and to 
State conventions and committe> conference with one only purpose para- 
mount—namely, accomplishment, I enjoy, gentlemen, the pleasure of reaction 
and recreation just as much as I think anyone does whoever attended a 
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convention, but I also appreciate that we sacrifice our time and our money 
and our association’s money for meetings and conferences which are called 
for specific purpose, and that specific purpose should be accomplishment 
of all that. is possible to accomplish in a few hours and as quickly as pos- 
sible, and in these times of my b h the members who support 
our President that they use every endeavor at all of these meetings to ac- 
complish the object which is hoped to be attained. 

Quite fortunately for you the Nomination Committee at Atlantic City 
selected one of the most able canners in the United states for its vice-presi- 
dent. That selection enabled the president during the past year to accom- 
plish a great deal that would never have been accomplished had such selec- 
tion not been made. It is most gratifying to me now to present the gavel 
to our dearly beloved Jim Moore. I know he will wield it skillfully, con- 
scientiously, carefully and intelligently. I bespeak for my successor your help, 
co-operation and support at this time, and I want to assure him that if I can 
be of any service to him whatever in the future it will be most cheerfully 
acorded. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT MOORE: 
Spoke as follows, 

In accepting from you this emb!em of executive authority, I find it prac- 
tically impossible to express my appreciation of the great honor which this 
Association has been seen fit to confer upon me. More than that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do appreciate the expression that you have made which so much 
more than correctly states what little assistance I have been able to render 
to you during the past year in your great work. 

I wish to confirm to the members of the Association the statements 


made in the resolutions which you have concerning the work done by our 
retiring President. Never perhaps in the history of the Association has 
there been a more critical period. Never was there a period calling for more 
skilful and more loyal service, and from my personal knowledge I can say 
that that work has been handled by your retiring President with the most 
consumate diplomacy, skill and tact. Above all things he brought to the 
Association in its hour of need an abundant stock of sound common sensc. 
On behaif of the newly elected executive officers and board of directors 
I wish to pledge the Association to the maintenance of the principles and 
policies which have been pursued during the past year, to a most economical 
business administration of the funds which may be contributed by members 
for association purposes, to the conduct of the research work of all lines 
which are so essential for the welfare of our industry. Further than that 
we are for the advancement of favorable publicity for the Association it- 
self and for the food products which are produced by its members, _ 

Mr. President, I should hesitate to accept this responsibility if it were 
not for the full consciousness that we will be working together during 1922 
in exactly the same way a3 we worked twgether in 1921. Moreover, I feel 
justified in representing this great association because of the support that 
tas been given so freely by the preceding presidents and by the active mem- 
bers of the Association whenever any task has devloeped which was too 
great to be handled alone by the directors and executive officers. In my 
business experience I have never seen a group of business men more de- 
voted to the interests of their association, more willing to give of their 
very best for the common good, and it is with that feeling and wish that 
assurance of support that I venture to accept the honor, the very great honor 
which you have tendered me and to give you my personal pledge that to the 
best of my ability I will continue the splendid work now being perform 
by the Association. (Loud applause.) 

THE PIPE OF PEACE PRESENTED. 

The final act of the convention was the presentation by President 
Moore, who had just been inducted into office, to retiring President 
Strasbaugh of a fine initinled pipe. This came as the gift of the 
Washington, D. C., staff of the N, C. A. 

It was a token of the appreciaticn of the consideration Mr. Stras- 
baugh had shown his colleages and co-workers.. The presentation came 
as u surprise to Mr, Strasbaugh, and the thought which inspired it was 
an evidence of bis personal popularity. But now that he is once more 
plain “Harry” and we dare take liberties with him, we must say he 
parted with his old dudeen with a great deal of regret, and cast longing 
eyes upon Presient Moore as he took away the old pipe--to store it in 
the archives of the Associaton, we believe. 

PRESIDENT MOORE: tthe first duty cf the President is to appoint the 
regular standing committee, but according to our rules you have the appoint- 
ment of the Finance Committee. 

MR. L. A. SEARS: I move that the appointment of the Finance Com- 
mittee be confirmed. 

(Which motion was duly seconded and carried.) 

PRESIDENT MOORE: The standing comn:ittees I announce as follows: 
STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 1922. 

Administrat:ve Council—H. P. Strasbuugh, Maryland; L. R. Har- 
denberg, Illinois; Frank Gerber, Michigan; Henry Burden, New York; 
James Moore, New York; Geoge C, Bailey, New York; E. W. Virden, 
Iowa; k. I. Bentley, California; Richard Dickinson, Illinois; Frank E. 
Gorrell, District of Columbia. 

Advisory Board—George G. Bailey, New York; Charles S, Crary, Il- 
linois; W. R. Roach, Michigan; L. A. Sears, Hlinois; W. C. Leitsch, 
Wisconsin; George N, Numsen, Maryland; Henry Burden, New York; 
Frank Gerber, Michigan; Walter J. Sears, Ohio; Harry P, Strasbaugh, 
Maryland; Richad Dickinson, Illinois. 

Conference with Wholesale Grocers—W. C. Leitsch, Chairman, Wis- 
consin; L, A. Sears, Illinois; Joseph N. Shriver, Maryland; George R. 
Kelly, Iowa; C. H, Hunt, New York; D, H. Stevenson, Maryland; C. H. 
Bentley, California; E. I. Trego, Illinois. 

Leg:slation—Walter J. Sears, Chairman, Ohio; D. C. Pierce, New 
York; C. S, Stevens, New Jersey; W. T. Nardin, Missouri; R. F. Clark, 
Wisconsin. 

Scientific Research—Henry Burden, Chairman, New York; R. I. 
Bentley, California; E. S. Thorne, New York; E. S. Reynolds, Wiscon- 
sin; H. L, Cannon, Delaware; E. F. Trego, Illinois; Merritt Greene, 
Jr., Iowa; J. C. Puetz, Illinois; C. S. Jones, Illinois; H. A. Baker, Illi- 
nois; Major E. VY. Stocham, Maryland. 

Adjustment—N. J. Griffith, Chairman, New York: C. J. Mitcbell, 
Illinois; W. W. Wilder, Ohio. 

Finance—H. P. Strasbavgh, Chairman, Muryland; George G. Bailey, 
New York: L. R, Hardenbergh, Illinois; E. W. Virden Iowa; Frank 
Gerber, Michigan; Henry Burden, New York; Richard Dickinson, I- 
linois; R. I. Bentley, California. 

Foreign Trade—C. H. Bentley, Chairman, California; E. B. Deming, 
Washington; J. T. Dorrance, New Jersey; FE, S. Thorne, New York; 
Bismark Houssels, California; Sol Brown, Louisiana, 

Committee on Raw Products Research—C. H. Sears, Chairman, 
Ohio: L. Meulendyke, New York; E. H. Kennedy, California; F. A. 
Wilder, California; E, Pritchard, New Jersey; W. T. Nardin, Missouri; 
F, M. Warren, Oregon. 


(Who was received with loud applause) 
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Resolutions—Richard Dickinson, Chairman, Illinois; F. A. Torsch, 
Maryland; Ira S. Whitmer, Illinois; J. J. Rogers, Indiana; J. E. Barr, 
Minnesota; Bismark Houssels, California; C, E. Grier, California; G. E. 
Diament, New Jersey; William Silver, Maryland; George A. Burnham, 
New York; J. A. Hagemann, Wisconsin; R. J. Peacock, Maine ; ae 
torg, Wisconsin; P. H. Troutman, Colorado; Preston McKinney, Cali- 
fornia. 

Traftic—Charles G. Summers, Jr., Chairman, Maryland; George Burn- 
ham, New Yerk; G. Stewart Henderson, Maryland; E. DePass, 
lllinois; Preston McKinney, California. 

Committee to Co-operate with Department of Commerce—C. H. 
Bentley Chairman, California; E, G. McDougall, Illinois; R, S. Shriver, 
Maryland; I. A. Sears, Illinois; E. S. Thorne, New York. 

Liquidation—Ogden SS. Sells, New Yoxk, Chairman; Walter J. 
Sears, Ohio; Frank Gerber, Michigan; W. C. Leitsch, Wisconsin; H. W. 
Phelps, New York; Paul E. Kroehle, Ohio; James Moore, New York; 
lj, A. Daily, Pennsylvania. 

Kefinancing Advertising and Inspection Campaign—W. R. Roach, 
Chairman, Michigan; H. P, Strasbaugh, Maryland; Richard Dickinson, 
Illinois. 

(State Sub-Committee will be announced later.) 

Definitions and Standards—K. F. Trego, Chairman, Illinois; W. C. 
Leitsch, Wisconsin; W. D, Bigelow. District of Columbia; Robert S. 
Shriver, Maryland; Frank Gerber, Michigan; F. A. Wilder, California; 
H. M. Loomis, District of Columbia. 

Tin Plate Research—W. E. Elwell, Chairman, Maine; F. A. Torsch, 
Maryland; Walter Page, Illinois; Amos H. Cobb, New York; E. 
Trego, Illinois. 

Executive—R. I. Bentley, California: Joseph N. Shriver, Maryland; 
Royal F. Clark, Wisconsin; W. F, Burrows, Illinois; W. T. Nardin, Mis- 
souri; E. F. Trego, Illinois; E. S. Thorne, New York. 

(The committee to elect its own chairman. 

This conclades the business of the Annual Convention. If there is 
no other business to be brought before the convention a motion to ad- 
journ is in order. 

MR. BENTLEY: I move that we now adjourn. 

(Which motion was duly seconded.) 

PRESIDENT MOORE: You have heard the motion. 
favor say aye, to the contrary no. 
vention is adjourned. 


THE AMUSEMENT FEATURES 


Although our report of the Convention gkq bgkq bgkqj bgk qkg 

All through our report of the Convention reference is made to the 
serious-minded attitude of all those attending the Convention. It igs not 
surprising, therefore, that the amusement features were not over plen- 
tiful, much less the main feature of the Convention, as they oftentimes 
seem to be. There was no lack of cordiality, hospitality was freely ex- 
changed ou all sides, innumerable dinners ranging from small to impos- 
ing affairs were given and accepted, and if times were hard no one 
would have guessed it from the facial expression of the Convention 
as a whole. 

Rev. Dominie said to the writer that he thought the Canners’ Con- 
vention must be trying to drink up all that was left in Kentucky, and 
he went on to ruminate that one might lead a horse to water, but he 
could not make him drink, but that everyone seemed willing to take 
2x drink of whiskey if given the chance. We thought this a severe stric- 
ture upon the, as it were, prohibition, and his observations did not co- 
incide with ours in the least, for, while of course there was plenty of 


every kind of drinkables to be obtained, the fact was notabused to any 
marked degree. 


. 


All those in 
The motion is carried and the con- 


THE BRCKERS’ BANQUET, 


Was given on Monday night, and there were upwaras of 550 who 
sat down tu the splendid dinner provided by the Seelbach, through the 
instrumentality of the National Food Brokers’ Association. Music and 
catchy songs enlivened the evening, and the flow of oratory and the 
number of speakers were never excecded. The brokers covered them- 
selves with glory, and the banquet was the talk of the week. Who 
spoke? Oh, everybody—all the officials, large and small; all the spell- 
binders of note and a lot of lesser notes—and having mentioned no 
numes we feel assured that the speakers will pick out their proper hats. 


THE DINNER DANCE OF THE NATIONAL CANNERS ASSN. 
This annual affair is becoming more notable with each passing year. 
As usual, it was held en Wednesday evening in the ballroom of the 
llotel Seelbach, and, while there was not as many ladies present at 
this convention as usuul, there seemed to be no lack of partners for any 
of the young, middle-aged ov old devotees of the dance so well did 
Louisville's Hospitality Committee live up to Kentucky’s high reputa- 
tion. The dinner was fine, the music intrancing, the ladies beautiful 
and handsomely gowned. One can't honestly say that about the men. 
The merriment kept up until the wee small hours of the morning, and 

the dancing did not stop until the orchestra had become exhausted. 


THE BIG THEATRE PARTY TENDERED BY THE AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY. 


_ Was given as usual on Thursday evening and was a highly en- 
Joyable affair. The play was at Muacauley’s Theater and was entitieu 
“The Famous Mrs, Fair,” and was acted by Henry Miller and Blanche 
Bates, two of the best legitimates that the stage contains today. The 
famous Mrs, Fair teaches a strong lesson to those who presume to 
tuke the rise of woman in the world in the extreme, and it made the 
audience think, and think seriously. This year the speaker introduced 
a pleasant innovation, that of making the scores before the show began. 
Newly-elected President James Moore, arising in his box, said: 

On behalf of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, the 


National Fruit Preservers’ Association, the National Food Brokers’ As- 
sociation, the National Canners’ Association and the other interests 
allied with the industry in the United States, I am privileged to con- 
vey to the American Can Company and to our valued friends. its offi- 
cers und representatives, our sineere and heartfelt appreciation of the 
senerosity and hospitality extended to us this evening. 

The true spirit of this remarkable gathering is not evidenced 
merely by the gift of pleasure, but rather by the message of faith, 
courage and wise counsel which our great industry has learned to ex- 
pect year after year as its inspiration and guide for its seasonal efforts. 
From the annual convention of 1921, held at Atiantic City, we returned 
to our widely scattered homes firmly resolved to carry on through the 
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Carkness of business depression and peril rendering to the pest of our 
ability the services demanded by our country on the one hand to the 
farmer, and on the other hand to the consumer of food products. With- 
out the slightest regret and with no spirit other than that of humble 
thankfulness, we may say that under the unselfish and devoted leader- 
ship of the retiring presidents of our several associations we have kept 
the faith and made our contribution to the great work of national in- 
dustrial reconstruction. Now, with absolute confidence that brighter 
and better days for all of us are not far away, we are impelled to seek 
again a message from the outstanding leader in the canned food indus- 
try of the United States, our ever-faithful friend and counsellor, Mr. H. 
W. Phelps, of the American Can Company.” 

And Mr. H. W. Phelps, from behind the footlights, said: 

“I have been introduced to you a number of times during past 
years, and I cannot name all these associations straight yet, so I am 
not going to name them, and I am simply going to call you friends, 
and I know you all ure. 

It does not seem a year since I stood before you in Atlantic City 
—that is it does not now, but for 365 days of that year I think it has 
seemed like a year to you, as it has to me, and as it mag to most 
people. It hag been a long, dark, cruel year. In many respects it has 
been a year of labor, and strain, and worry, and stress, and loss, and 
shrinkage, disappointment and failure to many, unfortunately. And 
yet, in spite of all that, I honestly believe that it has been a year of 
| rogress, a critical year, a year that marked the turning point in the 
greatest reconstruction that this world has ever seen. I believe in this 
-year we have sounded the depth and started back again along the line 
of improvement. And yet I believe that if we are wise tonight we will 
gird our loins and square our shoulders and plant our feet for another 
year that is going tq be much the same, in a less degree I hope, but 
much the same nevertheless, for the processes are not yet complete. 
There are forces working in the world that are so stupendous as to be 
beyond the ken, beyond the grasp or the manipulation or the dominant 
influence of any one man or any one group of men. Humanity has 
been stirred to the core. There are problems yet to be solved so great 
as to give us pause and almost dread. This is evidenced every day. 
You see some meeting, some conference at Washington, and here and 
there throughout the world where the greatest and brainiest men of 
the age are met together to try and solve these problems, and the 
seriousness of the problems is shown very definitely by the fact that 
these men are not able so far to entirely compose their opinions regard- 
ing them. Now, if these forces are at play, if they are to be reckoned 


with—and as we stand at the beginning of another year in the various 
eacrts da so allied that our interests are in common, so allied that what 
elps you helps me, and what hurts me damages you, it behooves us I 
think to look about and decide what for us is the wise thing to do in 
the face of these forces above and about us. We cannot harness them, 
as we cannot even fathom them, and it seems to me that the thing for 
us to do is to play safe. It seems to me that in making plans for the 
coming year, in view of the unsettled condition of international credit 
and in view of the unsettled condition of exchange. and all these things 
in the money market, it would be the height of folly for an individual, 
for a community, for an industry, for a nation, to prolong the orgy of 
spending and profligacy that we have seen in the last few years, 

I believe we have not the right to spend as we did two or three 
years ago. We have not the right to put our names on promissory 
notes that we had four or five years ago, because we cannot see so 
plainly as we could then how, when and where those notes should be 
paid. ’ 

Qur nation -has been harmed, as you know, very much less in the 
loss of men and money than any other nation of the world that was 
prominently connected with the war. Our nation at the present time 
is u ereditor nation. Our nation at this time has opportunities that 


have never hefore been opened to us in all the days of our history, 
and, my frien-1Is, I think that those opportunities are being let slip 
today in a way that ts appalling. They are being grabbed and used 
by others whom the spur of necessity or the whip of common sense 
has stimulated to grab and use them. In some parts of the world 
men have had te go to work for any wages that they could get and 
any wages that could be paid by the industries employing them. Under 
either necessity or common sense, or both, they have done it. They 
ure producing goods today at a cost that we cannot equal and they are 
selling them today at prices that would show us a loss. They are out 
to get the world’s business, and they are getting it all over this world. 

Now, it is fine to be a creditor nation. It is fine to be the richest 
reople on earth. It is fine to be that nation whom God has seemed to 
favor, and all that sort of thing, but we cannot make use of our oppor- 
tunities if we build a fence around ourselves I do not care whether 
‘that fence is a high turiff or a sense of complacency. In either case 
it is folly to build it. We should have touch with the world commer- 
cially as well as diplomatically, and we should use that commercial 
touch as well as the diplomatic touch in order to carry forward, pre- 
serve and use successfully the advantages and leadership that have 
come to us. 

Without prolonging this little talk, and without trying to mention 
all of the things that enter into this situation, may I mention three 
which have to do as I believe more intimately than any other things 
with the prosrerity of this ccuntry today? Those three things are 
all domestic. 1 am leaving out international credits, I am leaving out 
international diplomacy, and I am talking at home. The three things 
are labor, fuel and transportation. It is almost useless to mention 
the last two because they all come from the first, and. ladies and 
gentlemen, I believe tonight, as I believe anything in the world. that 
the necessity, the crying need of this country today is the liquidation of 
the labor situation. Ninety-five per cent of the cost of all manufactured 
products as they come to the consumer consists of labor. The iron 
ore up on Lake Superior as it lies there under the winter snow is not 
worth five cents a ton. Its value begins when the labor is put on it 
that is necessary to mine it, and increases as the labor is added that 
is necesary to transport it and smelt jt and fabricate it and deliver it 
to the consumer, so that it becomes available for the humble tin cun 
in which you put your goods, and which represents at least 95 per 
cent labor as you take it into your creamery. How can cans be cheap? 
How can canned goods be cheap? How can tin plate be cheap? How 
can anything that consists of 95 ter cent labor be cheap when labor is 
too high? That is only mathematics. I have no quarrel with the labor- 
ing man. For years he has been my friend and I have tried to be his, 
and I have found him, as an individual and as a class when left alone, 
reasonable and fair and honest. But that laboring man, ladies and 
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gentlemen, has been badly advised by some of the advisors that he has 
elected to follow. This is no time for the slick, well-fed so-called labor 
leader whose aim is selfishness and whose advice is bad. His stand 
today is that of a fanatic and his aim is selfishness, ignorant selfish- 
ness. His stand is against any possible reduction in labor rates, any 
possible increase in working hours under any circumstances whatever. 
There is no need for that kind of man these days, but there is a very 
great need for some real labor leaders, men of sense and wisdom and 
judgment, who can size up the situation, men who are willing to give 
labor its proper part and only its proper part in liquidation, for that 
is all I ask. I would not load the laboring man’s shoulders with one 
ounce more than his proper share of the loss that has been taken. The 
manufacturer, the merchant, the retailer and the jobber have all taken 
their losses, and those losses have hurt. They have in many cases 
crippled and in some cases killed. The laboring man has not taken 
hig part in proper proportion, and there are needed today some real 
labor leaders who, as 1 say, will correctly appreciate and apraise the 
situation and give to labor not a fanatical, ignorant stand, but the 
stand of earnest, whole-hearted, intelligent cooperation with capital and 
management, those other two members of the triumvirate of produc- 
tion. If that cun be done it will be well. But, ladies and gentlemen, 
before the wheels of industry in this country begin to turn and persist 
in turning the labor situation must and will be liquidated. It may be 
done jin two ways. It can be done in spite of ignorance and fanaticism. 
It can be done by starvation and privation, by suffering and bread 
lines and soup kitchens, if necessary. It can, on the other hand, be 
done by intelligent co-operation, by intelligent sacrifice, by a common 
cause and a common effort. The end is the same, liquidation must 
come. 

If these things all be true, if these forces are at work, if the labor 
situation must be liquidated, the laboring man is your customer. _The 
laboring man eats more canned foods than anybody else. He can 
buy and his wife can buy if he is earning money. If he elects to 
work for a reasonable wage and give a reasonable day’s work for a 
day’s pay, he can buy cunned foods, and he will. If he takes the advice 
of some of his bosses and refuses te werk, his family will be lucky if 
they get soup and not canned foods, 

Now, I mention that as a practical question in regard to the pack 
of 1922. The market is pretty thoroughly cleaned up and conditions 
are here which would indicate under ordinary circumstances a good 
pack of goods, but are you safe in making a pack of goods that is 
any bigger than you can sell or own and look your banker square in 
the face? (Laughter.) On the other hand, are you justified in putting 
up a pack of goods for the laboring man to eat when he has not told 
you yet whether he will earn the money to buy them with or not? 
That is the other question. 

Looking on it from these sidelines it seems to me the path is plain, 
that the path for your industry and mine for this year js the path of 
careful, industrious, earnest, long-headed conservatism. I believe if 
we follow that we will come through. I am no pessimist; I believe 
better things are in store. These things are working out. God's in 
His heaven, and all is right with the world, and the time will come 
when we will open out into a wonderful prosperity. But it is not 
here yet, and until it comes let us keep our heads cool and our feet 
under us and go along carefully and play safe. 


THE ONE OMISSION 
The reports of the two Milk Sections are omitted from this 
record. We will publilsh them in next week’s issue. 


IT IS MORE NECESSARY 


FOODS not only rightly but SAFELY 
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W. H. DYER IS DEAD 

We take this from the Evansville (Ind.) Courier: 

Faced by absolute ruin, William H. Dyer, age 69 years, 
719 Adams Avenue (Evansville, Ind.) at 4:00 o’clock yester- 
day afternoon (January 5th) sent a bullet into his brain at the 
office of the Scheel Candy Company, which caused his death at 
8:10 o’clolck last night. 

In taking his own life, Mr. Dyer sought to provide for his 
widow. He evidentally forsaw not only financial ruin for him- 
self but poverty at his death for his widow. 

A premium of about $1,500 on $25,000 life insurance he 
carried with the Michigan Mutal Life Insurance Company, 
through a Vincennes insurance agency, was due in the next few 
days, it is said. 

At 3:30 o’clock Mrs. Dyer visited her husband in the office 
of the candy company. It was only a few minutes after he had 
told her “all right, dear,’”’ when she informed him she was go- 
ing to a dress maker that he fired the bullet into his brain. 

Using a mirror to make sure of his aim of the .32 calibre 
revolver he used to take his life, Mr. Dyer, sitting at his desk, 
fired the shot without writing any last word to his wife or 
business associates. 

That he had planned his death in advance was clearly shown 
by the fact that he had brought a small mirror to the office. 
The mirror had been placed on top of his roll-top desk. 

It was evident he had looked in the mirror in order to guide 
his shot, planting the barrel of the gun to his right temple as he 
watched himself in the mirror as he pulled the trigger. 

A pair of spectacles he used during work hours were care- 
fully folded and laid on the desk. 

All orders, receipts, correspondence and other papers had 
been neatly arranged in a wicker basket. 

He lived more than four hours after C. L. Smith, superinten- 
dent of the factory, and his father, O. L. Smith, who were the 
only other persons in the building, heard the shot and ran into 
the office to find: Mr. Dyer hanging over the arm of his swivel 
chair, a hole in his temple spurting blood. 

Dr. G. M. Young was called and found immediately there 
was no hope for life. The bullet had entered the right temple, 
and was lodged just beneath the skin in his left temple. 

Sugar Caused Ruin. 

Trapped, with many other business men of the nation, when 
the bottom dropped out of the price of sugar, Mr. Dyer, presi- 
dent and organizer of the W. H. Dyer Company, 2510 Division 
Street. saw his self-made fortune tumbling into ruins. 

With the few thousand dollars he was able to salvage from 
the wreck, Mr. Dyer entered the Scheel Candy Company, pur- 
chasing control and being made president. 


THAN EVER TO 
KNOW HOW TO PACK 


GET A COPY OF 


COMPLETE COURSE IN 
CANNING” 


PRICE $5.00 


There is no other book tells you how to Can !! 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One Monitor Huntley Thistle Sep- 
arator. A-1 condition, used only two weeks. Address 
Yager & Halstead, Inc., Cortland, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Maine-grown Corn Seed. 100 bushels 
Extra Early Crosby, 50 bushels Extra Early Golden 


Bantam. Address G. S. & F. E. Jewett, Norridgewock, 
Maine. 


FOR SALE—1 6-Horsepower Gas Engine, 1 60- 
Horsepower Horizontal Boiler, in first class condition. 
Address Box A-937, care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Complete corn canning outfit, wagon scale, ele- 
vator, Model MMA cutters, Ulery silker, Burnham double cooker, 
Harris Hoist, Zastrow Hydraulic crane, cooling tank conveyor, 
trackage, trolleys, can elevator, conveyor distributor, engines, 
dynamo, motors, etc. New Hartford Canning Co., Utica, N. Y 


WANTED—Two Pod Hullers. We are looking for 
two pea podders. Here is a chance to convert unused 
junk into cash if your price is reasonable. Address 
The Columbus Canning Co., Columbus, Wis. 


WANTED—One 40-inch Rotary Pea Separator. 
One 60-inch Pea Separator and Two Harris Hoists. Ad- 
dress A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—No. 10 continuous cooker, capacity 20 
cans per minute, to cook 10 minutes; must be in good 
condition. State lowest price and full particulars. Ad- 
dress Box A-941 care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE.—Bargains in machinery for canning 
corn, peas, string beans, pumpkin, etc. 6 steam en- 
gines, 3 Pohl 35 H. P. gasoline engines, generators, 
motors. Write for price list. S. F. Sherman, Utica, 

FOR SALE—Burt Labelers rebuilt equal to new, 
latest type, up-to-date, $250.00. Knapp No. 2 Label- 
ers cheap. S. F. Sherman, Utica, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Complete system for conveying 
cans from R. R. cars to second and third floors and 
distributing to storage or direct to fillers. Complete 
automatic conveying system taking crates through 
cooling tanks to warehouse. Going out of business. 
New Hartford Canning Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Two used Ermold Labeling machines 
for labeling five and ten pound cans. State price and age 
of the machine. Post office box 419, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—Max Ams No. 128-G Double Seamers. 
Address reply to Box A-931, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Hammercheck or White Viner Feed- 
er, 1 Ferrell Viner Shed Cleaner, 1 Large Size Huntley 
Pea Blancher, in first class shape. Address Box A-936, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


MACHINERY WANTED — One Ayars Double 
iad tomato filler with change parts for No. 2s and 
98. 
One Monitor scalder and washer. 
One tomato exhaust. 


Mut be in first-class condition and working order. 
Box 194, Keokuk, Ia. 


WANTED—Two Collossus Graders. Advise per- 
forations of screens. Will also buy a few extra Screens. 
Address Box A-932, care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—A small, well located canning plant. In the 
trucking section of Long Beach, Miss. The place with a cli- 
mate where you can operate twelve months in the year. Plant 
equipment to handle vegetables of all kinds and shrimp and 
oysters. Plant erected only a year ago. The building hold- 
ing the main plant is 45 feet by 60 feet, the boiler house be- 
ing separate from the main building, measuring 30 feet by 
20 fet. This plant can be bought for $5,000 cash. Address 
P. O. Box 37, Gulfport, Miss. 


FOR SALE—A fully equipped modern Canning Plant, 
located in the heart of the canning trade in the extreme South- 
land; factory 300 feet long by 75 feet wide, with modern 
machinery throughout equipped for canning shrimp, oysters, 
and sweet potatoes. An inexhaustible supply of shrimp, and 
oysters available to operate the plant nine months of the year. 
Plenty of competent labor, and the best oppurtunity for mak- 
ing money offered today in the canning trade. This plant and 
the lands and everything in connection with it can be bought 
for $20,000 cash. The land and foundation are worth more 
than that. Address P. O. Box 34, Biloxi, Miss. 


FOR SALE—On easy terms at one-foudth cost, 
the well arranged and moderately equipped, one line 
pea canning plant formerly operated by the Knowlton 
Canning Company of Knowlton, Wis. The plant is well 
situated and farmers are willing to back it in every re- 
spect. If interested, write at once to F. N. B., P. O. Box 
419, Wausau, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Middle West plant equipped for peas and to- 
matoes, located in city 30,000. No labor trouble, has storage 
and equipment for 5,000 ton retail coal business. Factory lot 
290x300 with 300 ft. switch. Farm with 200 acres, sell with 
plant if desired. Farm has record for production of Peas and 
Tomatoes, also is equipped to house and feed 200 head cattle, 
300 head hogs and 20 horses. The territory surrounding this 
plant will contract 350 to 500 acres each of Peas and Tomatoes. 
Address Box A-938 care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—40,000 cases capacity tomato can- 
ning plant at Stevensville, Queen Anne Co., Md. Lo- 
cated on railroad siding and near small town. Tomato 
acreage obtainable in any amount up to 500 acres or 
more. Will sell reasonable. Address Box A-942, care 
The Canning Trade. 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


February 6, 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the /owes¢ tigure generally quoted for lots of wholesaie size, usual terms f. o. b. 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


1922. 


Many 


canners get higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these 
prices represent the general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*)H. H. Taylor & Son. 
CANNED VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS*—( California) Baite 
No. 2% White Mammoth. 4 00 

Green, 
x White, Large.. 4 00 
** Peeled,“ .. Out 

Green, 

i White, Medium... 

Green, . 350 
White Small _.. ...... 
Green “ 

Tips White Sq ... 
“ Green, ~q.... 3 50 
BAKED KEANSt No. 1, P'ain.............. 
In Sauce........ 80 
2, In Sauce........ 1 20 
“ 3, In Sauce........ 1 50 


BEA NSt—No.2 String, Standard Green 9% 


“9% Cut White 1 00 
“10, 5 00 
is “ 2. White Wax Standard 1 00 


“9 

9, Red Kidney. Stand... 1 *6 

BEETSt —No. 3, Small. Whole............ 1 60 

= 1 35 

CORNI—N«. 2 2 Std. Ever..f.o.b. Balto 95 

Std. Evgr.,f.o.b.Co... 

‘i “  8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co 

 Std.Shoepegf.o.b.Balto. 1 00 

Ex.8td.Shoepegf.o.b.Co. 1 05 

Fey Shoepeg f.o.b.co. 1 20 

“Std. Maine Style Balto 

> 95 

“6 “ Ex. Std. Maine Style..... 1 05 

“Ext. Std. Style f.o.b. Bal. 1 15 

“ Extra f.o.b. County...... 115 

“Extra Std. Western........ ..... 

“Standard Western......... ...... 

3, Standard, Split... 90 

= “3 00 

MIXED No. Kinds... . 1 00 

BLES FOR SOUP! 

OKRA AND | No. 2, 149 

TOMATOES} Out 
PEAS! 2s—No. 1, Sieve...... f o b factory 


NO, 3. 
No. 


No,4Sieve 80 


PUMPKINI—N») Standard.. 


> 


2%, Cal. 


(t)Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(t)Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 


(§)Wm. C. West & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICEE—Continued. 


Baltes. N.Y. 
sUCC ‘OTASHI—No. 2, Green Beans...... 200 130 
With Dry Beans 125 2 00 
New York 1% 
sw EET POTATOES! No. 2. Standard 105 
id No. 3 Std.f.o.b.Balto 1 20 115 
8td.f.o.b.Co. 110 Out 
98td.f.o.b 80 Out 
10, Std.f.o.b.Co.4 00 4 25 
TOMATOES} No. 10. Fancy, f.o.b. Bal. Ou Out 
Jersey, “ Fac’y ...... Out 
Stand., Balto 500 4 75 
Stand. “ Co... 500 425 
“3. Sani. 5% in. cans 1 45 1 50 
és Jersey,fo.b. Co. Out Out 
Ex. Std.. Balto. 1 70 Ow 
Stand. 28) 140 
: Stand. Co... 155 
2, Stand., “ 29 
Stand., “ Co... 1 10 95 
Seconds, “ Balto. ...... ...... 
1, Stand., “ 75 
110 
TOMATO PULPI No. 10, Standard eee 2% 
1, 67 60 
CANNED FRUITS 
APPLES—No. 10, Me. a 5 85 
10.( Mich. ) Out 
10, N.Y. 6 25 
APPLES] No. 10. fo.b. Vut 
10,( Pa.” f.0. b, 0 Out 
APRICOTS—No. 2%, Cala Choice... 235 285 
BLACKBERRIES§—No. 2. Standard... 1 25 2 30 
“10, 9 60 
2, Preserved... 150 Out 
2. In Syrup....125 1 30 
BLUEBEKRIES—No. 13 00 
CHERRIES§—No. 2, Seconds, Red........ 
White...... 
Red “ Stand Water........ Out 
White “ “Syrup 
Ex. Preserved 
Red Pitted............ 
“Red 10,Sour pitted ... 
Choice 24s Stand............ 
GOOSEBERRIES§—No. 2, Stand.. 


PEAC HES*—No. 2%, Cal. Stand. L. C.. 2 65 
2%, “ Ex. 8td." ... 290 


PEACHESt—No. 1, Ex. Sliced Yellow 1 60 
“2 S8tandard White..... Out 
ig Yellow... ...... 

Seconds, White ..... Out 

10W..... ss... 

No. 3. Standa.ds, White. 2 00 

= Yellow 2 25 

Ex White.. 2 50 

Yellow 2 75 

3 Selected, Yellow..... 3 50 

Seeonds, White...... 1 60 

Yellow... 1 75 
id Pies Unpeeled........ 1 25 

No. 10, Unpeeled........ 4 00 
8 00 


Seconds in Water ...... 


CANNED FRUIT PRICES—Continued. 


Balto. 
PEARSt—No. 3. Standards in Water..... 1 75 
Syrup.... 2 25 
PINE- No. 2. Out 
Hawaii Sliced Extra 3 00 
“Stand 2775 
“Extra 2 50 
“Stand 2 25 
Grated Extra 2 25 
10, “Stand. .... 

y 

10, 

PLUMSt—No. 2, 

“2, Syrup. 
“10, Water 


Red, 
RASPBERRIES§—No 2, Black Water. 1 75 
Red 


Black Syrup.. 2 00 


10, water......... 

STRAW- No. 2, Ex. Stan. Syrun.. 
BERRIES§— “ Preserved.............. 2 20 
Extra Preserved.... 2 50 
Standard............... 1 60 
“1, Extra Preserved..... 1 30 
“1, Preserved............... 1 3 


10, Standard Water...... 7 50 
CANNED FISH 


LOBSTER*—1-lb. Flats, 4 
% -Ib Flats, 8 
%4Flat 
OYSTERS§— 5-0z. Standard 
10-02. 
8-02. 
6-0z. Select 


"Cohoe, Tall 


Flat 

“1, Columbia, Tall.. 

%, 

Chums, Talls. 

= Medium Red, Talis... ...... 
SHRIMP:—No. 1%, Wet 

2 00 
SARDINES—Domestic per case 
F. O. B. Eastport 


Me., pack 
% oh keyless... 265 


key 
tomate key.. 


mustard keyless........ ...... 
mustard 
California, per Csé............... 

TUNA FISH Per ¢ case, white 


Cal. Striped .. 
Cal 


a 


SSSSes R SBRSRES 


N.Y 
180 
2 55 
2 60 


an 


N. Y. 
400 | 
| 1 35 
18 
| Out 
350 2 50 
Out | | 275 
250 
2 25 
3 50 
| 
Out = 
115 | 
1 25 | Out 
110 
10 
Out 
Out | 
u 
Out 
Out 
9% 
93 HERRING ROE*—No. 2, Standard... 
6 65 
Out 3 
12% 1% 
1 00 125 
1 90 115 
1 05 2 50 
Cut 2 25 
Out | Out 
> a SALMON* “ 1, Red Alaska, Tall...... 3 35 
Out 
60 
: Out 1 35 
1 17% 
Out 
Out 1 65 
: 1 45 Out 1 00 
Fancy Petit Pois........125 130 3 £0 
saAUEKKRAUTI—No. 2, Standard........ 115 Out 
3, 1 50 4 25 
SPINACHI—No. Standard................. ox 4-4 PEARS?—No. 2, Seconds in Ca Fin. 


February 6, 1922. 


Can Prices 


> 


American Can Company 


January 1lith, 1922. 
American Can Company announces the following prices 
for Packers Cans, Sanitary style, bulk carloads, f. 0. b. ship- 


ping points, effective January 11th, subject to change without 
notice: 


Per M 


THE AMERICAN CAN CO. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


Fidelity Can Company 


Baltimore, Md. 


Prices Quoted on Request 


THE CANNING TRADE. 
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FOR SALE—Canning factory, Federica, Del., on the Murder- 
kill River and new State highway Includes large factory build- 
ing and two large warehouses and all improved machinery in- 
stalled for the canning of tomatoes and pears. The plant is sit- 
uated in the best fruit belt of the State, and peas, corn, tomatoes, 
berries, apples and pears can be secured in large quantities for 
the operation of the plant. This is the old established business 
canning the Blue Hens’ Chicken Brand. Also several cars No| 3 
and No. 10 Continental Sanitary Cans in Cases. J. S. Rey- 
nolds & Co., Frederica, Del. 


FOR SALE—Well located cannery at Jessups, Md., with 2% 
acres, 2 dwelling houses for hands, double garage, wagon scales, 
and usual out-buildings. Ample acreage of peas, stringless beans, 
tomatoes, okra, sweet potatoes, lima beans, peaches, apples and 
pears. Located on B. & O. R. R. Terms very reasonable. Chas. 
G. Summers Co., Russell and Warner Strets. Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


WANTED—Buyers for 1922 Pack High Grade 
Whole Tomato Pulp. Fifty thousand cases No. 10 cans 
or like quantity. Five gallons Bill Lading drafts. Write 
Owensboro Conserve Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


FOR SALE — Registered TRADE-MARK for 
Baked Beans and Pork and Beans. Used successfully. 
High class selling design. Very reasonable for quick 
sale. Kirchner, 6142 S. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—150 bushels Refugee Bean Seed, D. 
M. Ferry stock, high germination. Nothing better 


grown. 12 cents per pound. New Hartford Canning 
Co., Utica, N. Y. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A group of salting stations to look after. Eight 
seasons experience salting two seasons in the South. Am fa- 
miliar with contracting, making and repacking dill pickles. One 
season making kraut. Good reference. Address Box B-934 
care The Canning Trade. 


LOOK, YORK STATE AND TRI-STATE CANNERS! 
Are you looking for a young man thoroughly acquainted 
with the growing and canning of Beets, Tomatoes, Spinach, 
String Beans and Pumpkin? Well versed on Ketchup. If you 
are, B-935 care The Canning Trade, is on the slate. 


WANTED—Cannery machinist, 15 years’ experience in can- 
ning and can making machinery, seamers, square and round 


cans. Open for position. Address Box B-938 care The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — A man who thoroughly understands the 
manufacture of preserves, jams, jellies and the packing of 
such goods in glass and tins. We require a production man; 
one who has had long experience in this line and can furnish 
proof of his ability to successfully undertake the manage- 
ment of a large plant. In addition to salary, owners will con- 
sider opportunity for applicant to purchase small interest in 
company. Address B-933 care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Salesmen, experienced and of unquestionable 
ability and character, to sell well-known, high-grade line of 
Food Products to Jobbing and large fancy Retail grocers in Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky. Preferably one familiar with canned 
vegetalbes and fruits. Address, giving full details of selling 
experience, age, references and salary expected. Address Box 
B-940 care The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent-Processor by expert 
in packing all fruits and vegetables, ribbon cane syrup, goods in 
glass, etc. Thoroughly familiar with all machinery. Reliable 
and dependent and can furnish best of references. Address Box 
B-914, care The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Capable of planning, erecting, equip- 
ping and operating fruit and vegetable cannery. Reasonable 
salary and bonus accepted. Address Box B-924 care The Canning 
Trade. 


Rl, 
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OYSTER STEAM BOX} { SMILE AWHILE 


With improved sliding doors, 


doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service Moses Reckened Net. 
Mose and Sam were proceeding leisurely down the street, 
Edw. Ren neburg & Sons Co. excavating as they went a ditch for a sewer. 
“Oh, boy,’ said Mose, “if I had a million dollars I sure would 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS tell this ole pick good-bye.” 
2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. “Yeah, if,” sneered Sam. “If a bull-frog had wings he’d fly!” 
WORKS “I don’t reckon he would,” replied Mose. “He done got fo’ 


ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE ~ - MARYLAND 


legs, and he won’t walk-”—Judge. 


Father’s Change. 


_ Willie (to his father who had recently married the second 
time)—“There’s a shop in the High Street just like you, daddie.” 
Father—‘Shop like me? What do you mean?” 
Willlie (getting near to the door) —“Why, it’s under entirely 
new management.’—Edinburgh Scotsman. 


Necessity. 


“You seem upset.” 


“Yes, my wife had a quarrel with the cook.” 
“Did you take sides?” 


“No. I need them both.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Does That Account for Color, Too? 


The young daughter of the household was celebrating her 
birthday anniversary when she suddenly turned to the inter- 
ested old colored mammy and asked: “Hannah, when is your 
birthday ?” 

“Law, miss,” Hannah replied, “I ain’t got no birfday; I 


was bawned in de night-time.’ 


Some Surprise. 


A fellow dreamed he died and went to heaven. St. Peter met 
him at the gate. 

“Come right in,” said St. Peter. The fellow hesitated. 

Said St. Peter: “What are you looking through your pock- 
ets for?” 


“I was trying to find the war tax,” replied the visitor. 


“Ain’t It So?” 


Wife (showing furs, a present from husband)—Fancy such 
lovely furs coming from a littlle skunk-—Passing show (London). 


It Surely Would Be. 


A man and a girl of eight years were traveling on an express 
train and he was trying to while away the tedium of the journey 

e suggested this one: the clock strikes thirteen, what time 
MAN \ The little girl hestiated, thought a moment and then re- 
plied in an amusingly positive manner: “Time to fix the clock.” 


He “Hit” Her. 
First Irishman: Bedad and bejabers to ye, Finnegan, an’ 
how did ye get that lump on yer oye? 

Second “Paddy”—Shure and bejorra, Dugan, me woif got 
mad lasht noight an’ I hit her wit me face. 


A Bifurcated Honeymoon. 


“Honey,” said the colored suitor, “when we gits married you 
ain’t gwine to give up dat good job you has workin’ for de white 
folks, is you?” 

“But ain’t we gwine to have no honeymoon an’ take a trip 
on de train somewhere?” ; 

“One of us might go, honey. Dey ain’t a thing holdin’ me, 
but you’s got ’sponsibilities.”"—Birmingham Age- Herald. 


| 
Barimore, 
| 
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OOOH 
: LIVINGSTON’S TOMATO SEED 


What are you Canners going to do for Tomato Seed for 1922 crops? The shortage 
of acreage and yield for canning purposes, was equally so with acreage for seed. 
Don't you think it would be advisable to secure, at once, a safe quantity at least for 
next season’s requirements? The good old Livingston’s Stone, as grown by us, still 
takes the lead among canners and catsup makers. We also have some fine stock, 
of our own production, of Bonny Best and Chalk’s Jewel for earlier crops and north- 
ern sections. We are offering our True Blue Strains at reasonable prices, while 
they last. Let us have your inquiries stating about the quantities required. 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


FAMOUS FOR TOMATOES 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY,—Peelers, Corers, Sizers, Slicers 
CAN TESTERS, For all sizes up to five gallon cans 


Built by 
E. Je. Lewis 


Middleport, N. Y. 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 


BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 


FOR THE CANNERS 
ALICEANNA and SPRING STREETS — BALTIMORE, MD. 


STRING BEAN CUTTERS, also cuts Okra, Peppers, Rhubarb 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


; TIGHT AS SOLID WOOD 
130 N WELLS STREE T 1 31 ST ATE STREET 3 With accurately machine-planed joints 


; [iii size and spaced to insure a large factor o 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. 


safety, a Cadwell Cypress Tank is virt- 
ually a solid piece of wood in rigidity and 
BROKERS ) only by long-experienced tank builders, 
Send for Catalog 


water-tightness. 
CANNED FOODS AND PRESERVERS SUPPLIES ——— W. 5. CALDWELL 60. 


grows in water—Cadwell Tanks have 
the lasting qualities that can be built-in 


In addition to the long life of the cyp- 

ress——the logical tank wood since it 
INCORPORATED 

OOK ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


i (We can serve a few more desireable accounts) 


TANKS 


THE CANNING TRADE. February 6, 1922. 


SNOWSTORM 
ORDERS 


ABOUT REPRESENTS THE 
WAY THEY ARE COMING IN 


FOR THE 1922 ALMANAC 


We sidetracked the 1922 Almanac to give . 
the right-o-way to this big Convention issue. 
Now thatitis out of the way, we are going 


full speed ahead, and expect to have the 
Almanac out about 


FEBRUARY 20th, 1922 


IN THE MEANTIME---You have an opportunity 


to get the copy of your advertisement to us--but 
please hustle it. 


The cost is trifling--the results sure. 


EVERYBODY USES THE ALMANAC 
EVERYBODY SEES YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 
Every Day 


CANNERS WHL. GROCERS 
BROKERS & D Ss. SUPPLYMEN. 


During 1922 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 


“The best thing published in the canning industry” 


Note: It is mailed to all subscribers-free. Extra copies $1.00 


i 

‘ Baltimore 


February 6th, 1922 THE CANNING TRADE 


THE 


SIMPSON & DOELLER 


BAL® ORE, MD. 


CANNED FOODS WEEK 
MARCH 1--8 1922 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 
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